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ABOLITIONISM IN AMERICA. 


As a nation we are leagued in a peculiar manner with an 
interest which conflicts in the bosom of the common country. 
Though Washington declared “that it was among his first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery may be 
abolished by law;” and John Adams said, that ‘consenting 
to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of trust;” though John 
Jay organized the Abolition Society of New-York, of which 
Alexander Hamilton was a member, and Jefferson, Henry, and 
Pinekney were other names on the list of then-called Aboli- 
tionists; in their time the spirit of the controversy was 
untried. Now the case is widely different, when the whole 
South are filled with disgust at the proceedings of modern 
Abolitionists, rendering disgraceful the name the fathers of 
the country assumed, disgracing all who hold honorable wishes 
to benefit the African, tempting many to deny their healthy 
sentiments, lest the justly enraged South brand them with a 
fanatic’s disgrace. 

While the great names above cited held their sentiments, 
bargains were enforced by the South. John Rutledge said, If 
the Convention thinks North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia will;ever agree to the Federal Constitution, unless 
their right to import slaves is untouched, the expectation is 
vain; and thus Congress were restrained until 1808 from the 
ate ge of the foreign slave-trade. I found, says Luther 
Martin, that the eastern members, notwithstanding their aver- 
sion to slavery, were very willing to indulge the Southern 
States at least with a temporary liberty to prosecute the slave- 
trade, provided the Southern States would, in their turn, gra- 
tify them by laying no restriction on navigation acts. 

If the wise fathers whom Abolitionism quotes, thought it so 
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desirable to form the Union as to admit so grievous a feature 
as slavery within its protection, is that Union, cemented by so 
many years of unexampled prosperity, of so little value to us 
as to be foregone rather than still compromise the difficulty in 
which our wise fathers were lenient? For one, I can but 
believe that much of our present troubles spring from the 
indiscretion of the Abolitionists. The last fugitive-slave act, but 
for their ill-digested scheme, would never have been demanded, 
the Nebraska bill never have been presented, and slavery, 
instead of affecting to occupy the territories and raising its 
front over our future, would have receded from the sands of 
the Middle States, and unanimity and harmony prevailed 
between the benefactors of the North and the conservatives of 
the South, in devising means by the aids of wise providences 
to free the slaves. 

When we impartially review the past, and see the ends so 
far receding from the means as yet employed in this ques- 
tion, we are at a loss to see what Abolitionism has gained. 
Were we asked to define the term, we fear we should find it 
too much like most words ending in ‘sm, a term applied to a 
certain or uncertain movement, the aims of which, and means 
of accomplishing ends have not been defined. The party 
which is meant throughout this paper wished to have slavery 
in the United States abolished ; but in what way history 
will be puzzled to learn from their proceedings. They declared 
it immoral, unchristian, by every withering and merciless 
denunciation. In their charity for the slave, they were im- 
pelled to hunt the master with the savagery of a bloodhound, 
They incited the slave against his master; they induced him to 
run away; they stole him; they advocated amalgamation. 

As in all partisan movements, so in this, there were wise 
and good men who had defined in their own minds the wish to 
free the slave from bondage, and the country from slavery, 
yet who were not ready to live with the blacks on terms of 
equality, or to incite the slave against his master; who would 
bring about their object by colonization, yet they had not 
settled definitively the means of its accomplishment. 

Free-Soilism has for its object to prevent the spread of 
slavery in the United States. This may be dated back to the 
early history of the Confederation, though it did not receive 
its name untii a much later period. On all these questions, 
as on Temperance and Free-Masonry, old parties have been 
divided and new ones formed, again to be subdivided and 
sundered. 

Wilberforce, in England, made his voice heard in opposition 
to the African slave-trade ; England abolished slavery within 
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her own dominions; America nobly denounced the slave 
traffic; Massachusetts, in her colonial laws, refused to sanc- 
tion inherited servitude. By wise legislation the New-Eng- 
land States abolished the laws which in any way sanctioned 
slavery in their borders. We have done all that England has, 
while she has not outraged all history in any abolition 
Quixotism. 

For the mother country to abolish slavery in her colonies is 
widely different from the attempts of sovereign States to abolish 
it in States as sovereign as themselves. For England to abolish 
it in her own dominions was widely different from our inter- 
ferences with institutions which our Constitution protects. 
We have done little at colonization compared with England, 
nor have her examples always afforded flattering precedents. 

Much would I say, but I would speak with my readers, not 
write to them; for then I could speak to them in a manner 
I can not on paper. I should not be in fear of that neglect of 
a press that praises for a price, or of that of a press-ridden 
people who dare receive nothing unless it has been praised by 
its sapient tongue. Kelecticism is seldom admired save by 
those genuine thinkers who can tell that a patch is red if it 
chance to be found among those labelled blue. Partisans are 
forestalled by principles, and ignore the existence of every thing 
not within their prescribed pale. Parties cling to their cause 
espoused as though they had foresworn a blindness to the 
merits of every other. The press of the nineteenth century, 
in our Republic, pays a splendid tribute to our people by fol- 
lowing instead of leading public opinion; so, if it call up 
blushes by its neglect, or damn by faint praise, it is under- 
stood that if the intelligent public or the British press have 
commended, they have not heard of it. Thus we are made to 
fee] proud of our citizenship, and content with obscurity, where 
notoriety is the offspring of sycophancy, reputation scarcely 
held by a better or worse tenure. 

I would have my countrymen think for themselves, judge for 
themselves. They may not with safety depend on the judg- 
ment of writers of any class. Few of our most far-sighted men 
write at all, orat least it is with difficulty they are induced to write. 
The case in our own is different from what it was in former 
times when learning was confined to the cloister, and there 
were no or few means of inter-communication between dif- 
ferent countries. I wouldsee America a nation of right-think- 
ing people, not governed by sentiments of foreigners, who are 
almost of necessity ignorant of the life-springs of our institu- 
tions; no followers of quacks in science or literature. I would 
have them value literature at its just rate, not blind devotees. 
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subscribing to every pretension it may urge, however prepos- 
terous. Nor would I be understood to undervalue letters. If 
I seem for a moment to do so, it is because I value most highly 
manliness of thought and sentiment. What are the springs 
whence science and literature draw their nutriment? Where 
but from the universe spread before our eyes to-day, as of old it 
was before the Chaldeans in the heavens, the Greeks in beauty, 
Cuvier in the animal kingdom, the apostles and prophets in 
heavenly regions, open to-day to devout searchers after truth ? 
With such associations, letters are honored in serving mankind 
as aids to understand the universe in which we are placed ; 
so are many names through all time honored, ancient as well as 
modern. In former times books were serious things to profit 
the reader and draw reverence on the head of the author. In 
this nineteenth century, in times of wide-spread intelligence, 
convenient travel, and general diffusion of knowledge, conver- 
sation has assumed a dignity which in those was reserved for 
books. In those, to teach through the means of the press was 
considered sacred, becoming a priestly office; in these, the 
wiliest speculator is, possibly, no more interested in gain than 
publishers are, barely more than many authors. But this alone 
would not invalidate the usefulness of modern books Think 
not I speak without authority. I could startle you with nar- 
rating an instance told me by one of the largest publishing 
houses in America, of requesting an author to re-write an 
account of his stay ona certain mission. In vain it was replied, 
the account is true. The publisher had the—call it what you 
please—to send the author away with his manuscript with 
directions to make it saleable, and the author, the craven dis- 
honesty, in compliance with the request, to return it, manufac- 
tured to order. Think how we must lessen our reverence for 
types when public sentiment is so lenient as to have given 
birth to one such instance, setting aside the almost universal 
mercantile spirit of publishers, and the sycophancy of too 
many writers. A true history, a pure poem, an honest bio- 
graphy, if the subject be worthy of one; a chaste narrative, 
noble sentiments, pure logic, all science, all statistics, are to 
be reverenced, and an immortality of gratitude is the noble 
author’s just reward; while infamy no less durable should 
attend all authors and publishers who belittle public senti- 
ment, pervert the reason of the public, instill insidious 
thoughts, encourage depraved tastes. To think rightly is 
noble; to think wrongly may not be culpable in the indi- 
vidual, but devilish in its effects. If Sydney Smith intended 
a witticism in asking who reads an American book, certainly 
no successor of his will ever ask who writes one. I would see 
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noble authors reverenced, but I would no longer see book- 
making mania fostered by penny-a-liner paragraph-writers, 
abusers of policies who have not the mind to comprehend their 
utility, perverters of facts regarding existing states of things 
between our own and foreign governments—Jack Ketches, 
who fancy no one sees behind the scenes—ranters, who wag 
their tongues in vociferation to tell you they have coined their 
brains into logic. Still, I would say nothing but what would 
cause you more to reverence those who, induced by love of 
truth, impelled by poverty, it may be, to work those noble mines 
of intellect which often he buried beneath a weight of ~ 
rity—indignant at all falsehood and false pretension—see what 
a people need, and spare neither time nor labor to exert them- 
ane in their service; or those who are impelled to speak 
out what labors within them. If such are authors, and such 
in past times they were, who and what are they who have 
never thought of what was needed, or much less of what 
they were competent to give, but impelled by a grosser — 
than ever Narcissus pined to a shadow for, load their ad- 
mirers with a provender as useless for nutriment as their 
own shallow reason to serve the purpose of logic ? 

We would have the press, that true exponent of popular 
opinion, wield an influence for noble ends by examining both 
sides of a question, and becoming a medium of truth to a wide- 
spread, great, active, onward, and upward people. In its 
history, yet to be written, see to it that in her impartial scales, 
filibustering, spiritualism, witchcraft, have not been fostered 
at its door. What a story would not a truthful history of the 
press present! What revolutionary germs fostered! What 
fruitless agitations! What noble appeals! Whatignorance and 
what knowledge contribute to its influence! The fulcrum that 
moves the popular will, sends out hordes to the mines, to new 
territories, infuses a love of liberty and learning, builds up 
demagogues and quacks, fosters vicious literature, praises for a 
price, teaches the people to love the beautiful, the noble, spreads 
terror among the minority. Fortune’s minion gives a push to 
the declining, drowns the drowning. Its heart in the pockets 
of the rich, its lip on the dear interests of the people. 
A monster of vice and virtue, a Babel representing every 
interest. The wisdom of the nation must choose between 
its agitations. To them all things return, argue in what 
circle we may; the good sense of the people, their honesty, 
their integrity, must set all right. No censorship but this, no 
leaven. They take cognizance of Abolitionism, Mormonism, 
Spiritualism and their exponents — thought by their editors or 
those who pay them, quintessences of wisdom—and the rolls of 
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the Sybils of isms are consigned to oblivion. Yet the people, like 
childhood, are facile to impressions of good or evil, and need 
to hear voices from the calm heart of contemplative wisdom, 
or the oracles of false prophets prevail. We must have these 
voices through pamphlets, books, and the daily press. The 
times call for them. The country’s interests demand them. 
This is our faith in the people. As surely as the soul has an 
echo for melody, a response for beauty, so surely is there an 
echo in the people’s hearts for the clear calm voice of wis- 
dom. 

Our country is rich in genuine philanthropy; rich in wealth, 
that is lavished with beneficent prodigality; rich in large- 
thoughted men, in wide-spread intelligence; rich in mechanical 
skill, in manufacture, and merchandise ; rich and prosperous in 
those things which depend on individual labor exerted on 
behalf of self and kindred; while our multiplicity of interests, 
the sugar growing South, the extensive commerce of the Middle 
States, the manufactures of the North, the agriculture extending 
throughout our domain, our variety of country and climate, 
render strong and almost violent motives necessary to concen- 
tre the interest of all interests in one; so that none but an 
enthusiast would look among us for the patriotism of the small 
states of antiquity. On the same principles our plentifulness of 
demagogues may be accounted for, and our dearth of great 
statesmen. Among so many interests it is difficult for the 
representative to bring his immediate constituents’ interests 
into consistency with the public weal. Here many reflections 
come up respecting the consideration due from one interest to 
that of another, binding all in bond of common country. As 
each State delegates a portion of its sovereignty to the general 
government, so must our growing and conflicting interests 
forego something of the concrete for the aggregate. A wide- 
spread people like ours, made up of all the nations of the globe, 
holding lands under every zone, rife with every species of in- 
telligence, interested in every subject of industry and art, 
science and philosophy, are seldom a people of intense nation- 
ality. Notwanting in it forthe reason that high art is divested 
of it being above time and clime, but because in ordinary 
times diverse sectional interests and monopolies conflict and 
preponderate. Let the soil on which our houses are founded, 
the laws to which through centuries our forefathers have 
become attached, our public institutions, our existence as a 
people be endangered, and a Demosthenes has only to go 
through the exordium of his philippic to rouse the slumbering 
people. But our homes, our penates are not in danger; the 
lion-hearted people may calmly pursue their toils; the breeze 
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from Nebraska that ruffled the wave, shook in the shoulder of 
the sail, has blown itself to tranquillity, and a wiser people are 
beginning to learn that as often as they invoke a certain dark 
spirit, signs of dire portent disturb the political horizon. 

But while I write, many of the fine spirits of the land are 
gathered at Saratoga in contemplation of the repeal of the 
Nebraska bill. I will not assume to speak of the future, but 
looking as I do on the movement with an inherited love of 
country, yet with no lack of good will toward the enslaved A fri- 
can—looking on the beneficent interest felt for him as one thing, 
and a constant agitation of the slave question in such a man- 
ner as to mark distinct lines between Northern and Southern 
interests, a course against which, we are so wisely cautioned by 
Washington, as wholly another, I am vexed what to say of the 
matter. I feel that we are placed toward the South in relations 
similar to an individual who has so conducted himself as to 
have lost the confidence of those with whom he has dealings, 
and having demanded what he was not entitled to, or what he 
was, in a manner to which he had no right, must perchance 
submit to irascibility when he in a proper manner demands 
his own. Had we no concern in the past conduct of the aboli- 
tionists, our case would be different. Towever true it may be 
that those worthy people who now head the opposition to the 
Nebraska bill never had any part in the movements of the 
now-called fanatical Abolitionists of the past, the South can 
with difficulty be made to feel it. Certain it is, that this that I 
now write comes nearer an attempt to disapprove of their 
course, than any thing I have seen froma Northern pen. And 
our silence has been construed against us. Free-soilers may 
well feel that to prevent the introduction of slavery in the 
territories, a thing decided to be constitutional by many of the 
expounders of its great principles, through deliberate acts of 
legislation, is far different from, and not for a moment to be 
confounded with, any attempts at illegal interference with the 
municipal regulations of sister States, or any ill-digested schemes 
in opposition to their constitutional rights. It is so. If you 
disclaim the latter, disclaim it openly, that the South may see 
that you are not to be confounded in its disrespect with aboli- 
tionists of the past. Still we have given the advantage. We 
at the North are responsible for the abolition movement. The 
South so hold us, and if it be in their power, will make us rne 
it. If we could look on supinely and see the abolitionists 
interfering in an unlicensed manner with the interests of the 
South, they can dispute by inches their territorial claims, and 
they will. The abolition question is with us no longer a 
question of humanity. It is a state question. The North 
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have been led on by a subservient press or encouraged by its 
silence. Their movement either had no head, or was like the 
beast in fable, hundred-headed. I would not be unjust toward 
their pretensions. But if horrible crimes have ever been per- 
yetrated in the false name of religion, I believe that the clear 
liaeey of Northern abolitionism would reveal a hydra fanati- 
cism in the blessed garb of heavenly humanity, as clearly as 
damnable hypocrisy was ever found beneath a Jesuit’s cowl 
in the name of meek religion. Nor would I in my remarks on 
letters and the press, be thought to undervalue the nobility of 
one or the true position of the other; but if law in the time of 
Jeffries was ever made subservient to the interests of the king, 
letters, in form of books, pamphlets, and newspapers in this abo- 
lition movement have subserved the people’s caprices. Could 
a party have existed at the North so reckless as the Abolitionists 
are now become to appear, and no voice be raised against it? 
Could the Roman Catholics, in the reign of her surnamed the 
Bloody, murder the innocent by thousands, and think it religion? 
Could law, in the corrupt times of the English High Court of 
Chancery, the Star-Chamber, whose rays of justice were seldom 
revealed through the cloud of prejudice that filled it, have been 
quoted in contradistinction to all precedent? 

As regards the spread of slavery, it is become a question of pre- 
yonderating interests. It is not for the interest of the North to 
Soon slaves ; it is not its wish to have any slavery in the country. 
Let us show to the South that we see the error in the past 
unwarranted movements of the Abolitionists, and that we can 
assume a quiescence and break up the agitation mania, by allow- 
ing the mists of agitation to pass off and the whole subject to 
be contemplated in its true light. To assume a power which 
we have not‘is to lose that which we have. In vain we 
agitate muddy waters—mediums of oblique vision turn the 
subject more awry. Let there be quiet, calm measurement of 
medium and force and wise direction. See how far the 
Abolitionists have put back our cause. See, beneath many a 
winter’s agitation in Congress, how much nearer we are to the 
pearl. See if it do not recede while we unwittingly beat the 
empty wave. See how far legislation has become in a national! 
Congress to be a personal matter, so that prejudice leaps from 
the man and not from the principle or the measure proposed. 
See how far a committal is prejudicial to impartiality. We 
are committed against the Nebraska Bill—we are committed 
for Cuba—committed for or against almost every subject of 


national interest—receiving our prejudices from one source 
or another, it may be, or our judgments from deliberation. 
Why for ever battle about what can only be gained by 
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wisdom ? I hope that the seeds are already sown by the hand 
of a divine Providence that shall spring up and bear noble fruit, 
even the bread of liberty to every toil-spent American laborer. 
But if I read the times aright, that plant will best grow amid the 
valleys’ quiet, watered by benignity, not ambition; by philan- 
thropy, not strifes and bickerings. Will there be any rest after 
this repeal? Can we effect it? And what have we done when 
we do? Will we harp on violated compacts? Shall we set 
a safe precedent by looking behind a law of Congress to take 
advantage of circumstances in which it was passed? Are 
we to neglect the present who claim our beneficence? the 
degraded free negro—the ignorant hordes of German, Irish, 
emigrants of all classes, the incubus of our country, unless a 
mighty beneficence more noble than the ill-digested, question- 
able plan relating to the South be exercised in instructing them 
in our laws and duties—the incubus of our country, if we per- 
sist in overlooking their desperate plight in favor of the Greeks 
of our fancy. 

We would not tolerate any Southern interference in our 
interests—have any rivers shut up from our manufacturing 
interests ; but having become members of the common Union 
which guarantees slave institutions, we allow the South no 
rest, but they must have the one theme dinned in their ears, 
and hear our brags because we are by circumstances placed a 
half a century in advance of them in getting rid of slavery, 
it having been no longer for the interest of our purse or the 
good of our reputation for philanthropy to retain the institution. 

Would we have the slave free?—he is none of ours. 
Would we benefit the Northern negro ?—he is ours. Would 
we enact laws for South-Carolina? Would we not change 
the Constitution of England? Would we free all the negroes 
South ? Would we not cause Russian serfdom to be done away 
with? Would we express with freedom what we think is for 
the interest of the country ?—we are at liberty. Would we 
violate the sovereign right of the Southern States? Would 
we deserve ignominy of our country?—violate the princi- 
ples of its union. Would we deserve the honor of all good 
men ?——be constitutionally just. Would we have rid the 
South of Slavery ?—what less could we have offered than to 
purchase their slaves; and, in addition to this, aid in devis- 
ing means to supply free labor? Could we not find millions 
enough for this? Such conduct on our part might have 
induced the South to make up half the purse. This failing, 
we should have brought some scheme before Congress by 
which the whole country should be taxed to rid us of the slave. 
Any thing but the hair-brained, disgraceful course which his- 
tory shows to have been taken. Are the South unwilling to act 
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at all in the matter? Do they insist on being let alone? Are 
they not sovereign as we? Was New-England backward in 
colonial times in vindicating its sovereignity, and now foremost 
to push her authority where it can be no more legitimately 
exercised than in Africa or the moon? Having purchased the 
slaves, what less could we have done than aided in making 
some disposition of them after their freedom, either in educating 
or colonizing them? We have done little that merits so well 
of history as the calm endeavors of Southern men to devise 
means by which the South could divest herself of this hated 
garment, without tearing its very flesh and vitals. 

The State government can not take the property of citizens 
within its own limits unless under a compromise, much less 
can the general government take the property of the citizens 
of individual States. Still less can one section of the country 
dictate to another in matters of private property or municipal 
regulations. What, then, will we do? We must acknow- 
ledge that we have no right to dictate laws for the South. We 
must acknowledge that she has a right to regulate her muni- 
cipal governments. If we attempted to incite the slave against 
the master, we certainly can not confess it without great 
shame. 

It is legitimately deducible from history that wherever two 
races are thrown in juxtaposition with each other, so distinct 
in their conditions as not to inter-marry, the one or the other 
becomes actually or virtually enslaved. Such is the position 
which the African and Anglo-Saxon races sustain to each other 
in this country. They sustain it throughout the civilized 
world. The former can only live apart by themselves, or 
be in a state of bondage, or worse than bondage, among 
the whites. Is history false that we expect the African to 
surmount every obstacle, of which his being enslaved is the 
least? What is he when free, at least so far as regards 
becoming a peer of the Anglo-Saxon? I fear there would 
be more than a jest in the conclusion that stamped him non- 
descript. And there is much truth in the thought that he is 
continued in slavery not from the principles of slavery, but 
from the almost indelible circumstances of his condition. I 
can not unfold all his latent capabilities. I would gladly. But 
since there is much in these things at least to provoke reflection, 
and we are anxious to benefit him, being unable to procure 
his freedom, would we not do wisely to attempt the ameliora- 
tion of his condition, first by showing our prudence in doing 
nothing to oblige the master to have a jealous eye over 
him, thereby tightening, instead of loosening his chain? 
Having gained the master’s respect for our discretion, he may 
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be induced to listen to our wishes that he may become a pat- 
tern master by never exacting what he would not from a free 
laborer, never separating young children from parents, or hus- 
bands from wives, teaching them their duties in their present 
position—teaching them to think: such a course, wisely adopted 
half a century ago, and carried out, would have done much 
toward testing the capabilities of the race. 

I know that colonisation has an attractive sound, but for the 
aged and middle-aged old customs and habits, affections, have 
endeared them to the soil where they were born. It would be 
hard to begin life anew in some strange island, and Africa, 
after so long a separation from it as the race have experienced, 
could not possess many attractions for them. In case of their 
choosing to remain in the country, are they of such disposition 
as to be counted on as faithful laborers, unless they are held 
in pretty considerable subjection? But I can pursue this no 
farther without trespassing on the grounds of mere speculation. 
If we cannot live with them on terms of equality, if they as a 
race do not wish to be colonized, what are we to do with them ? 
Driven from every other resource, we are safe in the wish to 
have their masters take a kindly care of them, so holding the 
rein that they scarcely be conscious of it, so gradually educating 
them as to effect no violent change, until a dividing line be- 
tween slave and free be reached, and a beneficent and all-wise 
Providence interpose in aiding man discreetly to rectify the 
wrongs of the African. Immigration may come in in aid of 
this. 

Will the Abolitionists, seeing that their course does not 
appear to advantage as reviewed, say that if their efforts have 
been unsuccessful, their action has been in the main negative, 
consisting principally in expressions of their sentiments? There 
has been more than sentiment in the movement. They have 
given rise to mobs too numerous to be mentioned, tending to 
make us disrespected abroad, as being possessed of a weak 
government. 

Under the old provision for delivering up fugitives from 
labor, in a ease occurring at Boston near the close of the last 
century, the crowd opened a way for the fugitive, and thus the 
act failed to be executed. At the beginning of this century, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont refused to comply 
with the application, accompanied by documentary evidence, 
unless the master could show a bill of sale from the Almighty ! 
Under the last Fugitive Slave Act, there has been disturbance 
every where. At Buffalo the fugitive was beaten by a log of 
wood, and trial commenced while the blood issued from the 
wound. At Syracuse he was rescued by a mob, At Boston 
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he was rescued by a mob. At Harrisburg he was shot. At 
Christiana the man in pursuit of him was shot. 

Such instances induce us to the following reflections. Let 
us have no unconstitutional laws; let us send men to Congress 
who revere the Constitution and have acumen to interpret it, 
that the people be not tempted with two reasons for disobeying 
laws—their own repugnance and the unconstitutionality of the 
laws. Laws should never transgress the principles which restrict 
them, and especially they should not, where they are likely to 
be met with repugnance. If northern men in Congress feel 
that there is not power North to execute a law, it is a strong 
reason why it should not be passed. Laws in all well-directed 
governments command imperiously. Ignorance in law-givers 
is a fatal ignorance, Must the South be appeased by playing 

ass laws? If we at the North retain our national dignity, the 

outh will commiserate our repugnance to the extension of 
slave institutions. There is a something in all our natures that 
renders injudicious opposition fatal to our interests. It is 
useless to say the South will not codperate with us in adminis- 
tering the government and building up our greatness. South- 
ern gentlemen are men of honor, and as such should be dealt 
with. Let them see that we are not all to be suspected of that 
blackguardism which has too often prevailed in political ques- 
tions. Let the North be worthy and not to be despised, and it 
will neither despise the South nor be treated with contempt 
by it. 

As enthusiasm in the young, and a prevailing sentiment of 
reform, gives promise of a noble manhood, which, if properly 
developed a directed, will come to have its breadth and 
largeness tempered by a wise discretion, so may it not be with 
a people young in the experience of the genius and require- 
ments of their institutions? Their yearnings and sympathies 
for humanity become tempered by wise experiences, which show 
that governments can not exercise the freedom of individuals 
in respect of those questions which, in being discussed, include 
many conflicting interests. Individuals may do all things 
in the way of philanthropy, while both history and experience 
prove that governments can do little. 

The difficulties in this question are twofold. Slave-holding 
are inconsistently united under a common government with 
non-slaveholding States. A people in the land of freedom are 
branded with the indelible die of servitude by inferior caste. 
Principles are joined inconsistently, yet that junction has been 
taught to have been inevitable by every venerated voice of our 
country. Slavery and freedom are knotted together, and we 
bound to venerate the tie. What but compromise on compro- 
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mise, strife upon strife, could be expected to result from such a 
state? What will be, alas! we cannot predict. What will not, 
we feel too well. The slave-power is too great to be forced 
into any reluctant measure by any direct methods. The slave- 
holder is too spirited to submit to any course of conduct on 
our part, not sanctioned by our early history, and however 
disastrous might be the result of dissolution to either party, 
would dare it with its chances, rather than be driven to part 
with the institutions with which he entered the Union, and 
which still serve his requirements. The growth of free princi- 
ples and philanthropy may work much. The nedhaline 
may so improve on the African’s servitude as to render the 
negroes’ condition more endurable; but, in all further agita- 
tions, let it not be forgotten, that the twofold difficulty lies 
back of the Constitution and in the caste of the African. 
What our fathers could not check in its germ will continue to 
be perilously tampered with in its maturity. Though Chris- 
tian sentiments have advanced, slavery has a firmer foothold 
South now than it had at the time of the consolidation. In 
view of the following, so much personal feeling towards South- 
ern gentlemen is unwarranted. We entered into the Union 
with them as their institutions now are. There are no means 
provided for dissolving it. It is unmanly to persecute them. 
What casuistry can torture the responsibility of slavery so as 
to make it rest upon our shoulders, unless Russian serfdom 
rests there too? The District of Columbia was a gift to the 
General Government from slave States. Our fault, if there be 
any, does not consist in not abolishing slavery in its boundaries, 
but in accepting the gift. But this is past. Nor has any thing 
occurred by which we are directly responsible for slavery in 
the territories. The Nebraska bill in abolition of the Com- 
promise has only a negative bearing on the Territories. In 
every question of territory, the principle is still open. If by 
fair legislation, such as the Constitution points out, we can ex- 
clude slavery from the territories, we shall. If by such fair 
means we can not, why quarrel with the South? If under the 
Constitution a legitimate power has grown to be of greater con- 
sequence than was foreseen, are we to ask more than is to be 
expected from those whose interest it is to take advantage of 
it? If we were the South, and born in their circumstances, 
should we be more disinterested? Interests are ever the 
spirit of legitimate politics, while the personalities too fre- 
quently resorted to and fostered in this controversy, are little 
less than blackguardism. In all our reflections we recur to the 
inconsistency in uniting slave with free institutions. But this 
is our fate. Bravely, nobly, and manfully it must be struggled 
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with. We cannot undo influences at work before the consoli- 
dation, opposing its consummation, insidiously creeping in with 
its network, grown now to a tower of strength. Unless our 
statesmen and scholars are truly wise by the side of past his- 
tory declaring the inability of republics and monarchies to exist 
in consolidation, will be written on our future story the end- 
less disasters springing from a conflict of freedom with slavery. 
The subject is painful and we would gladly dismiss it, but 
we would have it looked upon less impassionedly, less through 
an English medium than it has been accustomed to be regarded. 
It is peculiarly American—new in the world’s history. 
Slavery in England never had a common feature with it as a 
national question. Reflect upon it, my countrymen, and see 
that the counsel must be furnished by the exigency and not 
the past. Never was conservative philosophy more required 
than in this question, 

It is customary to speak of slavery as a vexed question ; yet 
when looked upon calmly, the mists hang about Abolitionism, 
and not slavery. The Abolition party have worked in the mist, 
seen through the mist, felt menace the mist. American slavery 
is an institution peculiar to itself; springing from, or owing 
its existence to a people not conquered—not in the ordinary 
sense inferior, but throughout the civilized globe outcasts. 
Such is the stubborn fact; what grievous fate has wrought 
with them I know not. The institution with this germ for its 
basis—planted in our midst by causes foreign to our will—fas- 
tened upon us by the circumstances in which we sprang into 
national existence, by the movements and counter-movements 
of these mystics, from a plain matter of fact, to be dealt with 
by reason, has become of airy dimensions, bounded on no side, 
nor anywhere—headless, sideless—a monster—a butt for dema- 
gogues’ archery and fanatics’ terrors. It lowers over our mid- 
day, contrary to the custom of mists; threatens to swallow 
us, annihilate us, carry us captive, enslave us. But we are 
notenslaved. The African is. Liberate him! He is not my 
slave, and I cannot tear him from the South. He is shielded 
by that sacred Constitution which I am pledged to support. 
Where is all the soul of the movement, then? The strife is 
like a wilful child that struggles in its nurse’s arms; I will, 
against I cannot. 

Yet while the abolition movement deserves animadversion 
as regards its steps, its soul and spirit involves germs of great- 
ness parallel with the great heart of humanity. The people, 
says Burke, are seldom wrong in their sentiments ; nor are they 


wrong in their rebukes and dislikes of slavery. They may not 
be expected to be governed by the cautiousness which wise 
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and experienced heads would advocate. The people feel with- 
out regard to cause or consequence. No matter how slavery 
came among us—no matter what be the result of abolishing it, 
it is wrong, and can not be made right. We will express our 
sentiments; we will, if possible, they say, have none of it. 
They set a ball in motion—a firebrand, it may be—that alarms 
for a time, and perchance devastates ; but its appearance is a 
signal of future direction from a wiser hand. All revolutions 
are born of them, consummated by conservatism. They are 
the soul and genius of a country, the heart and lungs, conser- 
vatists, the planning and executing head. 

In polities, as in law, there are few abstract principles—cir- 
cumstances make up the case. Though slavery be wrong, if I, 
of my own free will, enter into a solemn compact to respect 
your holding men in bondage, can I by any casuistry defend 
myself against the charge of meanness for doing all in my 
power to defeat the purpose of the compact? Can I compro- 
mise with an institution when it is to my advantage to do so, 
and dishonorably plot against it when I can receive no more 
benefits from those whose interest it is to continue it ? 

Beware how you foster slavery by unduly magnifying it, 
lest the nations abroad become to think us a restless and inef:- 
ficient people, battling with a monster with one hand, and 
nourishing it with the other—pouring out great threats against 
the South, while all eyes see that we can neither stir hand nor 
foot to execute them; and, acknowledging this, flatter our- 
selves that our sentiments towards the African—noble because 
not circumscribed by interest-—will penetrate the heart of 
interest. Our silent sentiments of thankfulness that cireum- 
stances have not placed us in a State where slave interests are 
fostered, our alle lives and forbearance, will plead tenfold 
more than brazen-tongued sufficiency. Whether there be Free- 
soilism, Colonization, or Abolitionism in any form, let its steps 
be guided by the Constitution. Though wise men framed that 
venerated instrument, wise men will long be needed to equal 
the demands of its widely-developing exigencies. 

If all are aware that it is the true reading of the matter 
that Abolitionism of the past is condemned in history, and 
no one is now so mad as to attempt to revive its doctrines, or 
think to interfere in any way with slavery in the States, and 
that future legislation will be directed to the Territories, what 
will a constant agitation gain? Why not attend for a while to 
other interests, until some question arises in relation to territory 
which demands manly and humane action, guided by consti- 
tutional principles? We have no faith in these eternal agita- 
tions. ‘There is no end to them. We are tired of them. 
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Beware how little of patriotism there is in them—how much 
partisanship—how much demagoguery—how much unwise 
philanthropy—how much useless array of section againt sec- 
tion. First it was slavery in the States—slavery every where— 
slavery in the District of Columbia—slavery in the Territories. 
Now the cry is reduced to the Territories. Let us be freed 
once in a century from the fruitless agitation. We are not to 
forego our rights; but let us hear the last of compromise, and 
repeal, acts consuming the winter in being passed, the summer 
in creating mobs, again to be repealed and repassed. 

Never act upon or think about American slavery without 
advice from the Constitution. As the Christian reveres his Bible, 
so should the statesman the Constitution. Be not deluded by 
foreigners. They can not comprehend the American slave 
question. Have you an unconstitutional act first to get rid of, 
and the Nebraska Bill to repeal—slavery in the District of 
Columbia to do away with? Though we indulge in no gloomy 
foreboding, continue to agitate the turbulent waters, outrage the 
exasperated South, still smarting under abolition libertinism, 
and disunion will begin to be canvassed with coolness; its 
advantages and disadvantages have already been subjects of 
comment by the press; and if there be no cessation to this per- 
petual agitation, they will become the theme of North and 

outh, and foreigners will encourage the dissension, as they have 
continued to do since its introduction. In most domestic national 
quarrels the spoils are enjoyed by foreigners, who, from the first, 
have not ceased to have a vigilant eye to them, in case by any 
manceuvre things could be brought to open rupture. “ Ithica 
wishes this, and the Atridz would purchase it with great joy.” 

In view of former failures a new direction, it is said, has 
been silently given, more powerful for its silence, as the 
majestic workings of the ocean after the lightning and the 
cloud are past. The slaveholder, not the slave, in this new 
direction, claims our sympathies. Accident robbed the slave 
of his noble walk and free look to heaven, while down in the 
depths of his spirit, in dim image, slept the impress of man- 
hood; circumstances, uncontrollable by the present slave- 
holder, have shaped his fate, cast his die, in the indelible hue 
of anti-republican caste. The South has no American people ; 
slaves are not Americans. The castes of monarchies are not 
American. True nobility grows nowhere but on republican 
soil. Call the country what you may, there are no nobles 
save where there is the spirit of freedom. 

The movement against slavery seems at present directed 
toward the master, with a view of impressing on the country 
and the world, the ignobleness of holding slave-property. 
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We at the North have borne their affected contempt of labor, 
while they have shared the name of gentle-born and refined. 
The world is now fain to acknowledge the nobility of toil, ig- 
nore that of indolence, if not to shadow it with dishonor. But 
circumstances uncontrollable have given the South this disad- 
vantage in the progressive round of freedom and true esti- 
mate of dignity and worth. If we should thank God for one, 
blessing more than another, it is not that we were born in a 
free country, but on free soil. In this expression of enlight- 
ened sentiment—the result of centuries of Christian pro- 
gression—it is the design to bring the slaveholder to aban- 
don his slaves by his being made to feel that his position 
is robbed of honorable caste in the eye of the Christianized 
world. Before, for the sake of humanity, it would work a 
direct liberation of the slave; defeated in this, it would 
now liberate the master from his slaves. But how will this 
be brought about? Do Southern gentlemen wish it? Set 
aside their disgust at all they have heard and borne from the 
North, and, we believe, in their souls they do. Yet, in look- 
ing at the movement impartially it seems a ball of contention, 
from which fearful workings may come rather than any possi- 
ble good. Were the slave-power confined to an inconsiderable 
interest, it might do; but on the contrary, we are contending 
with a mighty power. Humanity, an indefinable thing to the 
eye of caleulation—to the people a myrmidon of strength—is 
enlisted on one side; on the other, the sovereignties, the pur- 
suits and customs, the properties and dear interests of the 
South. To enter on such a crusade, is a fearful enlistment to 
one who loves the Union. 

A true statesman has no hobbies, knows no sectional 
interests, where his country is concerned; nor would we, in 
this question, know any interests but the interests of the 
Union. As blessings and curses often change guises, so may 
the waters be purified from sources unlooked for when all 
others fail. The attention of the nation, directed to some other 
important theme, might work well for apparently neglected 
interests. As man becomes far-sighted, many-sided, large- 
minded, by developing all that is within him, instead of dwell- 
ing on the cultivation of some particular quality ; so a nation 
truly builds up its greatness by husbanding all its resources, 
bringing out all its forces, shaping all its means and aims to 
the end of a great destiny. It is our earnest hope that desti- 
nies in the hand of Providence will work out this palpable 
inconsistency in our government, and the South participate in 
the blessed view of waving fields, cultivated throughout its 
broad domain by willing and faithful laborers. 
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Though ere this takes place we foresee that the slave question, 
which began to be discussed in the earliest history of American 
politics, will afford many a fruitful theme of discussion, even 
though confined to its legitimate sphere—yet, though Southern 
schemes of acquisition of the islands of the sea suited to slave 
productions, schemes for territorial acquisition and slave-terri- 
tories, and a thousand others arise, we do not despair. Any 
thing coming in a tangible form may be met with, but not 
these air-drawn sophisms of abolition phantasy. But whatever 
this luckless subject has bred, or has yet in store, we hold by 
these oracular words of the great patriot, with which we close 
our already lengthened article :—* It is of infinite moment that 
you should properly estimate the immense value of your na- 
tional union to your collective and individual happiness ; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourself to think and speak of it as 
the palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of any attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the fon ties which now link 
together the various parts.” 


THt CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


As the war betweca Russia and Turkey had its origin in 
the religious or chureh question, and, as but little is known of 
the doctrines, government, and worship of the Russian Church, 
in our country, the subject which we are now to consider is 
possessel of peculiar interest. 

We have said that we know little, in this country, of the 
Russian Church. With almost every other form of religion, 
or irreligion, we are conversant. Books are written and re-writ- 
ten on the Roman Catholic religion, and on every form of 
Protestantism. Infidelity is discussed in pamphlets and maga- 
zines; Mohammedanism itself has had a host of critics; but of 
the Russian Church, embracing one fourth of the Christians of 
the world—occupying (at least in a branch of it) the very site 
where religion itself had its cradle, and its great Head his 
death—with so much of the deepest interest, in its later his- 
torical crises, and in its ritual and ceremonies, to the student 
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and the Christian, there is not, we believe, a single history 
of any size published in our country. We might go further 
and say that, even in England, it is only recent that the great 
Russian historian Mouravieff has been translated, and, so far 
as we are informed, Koramsin himself is even yet without 
an English translator. France has done something in putting 
before its citizens the religious aspects of the East, and it must 
be remembered that the chapters which are occasionally to 
be met with in England and this country on the Russian — 
Church are generally borrowed from the French. Most of 
the little information, therefore, that is possessed on this sub- 
ject, comes from Roman Catholic Paris. 

What, then, it is very important to ask, is the nature and 
value of this information? Without in the least degree 
wishing to impeach the ability or sincerity of the writers 
referred to, and of whom Le Brun and Le Duc may be given 
as the representatives, we are compelled to say that it is all on 
one side, and that the most hostile side. It is a well-known 
fact of history, that for years the Church of Rome has had 
contests with the Fastern Orthodox Church, both in the Rus- 
sian and Greek branches of it, and that there is the most intense 
aversion existing between the belligerents. Is it fair, then, to 
rely exclusively and confidently on either side when it gives an 
account of the other? Would we not feel compelled to qualif 
the statements of a Muscovite when he speaks of the Ghureh 
of Rome? Would any Roman Catholic, in our midst, think 
it just that a Protestant should be relied on to characterize 
his faith? Or would a Protestant be willing to accept a 
picture of Protestantism as drawn by a Roman Catholic? 

We must be fair and candid, accordingly, toward Russia; 
and if we wish really to know about its Church, and not to be 
put off with the prejudiced and one-sided statements of Roman 
Catholic or ultra Protestant writers, we must look not only 
to these, but also to others more favorable to Russia for the 
information, 

We propose to give such a view, though a brief one, of the 
doctrines, government, and worship of this communion, premis- 
ing this statement with the declaration that, in all essential re- 
spects, the Greek Orthodox Church and the Russian churches 
are but branches of the same communion, to be regarded as one, 
in the same sense that the Church of England and the Episco- 
al Church among us are one. On this subject a late Cam- 

ridge Fellow, who looks with a very censorious eye to the 
state of the Greek Church, remarks, that in tenets of faith, in 
the number and nature of the sacraments, in the use of the 
liturgies, and in rites of worship, the churches are identical. 
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He adds, however, that, since the reformations of Peter the 
Great, the Russian Church is free from many of the supersti- 
tions and antique ceremonies which disfigure the Greek. 

The first remark to be made on the doctrines of the Russian 
Church is, that the Bible is held to be the source of all reli- 
gious truth, and that during the time of Alexander, there was 
not a more zealous society for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures than the Russian. Its supposed political tendencies led 
to its loss of imperial favor. ‘The Russian Church, unlike the 
Churches of England and Rome, has but one of the three 
ancient creeds. But she considers that the second, the Con- 
stantinopolitan, (881 A.D.,) which she retains, is an explication 
of the first or Nicean, and the third, the Athanasian, is of 
Western origin. Yet she rejects as strongly as any other 
church the heresy of Nestorius. 

All the six general councils are received, and, in addition, 
the second Nicean Synod, held A.D. 757, on the question of 
images. All the subsequent councils held by Rome to be 
general, and which imposed, as matters of faith, and to be held 
by every one, the doctrines which the opponents of the 
Church of Rome particularly object to, are disowned in this 
sense by Russia. The union established at the Florentine 
Council (A.D. 1489) between the East and the West, was 
rejected by the East. Her representatives had gone thither 
earnestly desirous (as the friends of Russia maintain) to get the 
aid of Europe against the Turks, then threatening Constanti- 
nople, but so great was the aversion toward the views of the 
Pope, that the delegates, on their return to the Fast, were made 
the subjects of derision, and their actions disavowed. 

Moreove®, the Russian Church maintains a liturgical form of 
worship, he Lvurvies of Basil and Chrysostoia be ing chiefly 
in use; te former and the longer one during the Sundays of 
Lent, and ou some other special occasions; tle latter, ordina- 
rily. ‘These liturgies, as is always the case where they are 
used, have served not only for purposes of devotion, but also 
as a commentary and barrier for its doctrines; even to the 
extent of being a daily exposition of them to all the people 
assembled to worship. 

But thus far we have only seen what might be called the posi- 
tive and general elements of the Russian theology. Its negative 
aspects—its contrasts with modern phases of Christianity, hostile 
to its own—have not been seen. This, however, can also be exhi- 
bited, as there are documents bearing on this point, expressly 
discriminating between the dogmas of the Eastern Church and 
those of the Roman Catholic and Calvinistic bodies, with which 
the Eastern Church has come in collision. These documents, 
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therefore, will show, not only what this Church does profess, but 
also what she does not. Very singular, too, is it that the same 
work which was composed by a great Russian bishop, to meet 
the demands of his Church against the Roman Catholics (at the 
famous period of the uniate controversy in Little Russia, when 
so large a portion of its inhabitants were sorely persecuted by 
the King of Poland, and by the agents of Rome) is the very 
same which was produced and referred to to meet the efforts 
of the Calvinists, under the influence of Holland, to draw the 
Patriarch of Constantinople from his allegiance to the East. 
This work is the orthodox confession of Peter Mogila, after- 
ward corrected by Meletius Syriga. It was composed about 
A.D. 1652, and altered 1643. At this period Claude and the 
Sorbonnists of Paris were waging their fierce warfare, and both 
were anxious to claim the Greeks as on their side. The occa- 
sion of the latter use of this document, when it so particularly 
bore on modern church questions was this: Cyril Lucar (of 
whom the ecclesiastical student needs little information) was 
found in communication with the Calvinists, particularly the 
Dutch Ambassador, Von Der Haga, whose religious books 
were read and highly commended by the Patriarch. At once, 
of course, the French agents began a counter conspiracy, to 
draw off the Patriarch from the influence of the Meformed. 
Cyril of Bera, the successor in the see, condemns Cyril 
Lucar of Calvinism, the matter of the charge being a Con- 
fession, in eighteen articles, said to have been written by this 
Patriarch, and which the Dutch Ambassador, before alluded 
to, declared Cyril had affirmed to be his own, in the house 
of the French Ambassador, M. de Macheville. Cyril of Berza 
was, however, himself afterward condemned; and among the 
charges brought against him was one for having falsely charged 
his predecessor. 

Then followed the Synod of Jassy, (1643,) held under Par- 
thenius, Patriarch of Constantinople, and which was convoked 
through the exertions of John, Hospodar of Moldavia. Tlere 
the before-mentioned Confession is spoken of as attributed to 
Cyril Lucar—(for the object here was not so much to condemn 
Cyril as to condemn Calvinism)—and is thoroughly repro- 
bated. It was at this Synod, held to take cognizance of these 
disputes between the French and Dutch theologians, (for it was 
they in reality, and not the Greeks, who were making trouble,) 
that the Orthodox Confession of Peter Mogila, corrected under 
the direction of the Patriarch of Constantinople by Meletius 
Syriga, was used against the Calvinists, 

It will be remembered that, while Archimandrite of the 
Pechersky Lavra, (7. ¢, abbot of that monastery,) Peter 
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Mogila had drawn up this very Confession to withstand the 
Jesuits. So it served both purposes. The acts of this Synod 
were confirmed by four patriarchs, and by Peter Mogila him- 
self, then promoted to be Metropolitan of Kieff. 

It can not be doubted that, under the French influence, 
there are Latin scholasticisms in this Confession as then revised. 
Transubstantiation (both in name and explanation of the mode 
of the Divine Presence) is therein affirmed to be the doctrine 
of the Eastern Church. Moreover, this revised Confession 
was subsequently adopted in Russia, though hastily, and with- 
out, so far as we can see, a single thought of a committal to 
the doctrine on this subject, as ordinarily understood ; for in 
Russia (as was also the case at Jassy) it is expressly stated 
that no attempt is made to define the mode of the Presence in 
the Eucharist. 

But what places this matter in a still clearer light with 
regard to Russia is, that the Holy Governing Synod has lately 
published a catechism in which, while the word transubstantia- 
tion is still used, and a reference on this point is made to the 
Orthodox Confession, yet the explanation of the mode is entirely 
omitted. No evidence could be clearer to show that the Russian 
Church hereby intended to set forth simply the doctrine of 
the real Presence, and not that of transubstantiation, at least 
as understood. 

In this connection we must not fail to say a word about the 
Synod of Jerusalem, (or Bethlehem,) held under Dositheus, 
patriarch of that see, in the year 1672. The same subject is 
discussed, the same term and explanation of transubstantiation 
are employed, with the same re mee of any design to explain, 
and, lastly, the same Calvinistic Confession of eighteen articles 
is condemned. But it is to be noted, that as the French influ- 
ence was very strong in this Synod, the council sets forth at 
length its reasons for believing that this Confession was not 
composed by the Patriarch, Cyril Lucar, but was a forgery 

almed upon him by the Calvinists. It gives extracts from 
Cyril’s other writings to show that it could not be his. There 
is a probability, however, that it was his. 

We have allowed the thread of this narrative of the actions 
of the Greeks, French, and Dutch, in reference to the Latin- 
isms of the Orthodox Church of the East, to be as unbroken as 
possible. The reader will find in what we have said a general 
view, and be able to take in all the principal features of the 
case. We must, however, dwell for 2 moment longer on one 
part of the subject to which we have but briefly alluded—the 
connection of these parties with the case of Cyril Lucar—for 
it is important in almost every respect, as we infer from this 
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one case—the mind of the Church of Rome in such wily 
intrigues, both political and ecclesiastical, with the affairs of the 
East; the position and temper of the Greelss also, in permit- 
ting, and in their manner of permitting, such interference; 
and lastly, the general estimate we are to form of the whole 
testimony here afforded by the Greek Church, under such 
constraining circumstances, touching the doctrine under con- 
sideration, which was the special end that these intrigues had 
in view. The origin of the question in the East dates, not 
from any domestic disturbance, but from contests then raging 
with a violence that has but few parallels in the history of 
Western Europe. France, so long an arena of religious 
discord, must needs drag in the East to partake of the quar- 
rel. The two parties were, of course, the Roman Catholics 
and the Huguenots. 

The Jansenists of France had assumed a hostile position 
toward the Jesuits, chiefly on the subject of grace. ‘Terrible 
was the conflict between them. It entered the court of the 
lofty monarch Louis XIV., who, goaded on by his famous confes- 
sors, La Chaise and Le Lellier, condescended to mingle in the 
struggle against the Port-Royalists. The odium brought 
against the St. Cyr and all who favored the tenets of that 
celebrated assembly, for their Augustinianism or Calvinism 
would very reasonably have urged the Jansenists, though not 
abating a jot or tittle of hostility to the Jesuits or to Molena, 
who wrote the semi-Pelagian work on grace, studiously, and 
even anxiously, to endeavor to free themselves from any sus- 
picion of a sympathy with the Huguenots. Catholics they 
were and Catholics they would be, though spurned from the 
very footstool of the Pontiff, to whose authority they bowed 
with all the submission of the most thorough devotees. Nor did 
they question his infallibility. It was only to his impeccability 
that they demurred, his power to say what were facts as well 
as what were doctrines. The latter they would grant him, but 
the former they would not, and accordingly, when he attempted 
to say what doctrines Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, in his work 
on Augustine, and Quesnel, in his work on the Scriptures, had 
maintained, they declared that such tenets, even if wrong, 
were, as matters of fact, not to be attributed to these 
writers. At the period of which we are writing, the younger 
Arnaud, one of the most illustrious defenders of Jansenism, 
together with Nicole, had published their Perpetuity of the 
Faith of the Catholic Church, on the Subject of the Eucharist. 
Claude, the earnest and undaunted champion of Protestant- 
ism, joined issue with them. Then came the proofs. To the 
East they went, each determined to bring proofs from this 
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venerable branch of the Chureh in their own favor. Each saw 
in the symbols of the Greek Church a confirmation of their 
own views, and each hastened with all the ardor of partisan 
theologians and backed by all the influence, personal, regal, 
aud more than all pecuniary, which they could lay hold of, to 
gain bishops and priests to swell the long catalogues of aflida- 
vits on the question of the Eucharist. 

It was then that the sore troubles of Cyril began. Ie was 
born in Candia, and after finishing his studies in Venice, he 
travelled into the reformed countries of Europe. There he 
saw and learned enough to give him the greatest aversion to 
the Church of Rome. Gaining the favor of Meletius Pegus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, who was also most bitterly opposed 
to Rome, he was ordained priest by this prelate, and afterward 
appointed the head of a monastery. He was sent with a letter 
from this patriarch to Poland, to prevent the union of that 
country with Rome, which some of the Uniates, backed by 


Sigismund, the king, had gone to Rome for the purpose of 


effecting, and Cyril narrowly escaped paying the penalty of his 
life for his opposition to the measure, (1581.) His persecutions 
here were trying, and the Jesuits say that he made a confession 
of faith in conformity with that of Rome. Then he was raised 
to the patriarchal see of Alexandria. Cyril was at Constanti- 
nople at the time of the death of the patriarch Neophytus, and 
was the victim of the intrigues and bribery for a successor. 
Cyril was recommended for the place, but gold gained over the 
Grand Seignor whose confirmation was necessary, and an oppo- 
nent was advanced to the see. Dying shortly after, Cyril was 
elevated to succeed him in 1621. At this event the Romanists 
were incensed. They resolved to ruin him by force or fraud. 
They attempted to persuade the Turks that Cyril was undermin- 
ing their government and religion. At that time Sir Thomas 
Rowe was the English ambassador in Constantinople, acting 
in favor of Cyril, in conjunction with the Dutch ambassador, 
Von der Haga, while Count de Cesé was the French ambassador 
opposed to them. Cyril’s intimacy with these ambassadors 
still further encouraged the Jesuits to get his deposition, and 
place in his stead Gregory, Bishop of Amasia, who had already 
submitted to Rome. Cyril excommunicated this pretender. 
This blow was but the more irritating, and now they accused 
Cyril, to the Vizer, of attempting to betray one of the Turkish 
Islands to the Duke of Florence. On this charge he was 
deposed and banished to Rhodes, and his rival advanced to 
the see, on the promise of paying £20,000. Urban VIII. is 
gratified with the suecess of his partisans and writes a grat- 
ulatory letter, using no very gentle terms towards Cyril. Not 
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to enter further into particulars, we may remark that Cyril 
was at last strangled by the Turks (1638) in consequence 
of the intrigues of the Romanists. 

From such a brief sketch of the kind and extent of influ- 
ence brought to bear upon the Greek Church at the time of 
Cyril, an opinion may be drawn of the worth of any thing 
which was accomplished by these efforts. Altogether it is an 
instructive chapter in history. The Romish error which crept 
in under such circumstances, is a mere excrescence on the 
body, a covering of mere parasitic growth. It may be removed 
at any time without destroying the eharacter of the Church, 
which, like the Church of England, in former times, has been 
forced and inveigled into a temporary addition of foreign mat- 
ter to her own indigenous summary of truth. 

Another topic in reference to the doctrines of this Church 
which must be considered, is less involved in doubt than the 
question of the Eucharist. The famous difficulty, which, from 
of old, has ostensibly divided the eastern rite from the whole 
west, has been the fi/ioque question: the procession of the spirit 
from the Father and the Son, as the western creeds maintain, 
but from the Father only, as the Greeks affirm. That this is 
merely a petty dispute, and moreover one which has not always 
been regarded, when a favorable hearing was had, as one of 
great importance, we think can easily be maintained. 

In the first place, the denial in words that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son has not, by the acknowledgment of all 
parties, in the least degree led to any alteration by the Eastern 
Church of the great and real statement of the ‘l'rinity. That 
doctrine remains undisturbed. Whatever may or may not be 
the value of the view in regard to the procession, it does not 
and has not, as a matter of fue, had the least bearing on this 
ulterior statement; for they still believe that in the Godhead 
there are three persons and one God, and that the Spirit is of 
the same substance with the Father. It seems really to be 
only a matter in which the word procession appears to them to 
be an objectionable one, and this principally because it has not 
the sanction for its use of the greatest antiquity. Again, when 
the famous effort was made by the non-Jurors to bring about a 
union between themselves and the Eastern Church, (both in its 
Greek and Russian branches,) no mention whatever is at last 
made to any part of this question of the procession. There 
was a bar to the consummation of the desired union, but it was 
not this. It was on two points: the invocation of Saints and 
the veneration of relics; though even as regards these points 
there seemed to be no cause for separation, the two parties 
being almost entirely agreed. So that this question, as we 
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have said, is not historically of any great moment, as a question 
of division. 

We should here state, as we have mentioned the subjects 
of invocation and veneration, that in regard to the first, the 
Eastern patriarchs, though using the direct form of address to 
the Saints in their devotional offices, would not consent to have 
this considered as an act of Divine worship, and that they 
placed so little value on it as a matter of principle that they 
were willing for the English to come into a union with them 
on the terms of their simply acknowledging an invocation of 
the Saints in their prayers, without using any direct addresses. 
So, too, in regard to the veneration question. They use pic- 
tures, but not s/atues or graven images. They insisted on a 
respect shown to them, representatively, not as an essential 
matter or test of orthodoxy, but as an ancient rule of the 
Church handed down to them by the second synod of Nicea. 
And it will, we think, generally be found to have been the 
case in all discussions with the Eastern Christians, except at 
the time of Cyril Lucar, that they deferred entirely to authority 
rather than principle, holding the past in such veneration as 
to incur the charge from their enemies of being a church 
petrified. 

We would further state that as to the doctrine of Jay bap- 
tism, as it is commonly called, the Eastern Church is divided. 
The Greeks baptize all, Roman Catholics and Lutherans, (for 
Lutherans and Calvinists they have used as synonymous terms,) 
who enter their fold; but the Russians have condemuied these 
re-baptizations, though they hold that the Church of Rome 
has apostatized and fallen, though it has not always been 
found practicable to observe the rule, particularly when the 
Roman Catholics were giving too much trouble. In their own 
Church laymen baptize in cases of great danger. 

A few other doctrines of the Church are here briefly men- 
tioned. 

We have spoken of the Trinity. 

As to justification, the Church holds that a man is justified 
by faith, but that this faith is active, producing all good works. 

In regard to the whole doctrine of redemption, there is no 
difference, or but little, from the Enylisi Church. 

As to baptism, they hold, of course, to its highest spiritual 
efficacy. They administer it to children when they are eight 
days old; and, after having anointed their bodies and used 
the ancient form of expelling the evil spirit, then they dmmerse 
the infant three times, at each name of the Trinity, although 
pouring the water on the child is sometimes practised. If two 
children or more are to be baptized, fresh water is used for 
each one. 
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In confirming, which is done immediately after baptism, they 
use no imposition of hands, but simply the seal/ng, or anointing ; 
and this is administered by the priest, not the bishop, although 
be consecration of the ointment must be performed by the 

ishop. 

Of Phe Eucharist, we would remark, further than we have 
already done, that they entirely eschew the denial of the cup 
to the laity, as practised by the Church of Rome. In adminis- 
tering it, the consecrating priest first gives the bread and then 
the wine to those of the clerical order who are present, and 
then he administers it to the people in the following way: part 
of the consecrated bread is dipped or soaked in the wine, and 
with a spoon a portion of each is put in the mouth of the recipi- 
ent. This precaution, no doubt, 1s to prevent an apparent irre- 
verence which might be exhibited in any accidents during the 
administration. They also administer the Eucharist, in con- 
formity to very ancient custom, to children. The laity are 
obliged to receive it four times a year. Generally the people 
do not communicate with the priest ; yet they have the greatest 
desire to be witnesses, and they see Pe this part of worship to 
be the most important of all. When they do participate, they 
do so standing. 

On the subject of purgatory, they firmly hold that the bodies 
of all who lie are not united to their souls until the resurrection. 
Consequently, they hold that in the mean time the souls of all 
are in the intermediate state. Further, they maintain that 
there are but two places in this intermediate state for all who 
die, and not three, as held by the Church of Rome. The doc- 
trine of purgatory, in the sense of penal suffering and purgation 
by fire, they utterly disclaim; nevertheless, some few, tinctured 
by the novelties of the Bethlehem Synod, go somewhat further 
on this point, and prayers are common both to the saints and 
for the wicked who have departed; although on this latter 
point some of the Greeks disclaim any thing more than a mere 
charitable practice, while others seem to have a taint of Origen- 
ism in their views. 

On the subject of auricular confession, the Church disclaims 
any judicial act on the part of her priests, and any necessity to 
make an avowal of every sin in order to be pardoned; while 
some say the whole question of confession is a voluntary one 
left to the discretion of each individual: when, however, the 
confession is made in the presence of the priest, it is generally 
made to the invisible Angel of God rather than to the priest 
himself; and the various forms of absolution used on the 
oceasion all imply this view of the subject. ‘God pardon 
thee through me his servant” may be considered as a model or 
test of these declarations. 
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As still further and especially connected with dectrines and 
yractices in the Church of Rome, we may mention that the 

ussians refuse to celebrate the solemnities practised by the 
Church of Rome in honor of the Virgin Mary and of the saints ; 
they administer tlte communion in leavened bread, and not 
unleavened, as is done in the Church of Rome, (for they main- 
tain that leavened bread was used by our Saviour;) they assert 
that the consecration of the elements does not take place at the 
words insisted on by the Church of Rome, but after the invo- 
cation of the Spirit ; they pay no homage to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; they condemn in the strongest language 
the origin and sale of indulgences and dispensations; and, 
finally, they excommunicate the Pope and all Roman Catholic 
prelates on Holy Thursday or Ascension-day. 

Before passing away from the consideration of the doctrines 
of the Russian Church, we would offer a few remarks in the 
way of a general review or summing up of their sfafus among 
the creeds and other doctrinal formulas of other religious 
bodies. The Kastern Church, beyond any other religious body 
—Roman, Reformed, or ultra-Protestant—has held tenaciously 
to what has been handed down to them from of old. regarding 
itself, in the highest sense of the phrase, the witness and 
keeper of the sacred deposit; the only materia! exception 
to ra rule being in the action of the Jerusaluom Synot. But the 
addition made at this time of matter too clearly Lutin in its 
complexion was made under the most violent state of excite- 
ment, and that political as well as religious, without full and 
candid discussion, and consequently without an apprehension 
of all that the additions then made involve in themselves and 
in their consequences. Further, these additions hive been 
regarded only as national expositions of the truth, somewhat 
in the same way that the Augsburg Confession, the ileidelberg 
Catechism, and the Thirty-nine Articles—the symbolic books 
of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and English com:anions—have 
been superinduced, and not as a formal and fina! conclusion of 
matters de fide binding on every one and everywhere on peril 
of salvation, and even less as the emanations of « body claiming 
in doctrine and fact to be the only infallible centre of union to 
all men throughout the world. It is in the power of that 
Church, at any time, to reform these provincial enactments, or to 
receive others to her communion as individuals or in a corporate 
capacity, without requiring them to subscribe to these novelties 
—a fact to which we have elsewhere referred. Moreover, the 
greatest practical errors which are charged against the Church 
of Rome as the consequences of her novel dogmas, are here dis- 
owned ; and that not by one or two irresponsible parties, and 
in secret, but publicly and constantly. 
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And, finally, while we see everywhere in western Europe, 
and, perhaps more than anywhere else in our own country, 
a more refined deism taking the place, with a vast number 
of the people, of revealed religion, and infidelity of mind and 
heart, menifested in neglect and contempt of the Church and 
her ordinances, in Russia we do not see such things. Super- 
stition there is in some degree, and especially among the lower 
orders. Dut, in a great measure, it is harmless, frequently 
leading upward and onward to holiness, and never to be 
dreaded as much as a bald, bold intidelity. ‘Superstition may 
be removed by education; but what but a broader develop- 
ment can remove infidelity ? 

The next subject to be considered is that of the government 
of the Rv <sian Church. To use language familiar to us, there 
is Oi cous. Lov Parity, but an Episcopacy, universally preva- 
lent; although this Episcopacy has assumed the place in its 
chief officers of a Patriarchate, as distinguished from a Popery 
at Rome and an Archiepiscopacy at Canterbury. The reader 
of Roman history of the period of Justinian will be able to say 
which was then prevalent ; for the question was then one of a 
civil as well as ecclesiastical nature, and too broadly marked to 
be overlooked or misunderstood. We must not, however, 
suppose that there is at present a Patriarch at Moscow, as 
there is at Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem ; for the Holy Synod has taken his place, is the substi- 
tute with all the powers and privileges, and acknowledged as 
such by the other four Patriarchs, as we will explain. In 1587, 
Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constantinople, being in Russia, was 
prevailed upon to sanction the erection of a new—a fifth— 
atriarchate at Moscow. The Russian Church was too large and 
important a body, as well as too remote from the throne of the 
Constantines, to justify a longer dependency. Such a subordinate 
position, and the consequent delays, expense, and uncertainties 
connected with going so far for the confirmation of their acts, 
could not longer be expected of the Russians. 

When the Patriarch returned to his see, the question was 
laid before the other chief sees, and, in an Ecumenical Synod, 
they al] sanctioned the plan for the creation of a new Patri- 
archate, to rank as fifth mm dignity after Jerusalem, although in 
no sense, as without an entire independency, in so far as either 
of them could be independent of the others. 

In the time of Peter the Great, (1721,) this form of head- 
ship of the Church, was changed into one which we will now 
explain; thouzh, as we have said, it takes the place of the 
former patriarchs, and though it is acknowledged and styled as 
a brother by the other four chief sees. The whole question of 
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its institution was discussed in a council held at St. Peters- 
burg, and the regulation defining the powers of the Synod 
“twas signed by all the bishops, archimandrites, and hegumens 
(abbots and priors) of the first rank in the kingdom.” 

Its title is ‘‘ The Most Holy Governing Synod.” To its care 
was committed the administration of the estates of the bishops 
and monasteries, (which had been much involved in confu- 
sion ;) the election of bishops; the supreme right of jurisdic- 
tion over spiritual persons, except for capital offenses; all 
uestions of heresy and schism, and marriage and divorce. 

"he Metropolitan, Stephen, was made President of the Synod, 
and Theodosius, Archbishop of Novogorod, and Theophanes 
of Pskoff, were appointed Vice-Presidents. Others of the 
clergy were cute with various subordinate powers. At 
— this body consists of “ eight members, of whom six are 

ishops, and two (the high-almoners of the army and fleet) 
are arch-priests, who may be said, in some sense, to represent 
the white (secular) clergy,” besides the high-procurator, an 
enlightened nobleman, the Count Pratasoff. The officers are 
appointed by the Czar. 

One who has been long resident in the country remarks, 
that the Synod “ exercises its high functions to the benefit and 
prosperity of the Church it presides over, and to the general 
satisfaction, so far as I have been able to learn, both of the 
clergy and laity ; and that it is stated on good authority, that 
the present Emperor never interferes with the election of 
bishops.” 

The Synod elects three persons, and the Czar generally con- 
sults with the Synod, through the high-procurator, which of 
these he should prefer to select. 

This leads us to speak of the class from whom these bishops 
are taken, and to give such general remarks in relation to the 
clergy of Russia, as may give the reader a general idea of their 
government and condition. 

There are two great divisions of the sacred order—the black 
and the white—corresponding to the regulars and seculars of 
the Church of Rome; the black being in monasteries, and the 
white in parishes. From the former only are the bishops 
taken, though a white may, by retiring into a lavra, after the 
death of his wife, enter the lists for promotion, and finally 
obtain an episcopate. The whites, while their wives are living, 
obtain none of the higher honors of the Church. We may 
remark further, that a priest, or white, must marry before his 
ordination. After that he can not marry again. But if he 
does so, then the custom is to consider the marriage binding, 
(and not unlawful and void, as the Church of Rome would con- 
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sider it,) and consequently the priest is reduced to a layman. 
If his wife (united to him before his ordination,) should sub- 
sequently die, then the priest retires to a monastery. 

Before speaking further of the monastic institutions, which 
most properly come under the head we are now considering, 
we would state that the law of the Church (statute law, so to 
speak, for there is no common law in a church where the 
enactments of the past are every thing) is the nomo-canon, and 
that this canon-law regulates every church question in Russia, 
whether in the Holy Governing Synod, the lavra, or the parish. 
This code consists of the canons of the first four General 
Councils, to which Justinian gave the force of law, together 
with the additions made to this digest; first, by John the 
Scholastic, and then by the second Nicean Council, (which 
made 142 fresh canons of its own ;) and then by Photius, who 
reédited the Nomo-canon, and added thereto the canons of two 
Constantinople synods of his own, together with the Scholia of 
Zonaras, Austin, and Balsamon. 

Peter the Great saw how great, even politically, the power 
was which was exercised by the bishops and a part of the 
clergy, by means of the great wealth of the monastery estates, 
and he determined to diminish this influence. Ile proposed to 
merge the property of the Church into that of the state, and to 
appropriate a certain portion for the maintenance of the 
Church. His death prevented him from carrying out this pur- 
pose; and it was not until the time of Catherine IL, (the 
mother of the present Czar,) that this scheme was realized. 
She named a commission, both clerical and lay, who finally 
resolved to take the church property, to which 900,000 male 
serfs were attached, giving it in charge to the College of Eco- 
nomy, and requiring the serfs to pay contributions in money 
to keep up the churches and their ornaments. In this way 
the salaries of the clergy, and the funds for the monasteries, 
and the foundation and support of twenty-eight Spiritual 
Schools, with six thousand scholars, were to be provided. The 
monasteries and the white clergy were thus relieved of much 
trouble in regard to pecuniary matters—the former being no 
longer obliged to quarrel for the collection of their dues, and 
the latter being no longer required to contribute to the support 
of their clerical superiors. 

As to the bishops, originally all Russia was but one archi- 
episcopal or metropolitan see. Since 1589, the title metropo- 
litan has been sane nominal, being given to certain bishops 


who are not superior to the bishops with the title simple, in 
their own dioceses; and all of them being in dependence on 
the Synod. In the year 18380, there were forty diocesiu bishops, 
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with tive vicar-bishops, besides the tour dioceses of Georgia. 
The four principal sees are those of Kieff, Moscow, Novogorod, 
and St. Petersburg. Since that time the number of dioceses 
has been increased to sixty-one. 

The greatest revenue of a metropolitan, derived from all 
sources—except the gifts they may receive from people of 
affluence — varies from 25,000 to 50,000 roubles, (perhaps 
$18,000 to $22,000;) that of a bishop of the first class, 
from 15,000 to 18,000 rubles; and of the lowest class, or vicar- 
bishops, from 5000 to 6000. Out of these receipts the 
bishops are obliged to maintain, or at least, almost entirely to 
maintain, certain functionaries attached to their sees. These 
functionaries, which are of the monastic state, are the pur- 
veyor, the confessor, the priest-monks, the deacon-monks, the 
keepers of furniture, and the simple monks, besides secreta- 
ries and servants. At the last accounts, there were thirty-nine 
consistories, (ruling elders, or standing committees, we might 
call them ;) and each of these maintains various functionaries, 
such as secretaries and transcribers, and to each of whom a 
small stipend is »llowed. 

All the monasteries and parishes are placed under the eyes 
of inspectors, or district-deans, who see that all moves on 
rightly. They report all causes to the consistory and bishop. 
There were two hundred and ninety-two deans, who employed 
as assistants fourteen hundred re | sixty persons. The func- 
tions of these ccnsistories are partly judicial and partly 
administrative. They decide upon questions of ecclesiastical 
discipline, such as marriage and discipline, and have a contro] 
over the deans. The decisions of each of these bodies, how- 
ever, require confirmation from their bishop; but the more 
weighty questions, as those of divorce, belong to the Synod. 
The bishop presents them for confirmation, at the same time 
giving his opinion of the case; and the final decision of the 
Synod is conveyed back to the bishop, and by him to the dean. 

Of the monasteries, the three principal have the titles of 
Lavras. They are at Kieff, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. Of 
the rest, some depend immediately upon the Synod, and are 
called Stauropegial, and others depend on their diocesan 
bishops. The heads or Archimandrites of the Lavras are 
always metropolitans. In these, there are three hundred and 
thirteen monks. ‘There are twenty-six monasteries of the 
first class, (beside the three Lavras,) and they contain about 
six hundred monks. In the time of Peter the Great, (when a 
great check was given to the prosperity of these houses,) the 
number of monasteries for men was seven hundred and thirty- 
two, and the number of monks in them seven thousand six 
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hundred and thirty-nine ; the number of convents for women 
was two hundred and twenty-one, and the number of nuns in 
them four thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. <At 
present this number is reduced to three hundred and eighty- 
four monasteries, and one hundred and eight convents, contain- 
ing six thousand five hundred and eighteen monks, and forty- 
one thousand and seventy nuns, including novices and proba- 
tioners. 

Our remarks on these two points have been extended to 
such a length, that we must now close them; not, however, 
without expressing the hope that even the outline or salient 
points of the doctrine and government of this Church which 
we have given, may have been of interest to the reader, and 
may perhaps have corrected impressions derived from those 
whose want of information or prejudice may have uninten- 
tionally done these questions great injustice. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the worship or ceremo- 
nial of this Church, a subject which of itself, is of the most 
interesting character to almost every one, but to the thoughtful 
Christian is mostly interesting as an outward sign, exhibiting 
that which is of more importance—the tenets and views of 
which such worship is the exponent. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in speaking of these ceremo- 
nies, we are speaking of the oldest Christian Church in the 
world; for the first Church was at Jerusalem, with whose 
Greek doctrines and customs the Russian Church is almost 
entirely identified ; and of one which has in the most remark- 
able degree been preserved from all changes, whether of 
radical reformations or of momentous perversions. ‘This re- 
flection will enable us to form a better estimate of this wor- 
ship. Russia has omitted and added many things affecting her 
religious position, yet they have been fewer than those which 
have befallen any other religious communion in existence. 

The first point to which I will allude, is the church building, 
of which a brief account must be given. The churches of 
Russia are built either in the form of a cross or nearly in that 
of a square. The material of construction is usually brick or 
wood, and many of them are profusely ornamented. All of 
them have a dome over them, which is surmounted by a 
cross, and sometimes this cross is immediately above a cres- 
cent, to symbolize the victory which the Russians gained over 
the Tartars, who (before their expulsion from the country by 
the Grand Duke Ivan Basilowick) had turned many of the 
Russian churches into mosques and adorned their domes with 
the crescent. The cross now is victorious. Some of the 
churches have the whole domes entirely gilt, but others are 
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covered with iron painted white, or with the favorite Russian 
color, green 

Over the doors of the church hangs the picture of the saint 
to whom the church is dedicated, and to which the people bow 
their heads. Contrary to the customs of the Greeks, (wlio are, 

erhaps, overruled in this matter by their subjection to the 
Turks,) the Russians use bells on their churches, and these are 
chimed for a longer or shorter period in accordance with the 
dignity of the day. 

The general division of the interior of the church is, after the 
porch, the seat for the bishop or «bbot; the places where the 
singers stand, usually divided into two choruses; the chancel 
with the screen on which are hung pictures, and, in this chan- 
cel, the holy table with four small columns supporting a canopy 
from which a dove is suspended, (and which is never called an 
altar, as this term in the Russian rubrics corresponds with our 
word chancel,) and finally the holy throne where the bishop 
alone is permitted to sit. We have used some of these terms 
in order to make the subject better understood by the reader 
than if we had retained the peculiarly Russian phrases. There 
are sometimes three altars, (to use our term,) but the Eucharist 
is never celebrated from more than one at the same time. The 
churches stand east and west. The congregation generally 
stand during the worship, without the luxury of using seats, 
though kneeling is resorted to on special occasions. Their 
convenience, however, is sometimes so far consulted that 
churches are built of two stories, in the lower of which, as it 
is not so lofty, a greater degree of heat can be had. 

These churches sometimes have almost a fabulous wealth in 
silver and gold canopies, or vestments and mitres. One ruby 
alone, employed as an ornament, is valued at about $4000; one 
mitre at about $40,000; one vestment, for an Easter occasion, 
(the greater part of the expense of which was defrayed by 
the Empress Elizabeth,) was valued at but little less than 
$60,000. Other instances might be given of a like extraor- 
dinary character. But in such matters only is the Church rich ; 
for in pictorial ornaments (as is the case with the Greeks) 
there is a great poverty, the pencil in this country having 
produced the most worthless pieces. Perhaps their religious 
prejudices have had something to do with such miserable 
paintings. 

The vestments of the clergy are passed over, as we suppose 
the subject is not one to interest the reader as much as some 
other matters that are to be noticed. It may, however, be 
mentioned that the white clergy, or parish-priests, do not neces- 
sarily dress in white, but in any colors they prefer. The black 
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clergy alwavs wear Week. The services of the Church are very 
long, and ib we ‘consume too much time to enter at 
into all the details of the subject. iA few remarks may 
enough. One of their church-books prescribes the hym< to 
be used on every saints’-day, (and each day in the year is 
appropriated to a saint,) and another has the tone or chant 
which is to be used, some of them being very gay, anu others 
the reverse; other books contain the ordinary service during 
various parts of the day; and others, again, the special ones 
for the whole day. 

These services (as is the case with the English Chureh, where 
the ordinary morning service is actually a compound of three 
original services held in the religious houses) have been dove- 
tailed together, with omissions and alterations in some of the 
former portions, so as at present to form but three entire services 
for the parish church. On every day these three services are 
employed, beginning them the evening before the day proper ; 
for in this matter the Russians follow the Jewish method of 
reckoning the hours of the day. ‘Thus the first service consists 
of the vespers late in the afternoon, then the matins early the 
next morning, and finally the litur.ry, or communion, about tlie 
middle of the day. 

It must be remembered that «!though a large part of these 
services is composed of j..../ms and ancient hymns, vet no 
instrumental music is em) | «ye, (the same being the custom. 
too, among the Greeks,) relixi.«* being placed solely on the voice. 
A writer who has seen much of the country, and who is 
familiar with the best musiv of the English churches, thinks 
that little has been lost by the Russian Church in consequence 
of this want, and he speaks iu high praise of the perfection to 
which the human voice is br ug¢ht in that country, where the 
voice is regularly exercised, :1t that, too, without any aid or 
hindrance from relying on the instrumental accompaniment. 
Parts of these services are sai in monotone, or intoned, and 
other parts are sung. That w!:ch answers to the English litany is 
used several times in the course of each service in this country— 
the word litany in the English Church having a restricted mean- 
ing, which was not given to it in the earliest ages of the Church ; 
for then it comprehended ali the usual prayers of the Church. 

Some of the churches in Rn -sia have a sort of colonnade about 
them, for the use of the processions, which are a very interest- 
ing feature in the religious customs of the Russians; for on 
occasions of great sorrow tliey proceed with lamps, singing a 
sort of litany in deprecation of the anger of God. 

A few singular customs must be mentioned briefly. 
Among the interesting practices belonging to baptism, the 
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following may be mentioned. The child is frequently called 
by the name of the saint on whose day it is baptized, although 
this is not an invariable custom, much less one that is obliga- 
tory ; nor is it to be supposed that this saint after whom the 
child is called is the patron saint, although the Russians do 
believe that each person has a guardian angel. The tonsure, or 
shaving the hair at this time, has reference perhaps to the vow 
with which it was once connected, the person baptized being 
now supposed to make a vow of Christian obedience, of which 
the tonsure is the symbol. After baptism it is frequently the 
practice of the priest to give a small metallic cross to the child, 
which is to be worn, and is often abused by the common peoplc 
to superstitious uses. But the better class seldom wear them. 
The marriage service may be divided into three parts, 


althoush the religious services attending them are all used at 
ounce. .At the marriage it is customary to crown the two par- 
tics. This, however, is not always practised at second mar- 
ridges, Walch are not much in favor in this country. The 


crowns are sometimes made of flowers or shrubs, although it is 
more usual to make use of the crowns kept in the churches for 
this purpose. The rings of betrothal are usually of gold, 
although formerly the man received a gold one and the woman 
a silver one. The bride goes to the house of her lord after the 
eighth day, and then assumes the cares of the household. Many 
customs of a heathen nature are to be observed in connection 
with this ceremony, and chiefly in parts of the empire remote 
from the capital ; but they are voluntary or civil in their nature, 
and are neither authorized nor sanctioned by the Church. 

The custom prevails in Russia of anointing the sick with the 
holy oil; in which ceremony seven priests usually officiate ; 
and this rite by some persons has been confounded with that of 
extreme unction, as practised by the Church of Rome. But 
it is to be observed that it is used only when there is 
imminent danger of death, as in any case of illness the priests 
may be called for this office ; nor is it thought to be necessary, 
but only a suitable and charitable custom. 

In regard to the ceremonies on an occasion of burial, tic 
remark is true which has been made of other customs, that 
many are practised for which there is no authority in the 
Church ; the practices being often permitted lest the forbidting 
of rites so long in use, and to which the people have become 
so greatly attached, should produce popular disturbance. The 
body of the dead person is generally washed, and when the 
priest arrives, who is immediately to be summoned, the cere- 
mony is performed by him, and prayers are said over the corpse. 
At the burial, the body is usually carried by friends, and the 
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burial almost invariably takes place in the morning, when there 
are devotional services. But one of the most remarkable usages 
is fer all the friends and relations of the deceased to take leave 
of the body with a kiss, after the priest has performed tle 
same act. 

A few words may here be added in reference to the clergy 
themselves. They are of two classes, as we have said, the white 
and the black, or monks and parish-priests. A monk is not 
admitted until he is thirty years of age, when his renuncia- 
tion of the world is made complete. While a probationer, 
he is at liberty at any time to leave the monastery and be 
married. Nor isa monk necessarily ordained. He need not 
be a priest; although so great is the estimation felt toward 
an ordained monk, that it is tle general practice for them to 
receive ordination. In this they differ from the regulation of 
Clement V. in the Roman Catholic Church, who commanded 
all the monks to receive ordination. There are not different 
orders among the Russian monks, as is the case in the Roman 
Catholie Church—such as Franciscan and Dominican. All 
belong here to the same order. When a monk is ordained, 
he changes his existing name to one taken from the saint on 
whose day the ordination takes place ; and at the time of ordi- 
nation the monk receives a taper, the Holy Gospel, a cross, and 
a kiss of fellowship. In a convent, the head is a prioress, and 
the attendants for the menial offices of the establishment are all 
women. 

One of the most striking ceremonies of this Church is the 
benediction of the waters, or more properly the greater bene- 
diction ; for there is a form for an ordinary benediction, which 
is less attractive. This custom is in memory of the baptism 
of our Saviour. There is no doubt that some such practice is 
of very ancient date, nor is there any doubt but that the more 
illiterate Russians attach a superstitious value to the water thus 
consecrated. The practice is as follows: On the festival of the 
Epiphany, a wooden temple is erected on the ice of the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg, which building is painted and richly gilt, 
and in the middle of it a hole is cut through the ice, until the 
water is reached. A platform of boards is laid and cov- 
ered with red cloth, for the procession to walk upon. The 
procession, carrying in their hands lighted tapers, and clothed 
in the richest vestments, slowly proceed on this covered path- 
way, followed by the Czar and the whole Court. The troops 
of the city are drawn up around the spot, and their banners 
are planted around it; and the cavalry, which is also in 
attendance, commence firing as soon as the service is ended. 


Aituuugh holy water is uot mach used, nor in the way 
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in which it is in churehes of Roman Catholic persuasion, 
yet so great is the enthusiasm on this occasion, that persons 
have been known, in this winter season, and this winter, in 
Russia, to strip themselves and bathe in the water thus conse- 
erated. ‘The blessing is performed with the cross immersed in 
the water, some of which is also taken up in a dish, with 
which the attendant clergy sre signed. 

Another very interestiny «*remony, though not altogether 
peculiar to the Russian Cli -ch, is the lavipedium, or wash- 
ing of feet, done incommem:: -‘ion of our Lord washing the feet 
of the disciples. If this cer ).ony takes place in a monastery, 
the abbot or prior washes ile feet of twelve brethren or 
monks. A bishop performs the same office for twelve of his 
parish-priests. A platform i~ erected and spread with carpets 
in the lower part of the cinrch. The bishop has a_ chair 
placed for himself, and six of the priests sit on each side 
of him, representing the tw: lve apostles. The bishop dis- 
robes himself, and, girded with a towel, proceeds to wash one 
foot of each priest, beginning with the youngest, and after- 
ward to kiss them. When an abbot performs the ceremony, 
he is, as usual, attended with lighted lamps. 

The practice of the Czar on coming into an episcopal (or, 
as we should eall it, cathedral) city, and on his leaving it, 
one which in part might be practised without harm in shies 
countries than Russia. He proceeds directly to the principa! 
eluirch, where he is met by the bishop at the head of the clergy, 
bearing holy water, and is weleomed with a short speech. Ile 
assists in a short service, in which he returns thanks to God 
for having preserved him during his journey. The last thing 
as does, before leaving the city to continue his journey, is to 

again to the church, and unite in service, in which he sup- 
4 ‘ates Divine protection for the future. 

It may be stated in conclusion, that the reverence in which 
the Russian clergy are held by the people, nobles and peasants, 
and which reverence is given them for the sake of their office, 
and not merely for any personal considerations, leads to many 


striking customs. Among others, the nobles send for the priest 


when any great event takes place in the family, or when they 
begin or finish a journey; and having a table spread with a white 
cloth, they engage in the prayers and the psalms of the Church. 
At Easter the priests go around from house to house, both man- 
sion and cot, to give the benediction; and the welcome which 
they generally receive, and the liberal hospitality which is then 
extended to these spiritual guides, must do much to strengthen 
a mutual attachment. Indeed this feeling of respect for the 
office of the priest is sometimes manifested in a manner that 
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had better not have an opportunity to be presented. Every- 
where some unworthy pastors will be found, and Russia is not 
an exception. But when a priest is in a state of intoxication, 
even the rude soldier finds no gratification in the case for 
revenge ; rejoices in no excuse over it, for his own remissness ; 
feels no neerlless and extraordinary impulse to herald it abroad 
for the scandal of the world; but throws his cloak over the 
offending pastor, and as secretly as possible Jeads him to his 
abode. The churches are well attended. No attempts at 
oratory—no scheming to hunt up and retain parishioners—no 
appliances to get a name and prestige for priest or congrega- 
tion—are here required to call men to a public attendance on 
their pastor’s ministrations. Religion is a matter of duty and 
principle—the pastor is the authorized minister of this religion. 
Such in the main is the case, and out of such a case is 
derived the necessary motive to obedience. 

We have thus taken a rapid survey of the Church in Russia. 
We have looked at it with regard to its doctrine, government, 
and worship. We can not, however, dismiss the subject with- 
out applying to it, as a whole, a standard, in order to know 
what is the inference from the facts we have presented—what, 
as compared with other religious bodies, is to be thought of 
the working of the Church in Russia. 

We have no extreme, unqualified opinion to express. Such 
an opinion is generally at fault in regard to principle and fact. 
We are far from believing this Church an ideal, and indeed, 
this statement is almost a maiter of course. ‘“ Beautiful mea- 
dows, holy priests, holy people, holy every body.” is a scene 
that is not to be looked upon in this sinful world. But com- 
pared with every other religious body that we know- -in 
theory and practice—we believe there is none excepting iEng- 
land, in its .gricultural districts, where so much of the divine 1s 
exhibited on earth---where the form of religion, taking it for 
all in all, is so well presented. Even the superstition of the 
Russian often makes him fear to do wrong, and impels him 
to do right; quickens his conscience, throws barriers around 
him to shut him in from evil, invests so many objects with 
associations tomake him hope and struggle onward. But when 
we remember that the lower orders do not and can not be relied 
on to act from highest motives; that they need appeals to sense 
and feeling far more than others; that, unless they are so ad- 
dressed, they generally cease to be religious; and finally, that 
when they are taken as they are, in order gradually to be ele- 
vated and spiritualized, it often happens that fear grows into 
love, and superstition comes back to faith: we think, when these 
things are remembered, any wholesale denunciation of the su- 
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perstition of the Russians will find but little warrant. Let us 
remember it is their bad side. And has not religion with us 
its bad side? It is generally thought that in our large eom- 
mercial cities but one third of the population are a church- 
going people. In some places, perhaps, the proportion is 
not greater that one fourth! One fourth of our population 
not even going to church—not even outwardly worshippers! 
Then let us look at them in their relation to work, or rather 
our commercial civilization—how it engrosses all their time, 
so that, generally, they neither go to church, nor see a pastor 
during the week: how it raises their food and rent, but in a 
less degree their wages; so that often they can not go to 
church to be solaced, while they are the more hapless at 
home: how it exhausts the body, so that they are scarcely 
able to exert themselves enough to leave their beds on Sun- 
day: how thus religion, with all its holy consolations, is, in 
a great degree, shut out from visiting them, to cheer, and 
strengthen, and keep them from casting aside their Bible and 
their prayers, and ending in stern dogged infidelity. Does 
infidelity, like superstition, tend to morality, to integrity, to 
conscientiousness? Does it lead to prayer? We know this is 
but one view, but still it isa view. Tf other things are left out 
from the summary in our favor, so they are in theirs. The 
Church in both places needs a Divine blessing; but we are not 
in the condition to be accusers or judges. 


Note.—The words “but a Lroader development,” page 343, apocryphal. 
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ATHENS may at present be considered as the starting-point 
of every traveller in the Levant. Hence we meet with frequent 
descriptions of that city, its antiquities and modern develop- 
ment, in every work on Eastern travels, while the artists fur- 
nish us with pictures of its monuments and scenery. 

Different are the relations with regard to Sparta. Situated 
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far away beyond the mountains, and difficult of access, it is 
seldom visited ; and so little curiosity has hitherto been excited 
about the old rival of Athens, that it may not be generally 
known that a description of the valley of the Eurotas embraces 
not one, but four or five cities of the name of Sparta or Lake- 
daimon—all at different periods situated on the banks of that 
river or in its immediate neighborhood, and about every one 
of which we may relate some historical facts and describe 
interesting extant monuments. The first of these is the 
ancient Achaian capital of King Menelaos, at Therapne, oppo- 
site to Sparta; the second, the extensive Dorian city of that 
name; the third, the smaller but strongly-fortified Byzantine 
town of Lakedaimonia, during the middle ages situated on 
the central hills of the old city. The fourth is the more mod- 
ern town and castle, which the fourth prince of Achaia, Wil- 
liam of Villehardouin, built at the base of Mount Taygetos, in 
1250, called Misithras or Misthra by the Franks, but Sparta 
by the Byzantines. This last became the capital of the Turks: 
it was therefore almost entirely destroyed by the Mainots at 
the outbreak of the war of independence in 1821, and though 
somewhat restored since, is at present yielding in rank, popu- 
lation, and prosperity to the fifth Sparta, the flourishing Ama- 
liapolis, which, under the auspices of king Otho, has now risen 
on the southern hills of Old Sparta, near the western bank of 
the Eurotas, 

Thus with the annals of history in our hands, and the scanty 
but authentie and precious remains before us, from different 
ages, Achaian, Dorian, Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Othoman 
and Romaic—we may perhaps succeed in tracing the 
outlines of that celebrated city through all her vicissitudes, 
her rise and victorious sway, her decline and overthrow, her 
resurrection and slow but steady modern development, from 
old Menelaos, the king, and Lykurgos, the law-giver, down 
to the present day, through a course of more than thirty 
centuries ! 

But will our skeptical modern historians assent to this? 
Will they not with an incredulous smile, inquire if we can in 
all reality exhibit ante-Dorian monuments, proving the histori- 
cal existence of the Pelopide in the distant era of the Trojan 
war, which by the distinguished Mr. Grote is considered as all 
poetry and fiction? 

On the morning after our arrival at Misthra, we prepared to 
start for the ruins of Sparta. Papa Oikonomides, our land- 
lord, who was both curate and didaskalos or teacher, at the 
Hellenic school of the town, offered to give his boys another 
holiday, in order to be our guide, perhaps with the arritre- 
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pensée of having his share of the good dinner in the hospitable 
house of Mr. Levendis, the governor of the province of Lake- 
daimon, who was an old acquaintance of ours from Athens. 

The distance between Misthra and the site of ancient Sparta 
is four miles, or an hour's ride, through a fertile and beautiful 
plain, covered with forest which presents a varied prospect of 
orange, lemon, and mulberry groves. The majestic trees are 
interlaced with wild vines and luxuriant ivy hanging in fes- 
toons from tree to tree, and disclosing charming vistas to the 
blue mountains in the distance, whose forms and hues vary 
at every turn of the road. 

We soon crossed a brisk perennial torrent that descends 
from Mount Taygetos and is called Trypiotiko, the ancient 
Tiasa, and leaving the woods behind us, we rode forward 
upon the more open plain toward the village of Magula. 
Iiere our attention was drawn toward numerous masses of 
ruins that covered the hills in front. A Roman aqueduct on 
a double range of arches is seen on the north; churches, cha- 
pels, massy brick buildings, are scattered along the plain and 
the base of the hills which separated us from the Eurotas ; 
while the central hill itself is crowned along its summit with 
crumbling walls and towers of a city. All this seemed very 
astonishing to us at the first sight, from the earlier impression 
left us by the descriptions of travellers, of the few and insigni- 
ficant relics to be found on the site of Sparta. 

tiv Here we have Sparta, Affendi!” said 
the schoolmaster. ‘Some modern ruins certainly, but proba- 
bly none of the Dorian city,” we replied. But lo! a few paces 
forward, and all at once the immense blocks of the Dorian 
theatre made their appearance on the south side of the princi- 
pal hill. ‘Here then lies the city of Lykurgos : 


“Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers ? 
Why in lethargy so deep ? 
Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens from her sleep. 
Call to mind thy ancient warrior, 
Great Leonidas of old, 
Mighty man of fame immortal, 
The tremendous and the bold.” 


We dismounted, and throwing some husks of corn before our 
horses, which we attached to a tree in a field, we ascended to 
the theatre situated on the highest hill, some fifty or sixty feet 
above the plain. The view from there at once embraces the 
entire circumference of the ancient city, and we were struck 
with the accuracy of Polybios, who thus describes the site of 
Sparta : 
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“The form of the city,” says the historian, ‘‘is nearly circular, 
and its cireumference forty-eight stades, or six Roman miles. 
It lies partly in the plain and partly on hills of different 
heigit and extension. The river Eurotas runs to the east of 
the city, and is so deep that it is not fordable during the greater 
part of the year. The steep and rough Mount Menelaion 
ascends on the east so close to the river that it leaves only a 
narrow defile, a quarter of a mile in length, for the passage.”* 

The hills which occupied the site of ancient Sparta are five 
in number; the Aphrodision on the north, the Akropol/s on 
which we stand, south of the former; the Jssorion eastward, 
projecting steeply toward the bank of the river; and at a 
greater distance on the south, the fourth hill, Aolona, which 
runs with a precipitous flank along the Eurotas, and sinking 
steeply down on the rivulet Tiasa, near its junction with the 
Eurotas, forms a fifth group of low mounds—the Diktynnaion 
sloping off westward on the plainof Magula. On these south- 
ern hillocks lies New-Sparta, the present capital. 

The prospect from the upper range of the theatre is the 
grandest and most beautiful the imagination can conceive. It 
combines the sublime magnificence of the Alpine valleys of 
Switzerland with the brilliant sky and the vigorous and va- 
ried vegetation of Italy. All the plains and all the mountains 
we have seen—with the exception perhaps of Mount Leba- 
non—are surpassed in the variety of their combinations and 
the beauty of their outlines by the plain of Sparta and the 
snow-capped Mount Taygetos.t 

On the north, beyond the swelling hills on which we are 
standing, we have a prominent branch or bluff of Taygetos, 
forming the northern defile on the Eurotas, and beyond the 
river, the towering summit of the Thornax. 

On the east, the green meadows, on the banks of the silvery 
stream, shaded along its course by thickets of laurels, myrtle, 
and oleander; and beyond it, the steep, naked flanks of the 
Menelaion range, which, by its fiery red, orange, and violet 
hues, forms a pleasant contrast to the fresh, grassy banks at its 
base—and the distant blue peaks of Mount Parnon, soaring 
proudly over its flat and even summit. 

On the west, beyond the mulberry and olive-groves, in their 


* Polybii Hist. V. 24. 

+ Travellers generally find a great resemblance between the valley of Misthris 
and the celebrated Vega of Granada in Andalusia, where the Sierra Nevada is 
said to present the same precipitous boldness and grandeur as the Taygetos, and 
the woody plain a similar almost tropical luxuriance with Lakonia, while Misthris 
with her towering Gothic castle and far-straggling suburbs in the distance, can be 
compared to royal Granada with her Albaycin and Alhambra. Happy he who has 
seen both! 
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variety of pale, silvery, and bright-green tints, interspersed 
with sombre cypresses—and open glades, vineyards, or maize- 
fields, with chapels and cottages—rise the masses of Tayge- 
tos, with its wonderfully picturesque, abrupt flanks, its deep, 
rocky gorges, its fertile table-lands and bleak stony peaks 
or cupolas, forming an immense undulating barrier, 7500 feet 
above the sea, and extending south as far as the eye can reach. 
The table-lands, raised high above the steep sides of the 
mountain, are, like the upper regions of the valley of Inspruck 
in Tyrol, cultivated with wheat, corn, and fruits, and occupied 
by many villages called K lephto-choria, or robber-hamlets, which 
are distinctly seen at a great distance from the plain below. On 
a high conical hill we discover the Castle of Misthras and the 
town, with its suburbs of Pandeleimona and Paréra enbosomed 
in gardens extending along its base. 

Turning south, in front of the theatre, we have cultivated 
fields interspersed with mulberry and olive trees, beyond which 
at a distance of half a mile on the low southern hills of ancient 
Sparta, appears the modern town of Amaliapolis, or the city 
of Queen Amelia, with its white houses, towering church, 
and government buildings. Farther on, the eye follows the 
course of the torrent Tiasa to its junction with the Eurotas; 
beyond we distinguish the more distant hills and tumuli of 
Therapne and Amyklai; and ranging down the valley of Hol- 
low Lakonia, over waving forests, our perspective terminates 
with the high wood-clad Bardounian hills, running east of 
Taygetos toward the lower Eurotas and cutting off our view 
from the Lakonian gulf and the open sea. 

Such is the panorama of the valley of Lakonia, seen here 
from the brow of the ruinous theatre; such it was in remote 
antiquity, when Lykurgos, under the influence of the harmony 
and beauty of this sublime scenery, in deep and silent medita- 
tion laid the foundation of his warlike republic; such it was, 
when the armies of Sparta, returning from distant glorious 
campaigns, in their glittering panoply, and surrounded by 
their rejoicing wives and ruddy children, celebrated thanks- 
givings before the Brazen Temple of the giver of victory. 
How different then from now! 

The northern-most hill, the Aphrodision, steep and almost 
perpendicular, forms a strong counter-fort toward the Eurotas. 
It is separated from the still larger central hill by a deep dell, 
cr artificial avenue, which in two terraces leads to its upper 
platform. This latter hill is the Akropolis of Sparta—not, as 
that of Athens, Argos, Korinth, and other Greek cities, a strong 
fortress situated on a high, impregnable rock; but only a hill, 
containing the principal temples and sanctuaries of the Spar- 
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tans, surrounded by their five camps or villages as a common 
centre. It is the largest and highest hill on the site of the 
ancient city, and the only one which could have been used for 
such a purpose. It is strewed all over with ruins of baths, 
aqueducts, dwelling-houses, fragments of marbles and pottery, 
and on the south side stands excavated in its flank —the most 
remarkable monument of Doric Sparta—the great theatre.* 

On the east, again separated by a deep, perhaps artificial 
passage, rises another precipitous hill, the ancient Issorion, the 
somewhat lower continuation of which, the Kolona, forms a 
steep bank toward the river, running southward for more than 
a mile, until its junction with the torrent Tiasa, where the hil!s 
turn west and slope off toward the plain. 

And here we shall draw the attention of the reader to an 
important fact, which, in a remarkable manner, explains the 
history of Sparta—that the city, although open and not 
defended by walls, was yet sufficiently fortified by nature. 
The entire plateau of Sparta, with its four principal summits, 
forms a steep front line toward the banks of the Eurotas, being 
protected on the north by the bluff ridge already mentioned, 
as running down from Taygetos toward the river; on the south- 
east by a line of precipices near the junction of the Tiasa, and on 
the south by that rivulet, flowing in a deep, rocky channel. 
This long, front line of steep hills, rising to a height of between 
forty and sixty feet above the level of the river, was occasion- 
ally oceupied by the Spartan army, and withstood victoriously 
all the attacks of Epaminondas, the Makedonians and Romans. 
Thus beaten back, the enemy was obliged to proceed through 
the narrow defiles of Mount Menelaion, east of Sparta, re-cross 
the Eurotas, and encamp south of the city on the plain of 
Amyklai, whence he might direct his assault toward the only 
exposed part of Sparta—the south-west. 

Yet even this side was not entirely unprotected ; we still dis- 
cover the traces of two canals which crossed the plain of 
Magula, leading the water of the Tiasa eastward to the market- 
place under the Akropolis, and branching off by another water- 
course to the Platanistas, or low peninsula formed by the 
junction of the Tiasa with the Eurotas, It was in that south- 
western direction, between the canals, that the Spartans, in 
272 B.C., at the sudden attack of Pyrrhos, king of Epeiros, 
drew a ditch eight hundred feet in length by nine in breadth, 
and six in depth, protected by carriages and barricades, which 


* The building of theatres in the castle-rocks was a generally prevailing custom 
among the Greeks. Thus we find the theatre of Bacchus and the Odeum of 
Herodes Attikos, excavated on the southern flank of the Akropolis at Athens, 
and other similar edifices at Argos, Chaironeia in Boiotia, and ott r places. 
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the Spartan women defended so bravely, that they forced the 
warlike madman to retire with dishonor. Here, too, and along 
the steep banks of the Tiasa, was afterward (195 B.C.) erected 
that strong line of walls before which fifty thousand Romans, 
commanded by Quintius Flamininus, were repulsed, and the 
noble city thus saved from the humiliation of a Roman occu- 
pation. 

These city walls, built by the despicable tyrant Nabis, in the 
year 196 B.C., inclosed the entire circumference of Sparta. 
They were broken down by Philopoimen, the celebrated presi- 
dent and general of the Achaian Confederation, 188 B.C., but 
afterward rebuilt a second time by the same Achaians, on the 
scornful command of Rome, and they existed during the period 
of the Roman dominion in Greece. At the present day, how- 
ever, we can only trace their foundations on the southern hills 
along the river Tiasa, and at some places westward through the 
plain of Magula. 

Such being the natural locality of Sparta, we shall now give 
an account of the remaining monuments from the Dorie and 
Roman times. 

Some foundations of old buildings are seen on the northern 
hill, the Aphrodision, where stood the Temple of Aphrodite, 
(Venus ;) others on the Issorion. Many heaps of square blocks 
and marble fragments—daily diminishing—were still lying on 
the more elevated parts of the southern hill, indicating temples 
and public buildings mentioned by Pausanias. But the prin- 
cipal ruin is the theatre, excavated, as we said, in the south- 
western corner of the Akropolis. The two extremities of its 
cavet or semi-circle are supported by enormous masses of 
quadrangular stones, and the chord or scene is constructed of 
brick-work, now mostly destroyed. Some rows of seats still 
exist, but the greater part have been carried away, and the 
orchestra, or bottom of the semi-circle, in front of the scene, is 
now occupied by melon-gardens, (Jostania,) while the plain 
around is laid out in corn-fields, interspersed with mulberry 
trees. Each wing of the theatre has about 120 feet in breadth, 
and the total diameter was 450 feet, which proves that it was 
the largest theatre in Greece, those of Athens and Megalopolis 
only excepted. Dramatic exhibitions were prohibited by the 
severe institutions of Lykurgos, and the theatre, therefore, was 
only used by the austere Spartans for gymnastic exercises, musi- 
cal concerts, and public assemblies. It was here that the Spar- 
tans gave that astonishing proof of the strength of their 
character and discipline. ‘The whole people was assembled at 
the festival of the gymnopatdia, which were celebrated by the 
youths singing hymns to the honor of Apollo, Artemis, and 
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Dionysos, and performing the war-dance, in full armor, in the 
theatre, when the news arrived of the defeat of the Spartan 
army at Leuktra, the death of King Kleombrotas and of the most 
distinguished citizens. Yet the Ephors, keeping the secret, let 
the rejoicings continue, and when each family learned its loss, 
those Spartans only whose sons and relatives had perished 
showed themselves abroad, congratulating one another, while 
the widows and the mothers of the fallen warriors hurried with 
smiling faces to the temples to thank the gods for the glory 
they had bestowed on them—thus suppressing the internal 
sorrow and despair. All Hellas looked with wonder on Sparta. 
But when they shortly afterward gained the Tearless Victory, 
and returned triumphantly to the city, then their bosoms 
became unlocked, the tears flowed freely, and the women 
showed the full sensibility of their hearts. 

On the same hill, at a short distance east of the theatre, we 
found, in 1838, some curious door-ways, or gates, of huge blocks 
of white marble, nearly buried in the rubbish up to their soffit. 
Others similar to these were at that time seen on the southern 
hills, with an appearance of seats on the side, as if the building 
had been a place of public assembly, opposite the market-place, 
and somewhat resembling the Pnyx at Athens. They hardly 
arose above the shrubbery, a proof that the soil had accumu- 
lated around them, and that interesting structures, and perhaps 
inscriptions, statues, vases, and other antiquities, may still lie 
hid beneath the soil. 

In front of the theatre stands, or stood, among the olive 
trees, a large sepulchral chamber, built of white marble blocks. 
It is of an oblong form, twenty-two feet in breadth, and double 
the length; the blocks measure fifteen feet, and three layers 
were then in preservation. The inhabitants call it the Sepulchre 
of Leonides, and this coincides with the account of Pausanias, 
who mentions the cenotaphion of the heroic king of Sparta in 
this direction. This, then, is a most precious monument, which 
ought to have been restored and revered by the modern Spar- 
tans; but alas! we are almost ashamed to confess, that on our 
second visit to Sparta, in August, 1843, not only the Doric 
doorways or porticoes just mentioned, but even this venerable 
sepulchre chamber, had been destroyed, in order to use the 
materials for the construction of the city of New-Sparta, rapidly 
arising on the southern hills, at half a mile’s distance from the 
theatre. Great was the disgust of the architect, Mr. Schaubert, 
and myself, when, on our walk to the theatre, we found some 
New-Spartan citizens engaged in removing and cutting to 
pieces these beautiful marble blocks. We hurried back to the 
governor, at that time the learned and active Mr. Latris, who 
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gave the necessary orders to the ignorant dakalides (shop- 
keepers) to replace the few blocks which had been left unin- 
jured, 

We had formerly seen several marble altars ornamented 
with sculptured bulls’ heads and garlands of flowers, having 
the usual Doric inscription “The Senate and the People’— 
ABOYAAKAIOAAMOS—lying scattered about among fragments 
of columns, Doric capitals, and heaps of free-stones. Some 
years afterward they had all disappeared, in spite of the royal 
ordinance protecting the ancient monuments, and of the exer- 
tions and vigilance of the governor and several learned and 
intelligent members of the newly-established community. 

Another highly interesting ruin from the Dorian times is a 
bridge over the Eurotas, to the north-east of the Castle-hill, 
where the road from Arkadia crosses the river and enters the 
city between the northern hill of Aphrodision and the central 
Akropolis. The river forms there an island, and is fordable 
at low water; banks, bridge, and island are overgrown with a 
rich vegetation of willows, myrtle, and oleander. This bridge 
is supposed to be the Babyka, or Babyx, to which reference is 
made in the oldest topographical notice of Sparta. It goes so 
far back as the Lykurgean Legislation, and is contained in the 
first rhetra, or compact, of his laws, wherein the oracle of 
Delphi is said to have directed Lykurgos to erect temples to 
Jupiter and Minerva, and to fix the seat of the Senate and the 
kings between the Babyka and the Knakion. The former, 
according to Aristotle, was a bridge; the latter, a ri ver, which 
Plutarch explains as the obsolete name for the Oinus, is- 
charging into the Eurotas, ten stadia above the bridge. Here, 
then, somewhere on the banks of the river, and outside the 
city, the Ekklesia, or national assembly of the Spartans, was held 
in the open air; for Plutarch adds that there were neither 
porticoes nor any other accommodation.* Some piers of the 
ancient bridge and its foundations can be pursued for a length 
of two hundred and forty-two feet on the side toward the city: 
yet it is evident that it has been repaired at different periods 
of time. 

These are nearly all the remains of Dorian Sparta which we 
saw in 1838 and 1848, and no discoveries have since been made, 
as far as we have been able to learn. 

The Roman ruins consist in the great aqueduct running 


* The reason why the Lawgiver left the place of assembly undetermined 
between the river Knakion and the Eurota-bridge, for a distance of ten stadia, or 
more than a mile, is supposed to be found in the general principle of the Lykurgean 
laws to hinder every concentration, to encourage widely-scattered settlements, and 
to remove the place of assembly far away from the market-place and its distractions. 
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north through the hills for several miles, many large brick 
ruins, and an amphitheatre—the only one in Greece—near the 
Eurotas. It is certainly the smallest in existence, being only 
one hundred and twenty-three yards in diameter within the 
circus. It has exactly the form and construction, though 
in miniature, of the Roman amphitheatres in Italy and 
southern France. The outer buttresses and vaulted galleries 
supporting the ranges of seats are still seen, though the seats 
themselves have disappeared. The narrow space of the arena 
would hardly have permitted those terrible exhibitions of 
gladiatorian combats, or the chase of wild beasts, which formed 
the delight of the Roman public; and it would rather seem 
that this diminutive amphitheatre, or odeum, may have been 
employed for musical concerts, or some other such peaceful 
exhibitions. 

Such is the present site of Sparta. Its few scattered relics have 
nearly vanished, with the exception of the Doric theatre; and 
the confused masses of Roman and Byzantine brick buildings 
still covering the hills will no doubt sooner or later suffer the 
same fate. How truly, therefore, has the ominous prophecy of 
the great Athenian historian, Thukydides, been fulfilled when 
he says that, if Lakedaimon were demolished, and nothing re- 
mained but its sacred buildings and foundations, men of a dis- 
tant age would find a difficulty in believing the existence of 
its former power—that it had held beneath its sceptre two of 
the five divisions of Peloponnesos—that it had commanded the 
whole of Hellas, with its numerous allies and colonies — so in- 
ferior was the appearance of the city to its fame, being neither 
adorned with temples and splendid edifices, nor built in conti- 
guity, but in separate quarters, in the rude style of remote 
ages: whereas if Athens, adds the historian, were reduced to 
a similar fate, it would be supposed from her magnificent ruins 
that her power had been twice as great as the reality.* And 
indeed, when we stand on the Athenian Akropolis, among 
the indestructible monuments of the genius and power of 
that noble republic, its whole history, with all the vicissitudes 
of victory and defeat, starts forcibly on our mind, while 
the low and desolate hills of Sparta, sinking into insignificance 
beside the snow-decked peaks of the mighty Taygetos, the 
luxuriant vegetation of forest and field, and the rural solitude 
on the banks of the Eurotas, bring no remembrances to our mind 
that here stood the capital of the victors of Athens and the 
rulers of all Hellas. And yet do we herein find the true his- 
torical character of Lakedaimon typified in a highly remarka- 


* Thukydides, i. 10. 
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ble manner. Untouched by the fear which caused the other 
Greeks to retire from their fields, and shut themselves up within 
their narrowly-built cities, behind walls and towers, the Spar- 
tans, continued to cherish the ancient Doric habits of life 
in the midst of their extensive rural establishments. Every 
Spartan citizen sojourned on his estate, in the valley of 
the Eurotas, with his family, and surrounded by his numerous 
Helots who tilled his fields. He trusted to the impreg- 
nable ramparts which Nature herself had piled up around 
his secluded and happy Lakonia; and when he carried his 
arms abroad, the nations sank before him—at home he roamed 
secure over mount and dale. His capital was only the great 
centre of the most populous township. Canals and water- 
courses, which were carefully carried through the plain occu- 
pied by the scattered villages of Sparta, and whose direction 
can, as we said above, still be traced near Magula and be- 
tween the southern hills, watered the copious gardens and 
plantations that separated the squares of the different quar- 
ters, the sanctuaries, public buildings, and extensive farm- 
houses of the Spartan citizens. This rural independence, this 
tranquillity and wealth, constituted the charm of Sparta, and 
stood in such singular contrast to the mercantile and artistic 
activity of Athens, with its noisy and bustling ports; its narrow 
lanes, densely inhabited by mechanics and workmen; its 
crowded theatres, tribunals, and popular assemblies, confined 
within the circumference of mighty walls and towers, that pro- 
tected Athens like an island in the ocean. It was in this sense 
of victory abroad and civic tranquillity at home, that King 
Demaratos called his native capital the queen of all Hellenic 
cities, and that the poet Thepandros sang in praise of the 
justice and blissful security which reigned on the broad and 
shady avenues of Lakedaimon; a picture so well understood 
by us Americans, who, in our open and widely-built cities, 
beneath the rich foliage of our avenues and gardens, enjoy at 
the same time all the advantages and comforts of city-life com- 
bined with the healthy air and the fragrance of the forest. 
Yet, though Sparta was not, like Athens, the teacher of the 
Hellenes in science and art, we must not, on the other hand, 
suppose that the Dorian city was without its ornaments in the 
various branches of architecture and sculpture, and these, in 
their peculiar beauty, exhibiting the stern and sombre charac- 
ter of the Dorian race. Ancient Sparta presented no doubt a 
varied aspect during the fifteen centuries of her existence. 
After the victorious termination of the Messenian and Argolic 
wars, she occupied the foremost position in Hellas as to 
military power and political and moral consideration. Sparta 
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became likewise the centre of an active and intellectual 
life among the Dorians, and the seat of their science and arts. 
The aversion against foreigners had abated, and the Lakonian 
capital became frequently the residence of poets, musicians, and 
philosophers. Chilon, one of the seven sages, was a Lakedai- 
monian. Gitiades, Syadras, and Chartas were celebrated ar- 
tists, architects, and founders in brass.* Sparta excelled par- 
ticularly in works of iron, brass, and other metals, like the 
Etruscans of Italy. Thus many tasteful monuments, temples, 
statues, vases, tripods, and other votive offerings, grew out 
of the Persian spoils. This old simplicity of manners and 
severe Doric style in architecture long continued, and she be- 
came the wealthiest city in Greece, until the battle of Leuktra 
broke her political power. Her external appearance suffered 
the first change when her scattered townships were fortified 
with walls. She had then a circumference of six miles, or 
forty-eight stadia, and remained the capital and most populous 
city in the peninsula under the Roman empire. 

Most of the inscriptions collected in Sparta are from this 
period, and they prove that the Casars of the Julian family 
extended a generous hand to her. Her squares and avenues 
became adorned with temples, statuary, and baths; aqueducts 
on hundreds of arches carried the distant mountain torrents 
into the city, and the Roman amphitheatre, on the Eurotas, was 
the only one to be found in Greece. <A detailed account of 
the Roman city has been preserved to us by Pausanias, which, 
though confused and without great utility for topographical 
a still astonishes us by the vast number of monuments 

e records, and the occasional historical remarks with which 
he accompanies his description. It fills no less than eight 
chapters of his work. 

Sparta was still in good preservation, like Athens, Thebes, 
and other cities of Greece, toward the close of the fourth 
Christian century; but at the irruption of the Visigothic King 
Alaric into the Peloponnesos in 396, Sparta was destroyed, and 
the whole of Lakonia devastated with fire and sword. After- 
ward a medizval Byzantine and Christian Lakedaimonia rose 
on the ruins of the old. This, too, was conquered and occu- 
pied by the Frankish Crusaders in 1207, and became aban- 
doned when Prince William Villehardouin, the Prince of the 
Morea, built his new city Misthra, at the base of Mount Tay- 


* The Spartans sent, in the 58th Olympiad, (548 B. C.,) a magnificent brass bow], 
capable of containing three hundred amphorie, and being covered outside with 
figures in bas-relief, as a present to King Kroisos, in Lydia. It fell, however, into 
the hands of pirates, and was afterwards admired in the temple of Juno, at 
-Samos. Herodotus, i. 70. 
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getos. Then came, in 1725, the French madman, Abbé Four- 
mont, the modern Alaric, with crow-bar and pick-axe, to do 
what mischief he could. What wonder, then, that so few 
relics of antiquity remain, though the late discoveries from 
casual excavations seem to promise a fruitful field for future 
researches, 

Sparta, like Rome, was founded on a site which, already 
long before, had been occupied by small Achaian settlements. 
These were not destroyed by the invading Dorians, but became 
incorporated in the city of the conquerors, without entirely 
losing their anti-Dorian names and traditions. Thus we find 
Sparta divided into four very ancient districts or villages— 
komat. Limnai and Pitane, on the right bank of the Eurotas; 
Kynosura, (that is, Dog’s Tail,) north-west on the spur of 
Mount Taygetos; and Mesoa on the south-east, toward Amy- 
klai—all unite a common worship by their sanctuaries, and 
principally by the horribly barbarous rites of the Orthian 
Artemis, (Diana.) Sparta had no streets, but broad thorough- 
fares ran between these separate military camps toward the hill 
of the Akropolis and the market-place beneath it, as the 
common centre of the metropolis.* 

When, therefore, a traveller in antiquity arrived in the 
valley of Lakonia, he would cross the Kurotas on the bridge 
Balyka, and through the suburb of Limnai enter the great 
market-place on the south of the Akropolis. We, however, 
shall first ascend to the Castle-hill, which, like that of Athens, 
remained for centuries the sanctuary of the tutelary divinities 
of the empire. Nor did it become a fortress until after the 
extinction of the Herakleidian dynasties, when the tyrants who 
usurped the power made it their stronghold, in which they 
placed their treasures and their body-guard of lawless mer- 
cenaries. 

The principal site was occupied by the great temple of 
Athene Poliouchos, or protectress of the city. It was called 
the Brazen House, (Chalkiotkos,) and is described as having 


* Herodotos mentions (iv., 149) another “ principal tribe in Sparta,” the Ayide, 
originally a band of Theban warriors, who had joined the Dorians at the time of their 
invasion of the Peloponnesos. Such is the account given by Pindar and his scholiast. 
Colonel Leake and others accept this fifth tribe, and place their village west of the 
Akropolis, in the plain of Magula. The Doric cities had everywhere the appear- 
ance of large villages. Only at a later period the Arkadian townships began to 
unite for the common protection, and to build fortified cities, such as Mantinea and 
Megalopolis. The first Greek cities, built in regular angles, with due regard to 
beauty and comfort, were those of Asia Minor. The celebrated architect Hippoda- 
mos, from Miletos, in Ionia, built the Peirzeus, the well-known port and naval station 
of Athens, and the Dorian city of Rhodes, on the island of that name, with such a 
symmetry and beauty that the ancients, while expressing their admiration, exclaimed 
“that all Rhodes appeared like one palace !” 
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been built by the ancient Tyndarid princes. Long afterward, 
during the brilliant period of the Aginetic artists, in the sixth 
century B.C., the Lakedaimonians caused both the temple and 
the statue of the goddess to be covered with brass by the cele- 
brated Spartan artist Gitiades, who, like Michael Angelo Buon- 
arotti of modern times, united in one person the architect, the 
sculptor, and the poet. Gitiades composed Doric poems and a 
hymn to the goddess, which was sung at her festival. Tis 
poetry was considered to be as beautiful as were his statues ; 
and this Spartan master-mind seems thus to have developed 
the worship of Athena to its full extent. 

The temple of Athena is supposed to have had its roof and 
colonnades made of brass. The walls, too, were covered with 
brazen reliefs, representing the actions of Hercules, the birth 
of Athena, the wars of Kastor and Pollux, and other scenes of 
Spartan mythology. All around the temple were vast colon- 
nades, sanctuaries, and statues; and there, too, was the small 
house in which King Pausanias, the victor of the Persians and 
the traitor of Hellas, sought refuge after his condemnation. 
It is well known that his aged mother, with Spartan austerity, 
carried the first stone to the Akropolis, in order to wall up her 
ambitious and deluded son! All Sparta followed her example. 
The doors of the building were walled up, and Pausanias 
perished by hunger; yet the Delphian oracle afterward ordered 
the Spartans to place two statues of their king before the altar 
of the brazen temple. 

Nearest to it stood that of Athena Ergane, as protectress of 
the artists; before the southern portico, the temple of Zeus 
Kosmetas, with the sepulchre of the first builder of the brass- 
house, Tyndareos. The western portico was adorned with 
Eagles and Victories, as a monument of the naval triumphs of 
Lysander over the Athenians. The Chapel of the Muses, who 
with their flutes and lyres led the Spartan armies to battle, 
faced the northern front of the brazen temple. Numerous 
ancient and highly-revered brazen statues, fastened together 
with nails, stood all around the building, such as that of Venus 
Ambelogera, or life-prolonging, those of Sleep and Death, with 
many old wooden statues of great sanctity. These and other 
monuments are mentioned by Pausanias as still seen by him 
during his visit to Sparta, about the year 175 of our era; but 
they seem to have been mostly of a comparative late date, and 
of an inferior workmanship and material. They elicited no 
praise from the traveller, who, in his customary dry style, only 
says, that the great theatre was worthy to be seen. 

The Spartan Akropolis, though less celebrated in history 
than those of other cities in Greece, was nevertheless the seat 
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of ancient and memorable institutions, and the sacred asylum 
of Lakonia. 

From the Castle-hill there were several descents to the great 
Agora, or forum, an extensive square on the south-east and 
south, which in the times of the Roman Empire had still pre- 
served the form and arrangement of a Grecian market-place. 
It was surrounded by halls, bazaars, and public buildings, leav- 
ing intermediate spaces, through which the roads or avenues 
passed to the different quarters of the city. The Agora was 
the common centre for the traffic and commerce of Lakonia, 
and the emporium for cereals and fruits under the supervision 
of the five empeloroi—agoranomoi—or market-inspectors. Here 
were the fairs and exhibitions of Lakonian manufactures, and 
principally of the various iron utensils for which that country 
was celebrated. The gerousia, or senate, met there in the city- 
hall. The Ephoroi, or executive committee, and the Bidiaivi, 
or trustees of public instruction, had there likewise their offices 
and archives; and in the numerous phiditia or syssitia, or 
public eating-houses, ranged around the square, the Spartan 
citizens, as table-companions, daily enjoyed their black-pork 


soup with dried figs, goat’s cheese, garlic, and a measure of 


wine, constituting their frugal repasts. Forty officers of gov- 
ernment and four thousand citizens, were frequently seen 
engaged in the Agora. 

Yet the most interesting object there was the splendid Per- 
sian portico, erected from the spoils of the Persians vanquished 
at Platea in 479. The architrave of the entablature was sup- 
ported by colossal statues and Persian warriors (Aflantes) in- 
stead of columns, in the manner of the Caryatid Virgens at 
the Erechtheion on the Akropolis of Athens. Several of the 


figures were portraits, such as the Persian Commander-in-chief 
Mardonios, who fell in the battle, and Artemisia, the Queen of 


Halikarnassos, who distinguished herself in the naval combat 
of Salamis. Julius Cresar and Augustus loved Sparta, and 
adorned its square with magnificent buildings. In return the 
humble and grateful Spartans raised temples and altars on the 
eastern side of the Agora to their Roman masters. A particu- 
lar space called the Choros, was fenced in and smoothly levelled 
as a dancing ground for the young Spartans at their religious 


dances, the gymnopaidia, in honor of Apollo. The statues of 


the Delphian gods adorned this cireus all around. There, too, 


were placed the sepulchres of the unhappy Orestes and of 


Epimenides the Cretan philosopher, together with the statues 
of Zeus Xenios and Athena Xenia, both as protectors of the 
foreign guests in Sparta; and last of all, an immense colossus, 
which, towering high above the other buildings, represented 
the Spartan republic herself. 
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Though the Spartan Agora must have been inferior to that 
of Athens, and other Hellenic cities, yet, when considered 
without reference to the comparative perfection of art, simply 
from the general impression it would produce on the spectator, 
it no doubt presented a grand and imposing picture, being 
placed in relief against the admirable bac eveuaid of wood-clad 
hills and snow-capped mountains, in an atmosphere which colors 
and beautifies even the bleak and barren crags and crumbling 
ruins. 

From the market-place several broad avenues or thorough- 
fares diverged like radii, in an eastern, southern, and south- 
western direction. They separated in part the town-ships of 
Pitane, Messoa, gid, and Kynosura. The most eastern 
avenue, called Skias, from a large rotunda in the form of a 
tent, built by the Samian architect Theodoros, in which citi- 
zens of Sparta assembled in later times, skirted the hill 
Kolona, and after crossing the brook of Tiasa on a bridge, led 
on to the neighboring town of Therapne, situated on the slope 
of the Menelaion range beyond the Eurotas. 

The second, the largest, and most frequented road, the Aphe- 
tais—the Corso or Broadway of Sparta—went south likewise, 
crossing the river Tiasa on a stone bridge, parts of the cause- 
way and piers of which are still visible on the banks. It 
traversed the fertile plain, and reached the sacred temple of 
Apollo, the great Dorian sanctuary at Amyklai. 

Among a great number of monuments mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as situated on and between these large thoroughfares, 
some few remains of the foundations of the Temple of Hera 
and Apollo were met with, on isolated mounds, some few years 
ago; but they have vanished, and their site is at present occu- 
ned by the cathedral church and city-hall of New-Sparta. 

Vile digging the foundations of these modern buildings, the 
workmen found a number of inscriptions, fragments of statues, 
such as a beautiful Hermes, two small statues of /sculapius, 
the torso of a Satyr, bas-reliefs of Cybele, and a fine bearded 
head, by modern Spartans supposed to have belonged to a 
statue of old Lykurgos himself. 

All these precious remains were deposited in the new town- 
hall, as a beginning of a Doric museum. There we saw them in 
1858; but a year later a fire broke out in the eparcheion, or 
government-house; and as every body was employed in sav- 
ing the public money and the archives, and none eared for the 
antiquities, the entire collection was consumed. Happily the 
inscriptions, some of which, though unimportant with regard 
to Spartan history, are curious as characterizing the times of 
flattery and degradation, under Augustus and Tiberias, had 
been copied and published at Athens. 
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A third road ran westward toward Mount Taygetos. It 
passed by the theatre; and opposite to it Pausanias describes 
the cenotaphion of the heroic King Leonidas, who fell so 
bravely fighting with his three hundred Spartans, at Thermo- 
pyle in 480. Hence there appears to be some reason for be- 

ieving that the white marble monument seen among the olive 

trees in that direction, is the sepulchre alluded to. It was a 
pleasant custom that speeches on the distinguished men of 
Sparta were publicly made before the assembled people, near 
the monument of Leonidas. Other marble pillars around re- 
corded the names of the companions of the hero who fell with 
him obedient to the laws of their country. 

We now turn toward the Eurotas, a! beneath the pre- 
cipitous bank, we find a beautiful thicket of lofty poplars and 
plane-trees, at the junction of the rivulet Tiasa with that 
river. This was the fighting-ground of the young Spartans, 
called Platanistas, from the plane-trees with which the ground | 
was bordered. It was then an island, surrounded by water 
from the two rivers ; two bridges led into it, on each of which 
was a statue—of Herakles at one end, and of Lykurgos at the 
other. The young Spartans having finished their sacrifices in 
the Photbaion, or sanctuary of Apollo, near Therapne, crossed the 
bridges and rushed against one another, each endeavoring to 
drive the opposing party into the water. These warlike exer- 
cises of the Lakedaimonian youths continued for centuries 
after the subjection of Sparta to all-conquering Rome, and both 
Cicero and Plutarch describe the furious struggle of the young 
combatants here in the island of the Plantains, as they them- 
selves witnessed it in their days. 

Not far off is another interesting spot, which we can identify 
with the ancient locality. I mean the beautiful fountain gush- 
ing forth beneath the high bank on which the modern town 
is situated. It is the ancient spring Dorkeia, near which 
stood the monument of the Princess Kyniska, the first victress 
in the Olympian chariot-race, with several heroas of Dorkeus, 
Sebrion, the sanctuary of Helena, the sepulchre of the Spartan 
poet Alkman, and those of the Hippokoontidai. 

Continuing our route north through the meadows along the 
Eurotas, now thickly planted with Indian corn—halambokki— 
we arrive at the place called Dromos, where the young Spar- 
tans had their gymnasion and race-ground. Here » Bos. a 
palace of the Pelopid kings, and among the many temples 
were those of Kastor and Pollux, of Lucina and the Graces. 

We turn the sharp corner of the Issorion, one of the strongest 
and most important positions for the defense of Sparta, and 
therefore occupied by Agasilaos and his bravest warriors, 
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during the invasion of Epaminondas and the Thebans. At 
the base of the hill was discovered, in 1840, a tomb excavated 
in the rock. On the cover is seen a figure in bold relief, larger 
than nature, enveloped in the Spartan mantle. The Greeks 
call it King Agis, and they have some reason for doing so, as 
the family sepulchres of the royal dynasty of the Agidze were 
situated on the east of the Akropolis, near the Eurotas. 

We continue our walk northward, leaving the Balyka 
bridge on our right, and the principal entry to the market- 
place on the left, and traverse a low, swampy ground, in 
antiquity the suburb or village called Limnaz, where, in the 
temple of Artemis (Diana) Orthia, the young Spartans under- 
went the cruel discipline of flagellation, before the blood- 
stained altar of the goddess. This barbarous custom was not 
originally Greek, but introduced into Sparta from Tauris on 
the Pontus Euxinus, where human sacrifices continued to a 
late period. 

The wooden statue of this goddess, which from remote anti- 
quity was here worshipped with these horrible foreign rites, was 
lost during the storms of the Doric invasion, when the abori- 
ginal inhabitants were expelled from Lakonia. But having 
been found again among the shrubbery in the bottom-lands of 
the Eurotas by Astrabakos and Alopekos, the barbarous 
worship of Diana was restored, and her altars were again 
stained with human blood. Yet, instead of slaughtering the 
victims, Lykurgos introduced the flagellation of the youths. 
The priestess of Diana attended the disgusting scene with the 
small wooden image of the goddess on her arm. What an 
insight does such a picture give us into the dark superstition 
and cold-hearted arrogance of the Spartans! No wonder that 
they were as much hated by the other Greeks, as the Athenians 
were loved. In gratitude for his humanity, Lykurgos had his 
temple near that of the goddess and of the Heroon of Astraba- 
kos, the finder of the statue. 

In the temple of Aphrodite, the Aphrodision, standing 
beyond on the northernmost hill, the statue of the smiling 
goddess of love and joy was seen with shield and lance in full 
armor, according to the ideas of the warlike Spartans. On the 
west of the Akropolis was the splendid temple of sculapius, 
another of Lykurgos, many monuments of great Spartan 
warriors, and a large portico, richly adorned with paintings, 
which served as a place of assembly and conversation to the 
citizens. Here another cruel act of the severe Spartan disci- 
pline took place. The new-born children were carried by their 
fathers to the painted portico, before the grave old men of 
their own tribe, who permitted them to live, if robust and 
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healthy, but ordered those who seemed weakly and delicate 
to be cast into a deep chasm of Mount Taygetos. This den of 
death, no doubt one of the dreadful chasms behind the castle 
hill of Misthra, relieved the Spartans from the necessity of 
erecting working-houses or enacting poor-laws. The surplus 
population went into the pit! Of these buildings several 
foundations are still seen near the village of Magoula, and in 
the surrounding mulberry-grove. 

The high and precipitous line of hills forming a strong 
defensive position toward the Eurotas, and the steady bravery 
of the Spartan battalions or moras of heavy-armed hoplite, 
were able for centuries to repel the enemy. Even a surprise 
by Epaminondas, a few days previous to the great battle at 
Mantineia in Arkadia, where he fell, was beaten off by a hand- 
ful of resolute Spartans. 

Epaminondas, advancing secretly during the night, had 
quickly passed the defiles of Sellasia, and suddenly appearing 
on the bridge Balyka, the Theban army entered the Limnaion 
suburb, and pressed on to the market-place. But in the 
narrow defile, between the steep Issorion and the still higher 
hill of the Akropolis, where every temple and sanctuary 
served as a barrier, the Thebans found themselves furiously 
encountered by the few Spartans left in the city and their 
armed retainers; and although Epaminondas succeeded for a 
moment in forcing his way to the entrance of the Agora, he 
was nevertheless soon obliged to retreat beyond the river, with 
a heavy loss of his most daring warriors. 

Sparta was built of less durable materials than Athens. 
Yer fame has outlived her monuments. Yet the disappear- 
ance of the Dorian monuments is in part owing, incredible as 
it seems, to the madness and vanity of a French clergyman, 
the Abbé de Fourmont. This learned but vain and arrogant 
French savant was sent by Louis XV., in 1728, to Greece, 
where he partly found and partly forged numerous inscriptions 
which puzzle the sagacity and criticism of the learned philolo- 
gians even to the present day. 

Abbé Fourmont sought immortality by copying inscriptions 
and describing monuments, and then willfully destroying every 
trace of the originals. In the absurd letters which he at that 
time wrote home to the minister of state and other distin- 
guished literary men of France, he says, for instance: 


“Oh! with what inexpressible delight have I for months been occupied in 
levelling and destroying old Sparta! I have not left one stone on another. 
Sixty Lakonian workmen, with crow-bars and pick-axes, are, from morning 
till night, breaking down the temples, annihilating every trace of that de- 
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voted city, while J, with an exulting feeling of victory and glory, proclaim 
to the world: Carthago fuit—Sparta was, and is no more!”* 


In reading such fiendish malice, such monstrous absurdity, 
we certainly would suppose, not only that the French clergy- 
man was more fit for a lunatic asylum than for visiting 
Greece; but even that his vain boastings bore untruth on 
their face. This was the opinion of Chandler, Colonel Leake, 
and other eminent travellers of a more modern date. Never- 
theless, we must confess that at different places in Arkadia 
and Lakonia, both at Tegea, Belmina, and Sparta herself, we 
still find traces of this destructive fury of the fanatic French- 
man. We there see marble slabs, on which both ornaments 
and inscriptions have carefully been destroyed by the chisel, 
while in other places fragments of inscriptions, already pub- 
lished by the Abbé, are still existing, thus proving again, that 
some at least of his hundreds of inscriptions are genuine, 
though the greater number, no doubt, may have been his own 
compilations, invented only with the malicious intention of 
leading his learned brother pedants astray. 

The present capital of Lakedaimon owes its origin to a 
royal decree, by virtue of which it is considered not only the 
chief place in the province, but the second city in the kingdom 
of Greece. Among many other brilliant promises of royal 
munificence, was that of a high-road across the Bardounian 
ridge to the sea-port of Sparta at Gytheion, (Marathonisi,) and 
another carriage-road through the mountain-passes north to 
Tripolis in Arkadia. Such a combination of roads would give 
the modern Lakedaimonians an easy communication with the 
sea and the interior of Peloponnesos, and be of incalculable 
advantage to their industry and the export of their valuable 
products. But alas! roads are more easily laid out on paper 
than carried over rugged mountains; the native inhabitants 
are too ignorant and indolent to support government in its 
benevolent exertions for the welfare of the country, and though 
twelve years have passed since our visit, we fear that those 
brilliant plans have not yet been realized, and that New- 
Sparta is still lingering in her state of infancy. The prospect 


* In another letter to the French Prime Minister, M. de Maurépas, the crazy Abbé 
continues running on in this blundering style: 

“ Je lai fait non pas, abattre mais raser de fond en comble; il n’y a plusde cette 
grande ville une pierre sur une autre. Depuis plus de trente jours, trente, et 
quelque fois soixante ouvriers, abattent, détruisent, exterminent la ville de Sparte! 

— . Si, en renversant ses murs et ses temples; si, en ne laissant pas une 
pierre sur une autre au plus petit de ses sacellum son lieu sera dans la suite ignoré, 
jai au moins de quoi la faire reconnaitre, et c’est quelque chose. Je n'avais que ce 
moyen de rendre mon voyage illustre !” 
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at that time, however, was cheering, and Amaliapolis, being 
the residence of the bishop, the civil and military officers of the 
administration, grew up with some rapidity. The Government 
House, the Archiepiscopacy, the royal silk-factory, and Greek 
church were fine-looking and solid buildings. The principal 
street was lined with a hundred edifices, consisting of stores, 
coffee-houses, and barracks for the gendarmerie and the light 
companies which were stationed there, to have a look-out on 
the roving mountaineers of the Taygetos. 

The Nomarchos, or Governor, Mr. Levendis, received us with 
truly oriental hospitality, and we were thus enabled to spend 
some delightful days in one of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing regions of the world. 

The valley of Lakonia being extensively planted with 
mulberry trees, silk makes an important export article. The 
establishment for spinning silk, conducted by Italian artists, 
therefore excited our curiosity, and we visited the factory in 
the afternoon. 

The Norman King, Roger of Naples and Sicily, transported 
the Greek silk-worms and silk-weavers to Italy during the 
Crusades. Naples now sends back her workmen for the instruc- 
tion of the Greeks. A number of young Greeks, men and 
women, were attending the operation of spinning of the silk 
from the cocoons as apprentices, and we were amused at behold- 
ing their astonishment at the liveliness of the Italian women, 
who, while working, were singing Italian opera songs in full 
chorus. The production of silk in Lakonia has made a great 
progress within the last twenty years, and the price of the 

akonian silk has doubled at the market of Lyons. 


The environs of Sparta were described by ancient writers as 
delightfully situated, and in high cultivation. Sanctuaries, 
villas, and hamlets were scattered through the beautiful groves 
and gardens—a peaceful region, in which the women of Lake- 
daimon for five centuries, from Lykurgos to Epaminondas, did 
not behold the fires of a hostile camp. Two flourishing towns, 
Amyklai, south in the plain, and Therapne, beyond the Eurotas, 
on the slope of the Menelaion range, were both situated ata 
short distance from the capital. The left bank of the river 
did not belong to Sparta. Its habitations, however, formed a 
suburb, which stood in communication with the city by means 
of the Balyka bridge. When Epaminondas with the Theban 
army, in 370, burning and destroying, descended the river, he 
attempted in vain to storm the bridge, being repelled by the 
young Spartan warriors, who occupied the Temple of Athena 
Alea and the other sanctuaries on the opposite bank. The pru- 
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dent Theban therefore drew back his troops, and continued his 
march down the stream toward Therapne. We followed his 
example, and ascended the steep Menelaion hill, on which one 
of the most ancient and important monuments was discovered 
in 1834. It consists of an obtuse pyramid, one hundred and 
eight feet square at the base, and rising in three terraces to a 
height of sixteen feet; the middle offset, or terrace, is eighty- 
four feet square, and the upper sixty-eight. It crowns the 
summit of the mountain, being seven hundred and sixty feet 
precipitous above the river bed of the Eurotas. It is solidly 
constructed of immense blocks of a darkened, conglomerate 
lime-stone. Its terminating cone is wanting, together with its 
glittering covering of Parian marble; but enough of the pile is 
standing to identify it with the ancient so highly revered 
Temple of Menalaos and Helena, which, by its commanding 
position, must have presented the grandest and most prominent 
object in the valley of Lakonia. To this sanctuary rode the 
virgins and matrons of Sparta in their long processions of 
adorned chariots, and implored Helena to grant beauty to 
themselves and their children; while the men invoked the 
hero Menalaos for valor and victory. All around the terraced 
steps were found numerous small leaden images, in the shape of 
diminutive crowns or diadems, and others in the rigid, antiquated 
form, representing small figures of veiled statues of women and 
armed warriors in full panoply—no doubt votive offerings of 
the pious Spartans. ‘The excavations at that time were left 
unfinished on account of the heat of summer and an epidemic 
fever which forced the antiquarian, Dr. Lewis Ross, and the 
architects to leave Sparta; yet, by a future renewal of the 
works, we may with confidence expect the discovery of the 
subterraneous supulchres of the Pelopid kings.* 

Therapne, the residence of the Achaian kings, lay on the 
slope of the mountain, on a spot, sacred by its ancient rites and 
from the traditions of the native heroes, long before the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesos: there the twin-brothers, the Dios- 
kourot, ruled in their high-turreted castle, and lay buried in the 
depths of Therapne; there Menelaos, in his glittering palace, 
received Telemachos at his festal board. The whole region 


* Womanly beauty was then as highly appreciated in Sparta as it is now in Ame- 
rica. A Lakonian nurse, perceiving that the child intrusted to her care was mis- 
shapen, and that the parents felt this to be a great misfortune, went every day to the 
Temple of Helen at Therapne, and, presenting the child to the image, entreated the 
goddess to change her ugliness to beauty. One day, while leaving the sanctuary, 
a woman appeared before her, and asking to see the ugly child, she stroked its 
head with her hands, and said that she would surpass all the women of Sparta 
in beauty; and from that day the baby’s appearance began to change, and she 
become the most charming bride in Sparta. See Herodot. Erato, 61. 
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around presented sacred recollections to the Spartans ; for on 
the road to the bridge lay the Sanctuary of Asculapius, that 
of Ares, built by the Dioskuri, and that of Pollux himself. 
Their own temple stood on the right bank of the Eurotas, in 
the Phoibaion, where the young Spartan warriors sacrificed to 
their handsome and youthful heroes, and marched boldly to 
war under their sure guardianship.* 

From Therapne we rode in an hour to Sklavochori, or the town 
of the Sclavonians, situated among the ruins of Amyklai, at the 
base of Mount Taygetos. The scenery is the most delightful 
in the world; the road runs between orange and lemon groves, 
interspersed with sombre cypresses, while numerous rills from 
the clefts of the overhanging mountains clothe the soil with a 
rich carpet of shrubbery and flowers, and refresh the sultry 
heat of the day. Amyklai lies about four miles from Sparta 
along the great avenue of the Hyakinthean procession. Here 
the Spartans celebrated, with great pomp of music and sacrifices, 
their national festivals—the Hyakinthia in midsummer, and 
Karneia in September. The latter was an imitation of Spartan 
camp-life, on the plain before the temple of the Amyklaian 
Apollo, the tutelar deity of the Dorians. On the banks of a 
copious rivulet from the Taygetos, in a sacred grove, stood the 
old sanctuary, which must have been preserved through the 
fearful wars that, during the era of the decline of Sparta, swept 
over her beautiful plain—since it was still admired, with all its 
artistic treasures, by Pausanias, in the second century after 
Christ. The temple-buildings themselves did not attract his 
attention ; but he describes with admiration the statuary, alike 
important on account of its antiquity or of its masterly execu- 
tion. 

The colossal statue of the Sun-god, fifty feet high, was a work 
of the rudest and most ancient kind, and resembled a column 
of brass, with the exception of the face, hands, and feet. It 
wore a helmet, and held in the hands a spear and bow. It 
stood on a pedestal formed like an altar, which was supposed 
to be the tomb of Hyakinthos, and richly adorned with statues 
and bas-reliefs in bronze. This colossal throne was supported 
by statues of the Charites and Flora; on the right were Echidna 


* Kastor and Polydeukes, the Tyndarids, were the great patrons of Sparta, and 
held in the highest veneration. During the second Messenian war, two handsome 
Messenian youths, Panormos and Gonippos, imitating the white dress and gilt 
armor of the Dioskuri, and mounted on milk-white steeds, galloped suddenly into 
the midst of the hostile camp while the Spartans were sacrificing and feasting. 
These superstitious warriors, believing their gods to appear before them, fell down 
on their faces adoring, while the youths, riding about, slaughtered a great number 
with their lances before the strategem was discovered, and returned unhurt to 
Andania. See Pausanias, iv., 27. 
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and Typhos, on the left Tritons, and the base contained, in 
forty-two compartments, subjects from the mythology of Dorian 
gods and heroes, The enchaser, or sculptor, of this magnificent 
thoreutic work was Bathykles, from Magnesia, on the Maiandros 
in Asia-Minor, who, about the 29th Olympiad, 664 B.C., with 
a number of his pupils, found a kind reception and plenty of 
work at Sparta. A century later, in a period of victory and 
glory, the Spartans obtained a quantity of gold from Kroisos, 
the king of Lydia, with which they gilded the statue of their 
revered god. 

Greek antiquaries found in Amyklai many important monu- 
ments of the early history of their country ; among these was 
the celebrated group of five bronze tripods, of which the three 
most ancient were said to have been dedicated from the tenth 
of the spoils of Ithome, in the first Messenian war, 722 B.C.; 
the others, which were of a larger size, from the Athenian 
booty at the naval victory of Aigospotamoi, in 404. The feet 
of the tripods were adorned with beautiful sculptures in bas- 
relief. Two of the most ancient, with the statues of Aphrodite 
and Artemis, were the work of the above-mentioned Lakedaimo- 
nian artist, Gitiades; the third, with the statue of the Kore, (Pro- 
serpina,) was by Kallon, the head of the Aginetic school, in the 
59th Olympiad, or 544 B.C. Sparta, with a lyre in her hand, 
was represented on the fourth tripod, the work of Aristandros ; 
and on the fifth was Aphrodite, by Polykleitos. Yet the ruth- 
less sword of Alaric and his Goths, who invaded Lakonia in 
396, no doubt destroyed these precious relics of former grandeur 
and glory, and Apollo at Amyklai shared then the same fate as 
the goddess Demeter (Ceres) in her temple at Eleusi in Attika. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of 
Peloponnesos was occupied by different Sclavonie tribes, who 
settled down in the rich valley of Lakedaimon, where they 
have left their memorial in a number of villages on the moun- 
tains all around Sparta, such as Sklavochori, here on the 
ruins of Amyklai, and Varsava, (Warsaw,) Bilova, Sitzova, 
Arikhova, Vréstena, Tzintzina, Polovitza, Levétzova, on the east 
and south. Sklavochori was burnt by the Turks during the 
Russian invasion of 1772, and only eight or nine churches and 
chapels, in ruins, look out from the forest trees that now 
cover the ground. Yet some foundations of huge square blocks, 
fragments of Dorian marble capitals, and inscriptions with the 
letters AMY K., still identify the site of the ancient Amy- 
klaion. At a short distance, a Hellenic castle, towering high on 
a projecting spur of the Taygetos, looks down on the plain 
below. It can not, however, be the ancient Achaian /ortress of 
Amyklai, which, at the time of the Dorian conque-t of Lakonia, 
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was given as a feudal tenure to the native chief Philonomos, 
for betraying his king and siding with the invaders. Some 
ruins on a hill, near the village of Kyriakds, eastward a thousand 
paces from the Eurotas, and in a position commanding the plain, 
seem to indicate the site of that fortress. Excavations there 
would, perhaps, throw more light on the subject. 

Though the Amyklaians thus recognized the sovereignty of 
the Dorian kings of Sparta, they nevertheless for several cen- 
turies defended their independence and territory, and it was 
not until they had weakened themselves by military expedi- 
tions to Molis, Achaia, and Crete, that Teleklos, king of Sparta, 
at last succeeded in subduing and destroying the last remnant 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Lakonia. The victors, how- 
ever, preserved the sanctuaries of their vassals; adopted their 
religious rites; and thus Amyklai became the centre of the na- 
tional festivals, processions, and popular rejoiciug of all Lake- 
daimon. 

Another discovery likewise tending to prove the high anti- 
quity of the Menelaian monument of Therapne, was made by 
Mr. Gropius, the learned Consul-General of Austria and Den- 
mark, in the year 1805, on a hill near the village Vaphid—the 
ancient Pharis—a mile south of Amyklai, on the banks of the 
Eurotas. 

The consul began to excavate a regular mound or tumulus, 
and there discovered a circular subterranean chamber, which, 
in the form of a dome, terminates at a point, or key-stone, 
similar to the celebrated Treasury of Atreus at Mykenai. Like 
that, it was entered by a door on one side, the access to which 
was pierced horizontally through the slope of the hill. Vaphid, 
the village, is standing on a line of hills running south along 
the Eurotas, the highest point of which is formed by this 
tumulus. The doorway is entire. It is six feet wide at the 
upper and narrower part. The lintel is one immense stone, 
fifteen feet in length. At Mykenai that of the Treasury is no 
less than twenty-seven feet in length.* The vault itself at 
Vaphié is forty feet in diameter; at Mykenai it is forty-eight 
feet. They appear likewise to be both from the same remote 
neriod. Most unhappily the vault of the treasury in Lakonia 
ie fallen in, and the greater part of its materials was carried 
away by order of Count Cs ae d'Istria; so at least the villagers 
say. Yet the lower part of the round cavity is still in perfect 


* Remarkable instances of still larger building-stones are those of the temple 
area at Mount Moriah, in Jerusalem, which are sixty feet in length; and those of 
the gigantic temple of the Sun-god at Heliopolis, (Baalbek,) in Syria, attain even a 
length of seventy-five feet. Some of those immense blocks have never been 
removed from the quarries in the neighborhood, where they still are lying, 
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preservation, and might easily be restored. Amyklai and 
Therapne were populous cities before the Dorians. Menelaios, 
like the Tyndaride before him, resided in Therapne. There, 
too, we see his sepulchral monument. At Amyklai we find the 
great and sacred temple, the centre of the traditions, religious 
rites, and political union of the different races; and at Pharis, 
according to a lately-restored passage in Strabo, we behold the 
royal vault or treasury (tameion) and armory of the Homeric 
hero. We may thus rejoice at having ascertained three of the 
oldest historical monuments in Europe, which throw so bril- 
liant a light on the tradional ages of Hellas. 

But our discoveries do not rest here; we have a fourth as in- 
teresting as the three last mentioned, and perhaps from the 
same early period; we mean the beautiful ancient Hellenic 
bridge at Xerokampi, in Southern Lakonia. 

Continuing our route from Amyklai south, along the foot 
of the terrible precipices of Mount Taygetos, we pass the river 
Phellia, and enter a fine olive-grove, which extends six miles 
to the modern village Palaia Panaghia, lying in the interior 
angle of the Lakonian valley, between the Bardounian range on 
the south and the highest peak of the Taygetos on the west, 
in a region called by the moderns Xerokampi, or desert plain. 
Here an ancient road crossed the Taygetos. The deep chasm 
or ravine through which it passes, forms one of the most pic- 
turesque prospects of the chain, because it permits a full view 
toward the interior valleys, to the high table-land with its vil- 
lages, and to the crowning peak, Taleton, immediately over- 
hanging the cleft. On our emerging from the wood, and turn- 
ing up the ravine, the Cyklopean bridge presented itself full in 
front, spanning the chasm by a bold arch, which, seen from 
below, fills the mind with admiration and delight. No entire 
ancient bridge had hitherto been known to exist within the 
limits of Greece; nay, the architects had even questioned the abi- 
lity of the ancient Greeks to throw an arch! They, therefore, 
pretended that all arches seen in aqueducts and other monu- 
ments, were of Roman construction. But this hypothesis, like 
so many others, has now fallen to the ground. The three 
vaulted chambers at Orchomenos in Boiotia, at Mykenai and 
Vaphié, and the fine arched bridge at Xerokampi prove to the 
contrary.* 

Here we stand again before a monument, which, on account 


* Those readers who have visited Italy may, perhaps, here remember the beauti- 
ful Roman bridge, from the era of Augustus, thrown over the deep valley of the 
Nera, between Narni and Civita Castellana, on the road from Perugia to Rome. 
The Roman arch spans a wider distance, but the archaic, Cyklopean, masses give a 
greater interest to the Hellenic bridge in Lakonia. 
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of its colossal dimensions and finished workmanship, our travel- 
ling companion, the Architect Chevalier de Schaubert, consid- 
ered as a relic from remote antiquity. The masonry of the arch, 
the piers, and the walls connected with each, are ancient and 
in excellent preservation, only the parapet of poor rubble work 
is modern; and where the outer of the Cyklopean blocks of 
the facing, on both sides of the flanks, have fallen away, we 
see traces of Turkish repairs. The stones of the arch are 
four or five feet long, three in breadth, and two in thickness. 
In size and proportion they are similar to those of the Akro- 
polis of Mykenai, and, perhaps, of the same period. The 
span of the arch is twenty-seven feet, and the breadth of the 
causeway, between the modern parapets, is seven. 

Interesting as is the bridge, its beauty is still heightened by 
the magnificence of the scenery, and the vigorous growth of 
myrtle, oleander, agnus castus, and other fine shrubbery, from 
out of which the gold-tinged marble arch swings itself across 
the glen, high above the torrent, that foaming and chating, 
dashes below. But how can we account for the singular fact of 
the ancients constructing this marble bridge in so remote and 
secluded a corner of the mountain, so far away from the main 
thoroughfares of Lakedaimonia, in a region which was not visited 
by Pausanias, nor mentioned by any ancient author? We 
think to find an answer to this question in the discovery of an 
ancient carriage-road that here crossed Mount Taygetos. The 
defile of Xerokampi, lies in the gap beneath the highest 
peak of the mountain, whence not only the nearest descent 
is found to Armyros and Pherai (Kalamata) in Messenia, 
on the west side of the chain, but there likewise branch off 
the steep bridle-paths leading to the fertile table-lands on the 
slopes, and from thence along the forest-covered flanks, to the 
summit of Taleton, the highest peak of Taygetos. Here altars 
were consecrated to the sun-god Phoibos Apollon, to whom 
the Spartans sacrificed horses every year, when they, in pro- 
cession and with great pomp, mk to the mountain. The 
ceremony of slaughtering fine white steeds to the Sun was 
Persian. On the south of the pass lies Eworas, another of the 
high summits of Taygetos, and the region between both is by 
Pausanias called Theras, being the great hunting district of the 
Spartans. The forests on those heights furnished a plentiful 
chase of mountain-goats, bears, wild boars, and principally 
deer. Nor were these elevated regions without their sanctua- 
ries. On the slope stood a temple of the Eleusinian Demeter, 
and the ancient Lakedaimonians pointed out the place where 
the wounded Hercules was healed by Asculapius. 

Above the bridge on the left bank of the torrent, we see the 
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ancient carriage-road cut in the living rock, and discover an 
inscription still legible on the precipitous wall: OPO, or 
boundary. Along the road runs an ancient aqueduct, for more 
than six miles, following all the sinuosities of the descent. The 
channel for the water-course is beautifully cut out of the rock, 
here and there supported by low parapets, which is the only 
part of the conduit that has gone to ruin. In the upper region 
of Taygetos, several mills are still in use, near a large 
artificial tank or reservoir, and the inhabitants of Palaia 
Panaghia told us that with an expense of thirty thousand 
drachms, or five thousand American dollars, the entire aque- 
duct might be restored, to the great advantage of the inhabit- 
ants of the plain. Two years before the outbreak of the war 
of independence, the Turkish Aga of the village had offered 
the Spartan peasants to undertake this restoration at his own 
expense, on their promise of paying triple taxes for ten years, 
The villagers declared themselves willing to do so—so import- 
ant did this undertaking appear to them. The work was 
begun in the upper part of the chasm, but soon the war broke 
out and resulted in the slaughter or exile of all the Turks and 
Albanians in Lakonia and the rest of the Morea. 

The president, Count Capo d’ Istrias, afterwards made a 
second attempt, but this project, like so many others of the 
Count’s happy inspirations, remained only on paper. The dell 
itself is one of the most gloomy and romantic we ever entered. 
An immense rock, thrown down by an earthquake from the 
threatening peaks above, now forms a natural gate-way, not so 
lofty, however, as that more celebrated one in Virginia, but 
certainly as picturesque. 

Within the gap, but unseen from the road, opens the 
narrow inlet to a deep grotto, where the women and children 
from the villages of Palaia Panaghia, Xerokampi, Komusté, 
and others in the neighborhood fled for safety, during the 
invasion of Ibrahim Pasha in 1826, 

With astonishment we distinguish the wheel-ruts of the 
ancient carriages along the artificial road, winding zig-zag 
through the glens of Taygetos. Nay, it seems highly probable 
that these grooves or channels were scooped out at a distance 
to the ordinary span of a carriage on purpose, in order to 
steady and direct the course of the wheels, and lighten the 
weight of the draught on the rocky, slanting ground; in the 
same manner as the sockets of our present railroads. Such 
regular wheel-ruts we observe in many places in Greece, in 
mountain-passages, principally those leading to the much-fre- 
quented temples or places consecrated to Panhellenic games, 
as for instance, Delphi on Mount Parnassos, at Nemea, Olympia, 
Eleusis, and others. 
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Old ILomer seems to indicate this route across Taygetos, in 
his Odyssey, where he so beautifully describes the visit of 
young Telemachos to Menelaos, the king of Lakedaimon, in 
quest of his father Odysseus. 

Telemachos lands on the shore of sandy Pylos—the present 
Navarino—where he is feasted by old Nestor. From thence 
he performs his journey to Sparta in two days on his chariot, 
reposing the first night at Pharai, now Kalamata, on the Mes- 
senian gulf. Next day he crosses the towering barrier of Mount 
Taygetos, no doubt on this less precipitous route, following 
the intricate valleys and the deep gap, south of Taleton, the 
highest point of the ridge, which, even to this day, forms the 
frontier of Lakedaimonia toward the Upper Mani, now called the 
Province of Lakonia. This is the only passage south of Sparta, 
while the nearest path, directly west of that city by the valley 
of Trypi, is the most dangerous track we ever passed, not ex- 
cepting even those of Mount Lebanon in Syria, where not even a 
horse, much less a carriage can pass, without the greatest danger. 
Those formidable precipices, and the short turns on slippery 
rocks, overhanging the yawning abyss beneath, made our horses 
tremble for fear. Unloading their burdens a dozen times, and 
tying handkerchiefs over their eyes, we at last succeeded in 
leading them across the most dangerous passage at Kuitzova- 
Lada, on our descent to Kalamata. 

If, therefore, we can attempt to transfer the poetry of Homer 
to actual localities in Greece, we would suppose that it was on 
this more southern route, so ingeniously cut through the rocks, 
that the bard carried his Telemachos and the prancing steeds of 
the Gerenian rider, Nestor. 

We spoke of the ancient sacrifices to the Sun-god. A very 
steep bridle-path still conducts the wanderer through splendid 
pine forests to the chapel of St. Elias, the successor of Apollo, 
standing on the brow of the highest peak. Here the eye com- 
mands one of the most wonderful views in the world. Not 
only the entire range of Taygetos, with the Lakonian and 
Messenian gulfs at our feet, and the promontory of Tainaron 
and that of Malea, with the islands of Kythera, distant Candia, 
(Crete,) and the blue mirror of the African sea in front—oh 
no! the eye wanders with inexpressible delight over the violet 
and purple ridges of Arkadia and Argolis, and rests at last on 
the charming islands of Zante and Kephalonia, beautifully, in 
bold forms and in towering snow-capped mountains, emerging 
from the deep-blue surface of the Ionian sea. 

Such is the view from the Spartan altars on Mount Taygetos. 


The conquest of Messenia and the victories over Argos, 
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raised Sparta about the fiftieth Olympiad, 550 B.C., to the 
supremacy in the Peninsula. Whoever holds the Taygetos, 
possesses the Akropolis of the Peloponnesos. The Lakedaimo- 
niaus had now united both slopes of that ridge into a powerful 
state; they had thus secured their country by an impervious 
frontier, and, steeled, by their Lykurgean constitution at home, 
they not only obtained the deciding vote in the general coun- 
cils of the Dorian confederacy, but their word or sword settled 
henceforth all disputes among the allies, and their influence 
soon began to extend beyond the Peloponnesos. In Athens 
they drove the Peisistratid tyrants from the Akropolis, and 
restored the popular government. Their fame spread to Asia, 
and Kroisos, king of Lydia, sent them ambassadors with pre- 
sents and offers of alliance, and afterward their assistance was 
implored in preference to Athens, by Aristagoras and the 
Ionians of Asia Minor, against the Persians. 

Thus at the outbreak of the great Persian war, 500 B.C., 
Sparta took the command of the Hellenic forces. But after 
the fall of Leonidas at Thermopyle, and the invasion of Attica 
by Xerxes, she demanded, true to her principles of self-defence, 
that the Athenians and other Greeks beyond the Isthmus, 
should abandon their homes and withdraw within the barriers 
of the Peloponnesos, which, as the stronghold of all Hellas, was 
alone to be defended against the barbarians. Yet the brilliant 
genius of Themistokles, the activity and patriotism of the 
Athenians decided the question against Sparta, by the decisive 
naval battle of Salamis. Athens outflanked her ally, and 
spreading her sails on her own element, she built up the 
powerful Ionian confederacy which awarded to her great lead- 
ers that hegemony or general command, from which Sparta 
retired in sullen and offended pride. 

Henceforth the friendship between Dorians and Ionians was 
atanend. Aristocracy and democracy were now to enter the 
lists in deadly feud. The Athenian alliance among the mari- 
time cities and the islands was an artificial combination, offens- 
ive from its nature, and held together by the Athenian fleets; 
while Sparta, relying on the congeniality of feelings and com- 
mon interests of her Dorian allies, in her defensive position 
behind the Isthmus, strengthened herself by concentration in 
the same manner as Athens became weakened, by too great 
extension. 

The Spartans, despising all the pomp and glitter of their 
rivals, still preserved intact the austere institutions of Lykurgos 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It was the longest 
and the most destructive the world had seen. Sparta, victorious 
on sea and land, humiliated her rival, and obtained a second 
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time the supremacy in Hellas. Yet her political moderation 
and the austere simplicity of her manners now necessarily gave 
way to the ambitious aspirations of a Lysander and an Agasilaos. 
Her fleets swept the Atgean ; her harmosts, with their Spartan 
garrisons, occupied the allied cities and distant colonies, where 
the governments were changed, and aristocracies sprung up at 
the wink of haughty and overbearing Lakedaimon. The 
armies of the Persian king were defeated ; but his gold excited 
disturbances in Greece, and though Sparta yet sustained her 
dominion in Europe by giving up her conquests in Asia Minor, 
she could not long maintain a supremacy which had now no 
other support than the terror of herarms. The battle of Leuktra 
decided the downfall of the Spartan rule. The allies fell off one 
by one, and soon Epaminondas and his Thebans appeared before 
Sparta herself. Her defence in the hour of danger was truly 
heroic; the enemy retired; but the Messenian Helots became 
freemen, and from their strongly-fortified Messene harassed 
Sparta in the flank; while the united Arkadians from 
entensie stopped her advance in front; thus the Spartans, 
thrown back upon the mountains of Lakonia, in 362, for a 
time retired from the historical scene. A nation must retro- 
grade if it does not advance; and so the Spartans could not long 
bear their humiliation. Whilst northern Greece was arrayed 
against Philip of Makedonia, they took up arms against the 
Arkadians and Argeians, and pressed them so hard that the 
latter called Philip to their assistance. The victor of Chairo- 
neia suddenly appeared in the Pelopennesos in the third year 
of the 110th Olympiad, 338 B.C., and invaded Lakonia with 
an army too powerful for the Spartans to resist in the field. 
He laid waste the country, but did not attack the glorious old 
city herself; nor could he force the stubborn warrior-nation 
either to ask for peace or to recognize him as the already-pro- 
claimed commander-in-chief of the Panhellenic forces against 
Persia. Philip, having no rancor against the Spartans, and 
wishing only to gain the affection of the Peloponnesians, and 
the support of their troops and treasure for his vast schemes in 
the east, retired after having awarded the disputed territories* 
to the Messenians, Megalopolitans, and Argeians. Yet Sparta, 
like a hunted lioness, remained roaring in her den; she was 
the only city in all Hellas which stood out against the invincible 
Makedonian, maintaining her ancient freedom and dignity 


* It was in the war with Philip of Makedonia, so little known in history, 
though sufficiently mentioned in Polybios, Pausanias, and other writers, that Sparta 
lost Kynuria to Argos, other frontier territories to the Arkadians, and the much- 
contested Ager Dentheliates on Mount Taygetos, with the Temple of Diana Limnatis, 
to the Messenians, (Tacitus’ Annals, iv. 4, 3.) 
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under circumstances of feebleness and humiliation with more 
unshaken resolution than Athens or Thebes. 

She, too, under her enthusiastic and youthful king, Agis LL, 
gathered her warriors and the few faithful allies that still 
yearned to unfurl the banner of independence against Make- 
donia. But the times had changed ; it is with nations as with 
the human body; they have their period of youthful vigor, 
manly fortitude and success, and of senile decrepitude. ‘The 
Spartan battle-line, in 331, was as inferior to the highly organ- 
ized and irresistible Makedonian phalanx as the latter, one cen- 
tury and a half afterward became, when opposed to the Roman 
legions of Amilius Paulus at Pydna, in 168 B.C. <Antipater, 
the lord-lieutenant of Makedonia, during the absence of Alex- 
ander the Great in Asia, on the first news of the Spartan move- 
ment in the Peloponnesos, hurried to the peninsula at the head 
of an army of 45,000 troops, and met the Spartans in the straits 
near Megalopolis, in Arkadia. The Peloponnesians, though 
inferior in number and arms, fought with cmabe valor; Agis, 
their king, fell fighting sword in hand, and after the loss of tive 
thousand slain, they retired proudly behind the barrier of their 
mountains. Alexander left them there in peace; nor were they 
disturbed until King Pyrrhos, the madman of Epeiros, in 272 
B.C., from mere chivalrous desire of battle and bloodshed, 
invaded Lakonia. But he did so in an evil hour. Spartan 
virgins and matrons dug ditches along the exposed parts of the 
city, which were defended by the old men; while young war- 
riors in dense columns, with the brave Akrotatos at their head, 
fell upon the rear of the Makedonians and drove them in dis- 
order across the river. The opportune arrival of the Spartan 
king, Areus, who had been absent in Crete with the main 
army, decided the scale of battle. Pyrrhos, with the loss of 
his son and best troops, retreated, hotly pursued, and with the 
greatest difficulty, through the passes of Lakonia, and soon 
after found his death at Argos. 

And here begins a newand highly interesting page in the 
history of the Peloponnesos, the renewal of the Achaian league 
by Aratos in 281 B.C. This able and active statesman, after the 
bold exploit of expelling the Makedonians from Akrokorinth, 
succeeded in combining Korinth, Troezen, Epidauros, Argos, 
and even Athens, in the closest alliance with the ten Achaian 
republics of the Peloponnesos. Arkadia and Messenia joined 
likewise ; proud Lakedaimon alone resisted, and with that 
national animosity and irritability which characterize the 
Hellenes throughout their history, even to the present day, 
she took up arms against her united republican brethren. The 
brave and talented Spartan king, Kleomenes IIL, having 
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restored the old Lykurgean constitution to renewed vitality 
at home, entered Arkadia at the head of his troops, in 225 
B.C. Taking Argos and Megalopolis, he defeated Aratos and 
the Achaians in several battles, and brought the league into 
such distress, that the latter called to his assistance the king 
of Makedonia. Thus the Greeks themselves were now the 
cause of a new irruption of their former tyrants, which was to 
prostrate Sparta forever. The great battle of Sellasia, near the 
river Oinus, north of the city, decided her fate. Her army was 
again prostrated and cut to pieces by the Makedonian phalanx 
of King Antigonos Doson, in 222 B.C. She received the 
victor, and Kleomenes IIL, the last Herakleid king, perished 
an exile in Egypt. The Spartans were now obliged to join the 
Achaian league, and its general, Philopoimen, in order to break 
the resistance of that stubborn people, abolished every trace of 
the old Lykurgean institutions. Yet the eagle-eye of Rome 
had long observed the contest. She now boldly interfered, 
and taking the part of Lakedaimon against the Achaian league, 
brought on that last and decisive war which, in 146 B.C., ter- 
minated with the conflagration of Korinth, and the subjugation 
of all Hellas. 

The independence of the Grecian republics was now gone 
for ever ; Lakedaimon, however, gained by the change. Rome 
permitted the Spartans to reéstablish their Lykurgean dis- 
cipline, such as occasional assemblies of the citizens in the 
Skias, or hall of assembly, on the market-place, tlie public din- 
ners in the Syssitia, and the austere education of the youth. 

Wealthy Roman tourists soon began to travel to Sparta, that 
wonderful city, to see the Spartans swallow the black broth, 
and, no doubt with horror, to witness the cruel flagellations of 
their boys on the gory altar of Artemis Orthia, in the same 
manner as at the present day British aristocrats and American 
democrats go to Rome to see the pope and the carnival. 
Sparta had already become a name of the past, and a curiosity 
of the day. 

The Romans repaired the city walls; they built the curious 
little amphitheatre for the horrible, disgusting combats of wild 
beasts and gladiators, the magnificent aqueduct, splendid 
baths, altars to the god-like Ceesars, and temples to the Egyp- 
tian Serapis: nay, the proud Augustus, after his victory at 
Actium over Antonius and Cleopatra, came himself to Sparta, 
to thank its inhabitants for the kind hospitality they had ren- 
dered to Livia and her sons on their flight from Rome. Augus- 
tus, the ruler of the world, sat down to dine with the Spartans, 
and tasted their black-pork soup and saltish goat-cheese. He 
rewarded their fidelity by granting them the honor of pre- 
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cedency at the public games of Actium, instituted in com- 
memoration of his naval victory—a bitter insult offered to poor, 
down-trodden Hellas by the Roman autocrat ! 

Augustus even extended the territory of Sparta by adding 
the island of Kythera and certain Messenian cities beyond 
Mount Taygetos; but later, yielding perhaps to the continual 
complaints of the subjects of Sparta on the coast of Lakonia, 
the Roman emperor declared twenty-four cities free of her 
control. This at once gave the death-blow to the very shadow 
of her political existence ! 

The new constitution or confederation of the Lakonian mari- 
time cities, whose inhabitants called themselves Hleuthero- 
Lakones, or Free Lakonians, is mentioned in several interesting 
inscriptions found at Gytheion, the ancient port of Sparta, at 
Vitylos, and other places, and gave birth to the free and war- 
like people of Mani—the Maniotes, or Mainotts—who, during 
the vicissitudes of more than a thousand years, defended their 
mountain fastnesses against all the attacks of the barbarian 
invaders of Hellas Vitylos, the Sclavonians, the French Cru- 
saders, and Othoman Turks, and did not break down their 
castles nor sheath their swords until the arrival of King Otho, 
by whose exertions this wild country has become one of the 
most quiet and peaceful provinces of the young kingdom of 
Greece. 

The history of this interesting people, the modern Lakonians, 
with a description of their rocky and picturesque peninsula, 
will form the subject of our following articles, whist will treat 
principally of the condition of Sparta and the Peloponnesos 
during the middle ages, from curious manuscripts lately dis- 
covered in the Romaic language, and the other historical works 
placed at the head of our article. 
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Memoirs of Abernethy. By GEORGE Macttwaltn, F.R.S. Pub- 
lished by Uurst & Buackett, Successors to HENRY COLBURN. 
London: 1858. 


“ Licet enim omnibus,” said Cicero, nearly twenty centuries 
ago,—“licet enim miht dignitatem medice artis tuert.” It is 
lawful to us, we may freely translate it, to uphold the dignity 
of the medical profession, when it is so grossly assailed as in 
the two volumes before us, and on this side of the Atlantic to 
claim for it that honor, and propriety, and respect, which 
British authors and British publishers, if we may judge from 
this coarse production, seem inclined to repudiate or deny. 

We know not whether old Colburn be still in rerum natura, 
or whether, in his own stealthy fashion, he only revisits us by 
‘pale glimpses of the moon ;” but certes, if he be no longer a 
denizen of this planet, such a publication as the present is 
enough to make the venerable entrepreneur (we shall not say 
humbug) rise from the place where he now is, and with impre- 
cations, equally loud and deep, hie fast as he can hurry to the 
firm in Great Marlborough-street, who announce themselves 
as his successors. “Harry” himself may frequently have 
palmed off a book as empty upon the public. He has pub- 
lished works as deceptive as the Duke of Buckingham’s 
alleged Memoirs, and as dull as the undoubted “ Visitations” 
of Burke; he has concocted biographies of Frederick the 
Great by a man wholly ignorant of German literature, and 
many a.book of travels by journeymen literary hacks who 
never quitted his own atélier, situated in appropriate propin- 
quity to the police-office; but assuredly he never was guilt 
of perpetrating such a farce as the present; he always too 
care that his employés should assume a virtue if they had it 
not—should maintain a character for information throughout, 
even if it were wholly fabulous; whereas, of the seven hun- 
dred pages, or upward, of which the present work consists, 
positively not seventy in any degree relate to Abernethy; 
full half as many consist of stray-passages from his lectures, 
selected, the author informs us, “at random!” (Vol. ii., p. 50.) 
The remainder is made up of the opinions and small-talk of 
Mr. George Macilwain about his father, himself, his writings— 
Newton, Bacon, Galileo—hydropathy, homceopathy, and a 
hundred other subjects. Like the ancient philosopher who 
lectured de rebus omnibus et quibus dam aliis, Mr. Macilwain 
touches and descants upon every imaginable topic, save the 
one which he might have been expected to keep principally 
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in view. This is not from an embarras de richesses, as he 
insinuates ; for in his Preface, and throughout his volumes, he 
is constantly informing us, that he is laboring under a plethora 
of materials, and that the only way of doing justice to Aber- 
nethy would be “a republication and running commentary on 
his whole works ;” (see preface and page 83, vol. i., and pp. 50, 
283, and 370, vol. ii. ;) but it is in reality to conceal his pitiable 
poverty; for beyond a few stale jokes, taken from some 
defunct Aberdeen Almanac, and one or two dates supplied by 
a parish register, the work positively contains no information 
whatever. His publishers seem to have supplied him with 
that northern repertoire of forgotten Joe Millerisms; and we 
know not whether it be his fault or theirs, or, finally, that of 
the original editor of the Almanac—these have been spoiled 
in stealing. All the rest of the information was left to be sup- 
plied by Mr. George Macilwain himself, and assuredly never 
was there less adduced. Not a single family incident or fact 
connected with Abernethy does he bring forward; not a 
private letter, or aught save a meagre professional one here 
and there, does he seem ever to have had in his hands. 

The widow and daughters of Abernethy, to whom he 
alludes—and who apparently still survive—have evidently 
refused to place themselves in communication with him, or to 
give him the smallest information; even the enemies of the 
subject of his memoir—such as Messrs. Stanley and Lawrence 
—have stood aloof, or expressed their “ disinclination” to assist 
him in rendering himself and his hero alike ludicrous and 
abortive. It seems to have been a speculation solely of Messrs. 
Hurst, Blackett, and Macilwain, the two former inspired merely 
by the aurt sacra fames, the other equally eager to enhance his 
position by intruding himself, his views, and his works, on 
the world, under pretence of supplying a desideratum in medi- 
cal literature, and rendering a tribute of respect to Abernethy. 
These are hard words, perhaps, and reluctantly extorted from 
us; but our review will fully bear them out; and they are due 
alike to the integrity of criticism and to truth, seeing that 
such mendacious attempts are made, by means of the most 
outrageous puffing, to foist this contemptible work upon the 
public. 

We express this opinion, we repeat, with reluctance; for a 
Life of Abernethy was a work required. Personally we have 
little regard for the man: he insulted clergymen, he insulted 
women, he insulted all who approached him as sufferers, save 
the few who had the coarseness or the courage to retort in 
language gross and insulting as his own; and before these he 
sunk into civility like a craven, or became mute and gentle as 
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adove. But there was something superior in the man to this 
repulsive husk; there was in him a tolerably extensive vein 
of philosophy, and there was nothing whatever sordid or 
mean. If he did not originally pursue science for its own 
sake, he pursued it from no selfish motive. Unlike his noted 
compeer Cooper (Sir Astley) he was wholly exempt from con- 
siderations for what is vulgarly but expressively termed “the 
shop.” Unlike the man-cutting monster Liston, he had no 
love for butcherly operations. The consequence was that 
Abernethy, with an extensive practice, died comparatively 
poor, and that his fair fame has been impeached or denied by 
those who see or acknowledge no virtue save in the achieve- 
ments of the blood-stained knife. 

ABERNETHY, (JOHN,) was born in the year 1764. Mis 
father, a London merchant, was the son of an Irish Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, and Mr. Macilwain—we know not on what 
grounds, unless, perhaps, he prides himself on like deseent— 
conjectures that the family must have proceeded “from Scot- 
land” several generations before. It is, assuredly, of no 
importance whatever; but, be this as it may, John was a 
genuine Cockney, and first saw the light “in the parish of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-street,” as his biographer somewhat con- 
fusedly informs us, on the 8d of April, in that year—‘“ex- 
actly,” says Mr. Macilwain, ‘one year after Hunter settled in 
London.” (Vol. i, p. 14.) More strangely still, in Mr. M.’s 
estimation—for our author has a keen scent after what he 
deems coincidences—Mr. Abernethy’s “ first work, Part I., was 
published the same year Ilunter died, 1793;” though wh 
these facts shouid be jumbled up in one paragraph, our author 
does not say, and we feel quite as much difficulty in discern- 
ing any connection between them as we should in discovering 
the peculiar relation which is popularly said to exist between 
Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. 

But, though born, he was not in early life brought up within 
the vicinity of Bowbells; and hence, except a somewhat 
unprofessional penchant for “ drabs and top-boots,” he had in 
after days really little of the Cockney within him. Mr. Macil- 
wain unfortunately has been unable to ascertain the interest- 
ing details of his hero at the dame-school; and for want of 
this information, he favors us with a whole chapter of facts, or 
conjectures concerning the early days and infantile disposition 
of Dryden, Niebuhr, Swift, Sheridan, Wren, and the most 
extraordinary collection of illustrious men, which an imagina- 
tion the most discursive, and a mind the most heterogeneous, 
ever contrived to group together from the dictionary. John, 
in the tenth year of his age, was despatched to the Grammar 
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School of Wolverhampton; and this gives us an opportunity 
of introducing our first specimen of Mr. Macilwain’s delightful 
style, as well as of acquainting our readers with the discipline 
then and there in vogue: 


“One day Abernethy had to ‘do’ some Greek Testament ; and it appeared 
that he set off very glibly, having a ‘crib’ in the shape of a Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, with a Latin version on the other side. The old doctor, suspecting 
the case, discovered the crib, and the pupil was instantly ‘levelled with the 
earth.’ This fortiter in re plan of carrying the intellect by a coup-de-main 
has, as the present head-master observes, been replaced by more refined 
modes of proceeding. The more energetic plan was, however coarse and 
objectionable, not always unsuccessful in implanting a certain quantity of 
Latin and Greek. Abernethy was a very fair Latin scholar, and he certainly 
had not a bad knowledge of Greek also. There are, however, many other 
things to be learnt beside Latin and Greek ; and it is probable that the more 
measured reliance on such violent appeals, which characterizes modern 
education, might have been better suited to Abernethy. ‘To a boy who was 
naturally shy, and certainly passionate, such mechanical illustrations of his 
duty were likely to augment shyness into distrust, and to exacerbate an 
irritable temper into an excitable disposition.” 


We know not which most to admire here, the remarkable 
simplicity (we shall not say puerility) of Mr. Macilwain’s “ do's” 
and “cribs,” or the wonderful conglomeration of ideas and 
language by which the effects of the birch, or more probab] 
the “ruler,” are here coupled with their juvenile recipient's 
future temperament and irritability. These things, or rather 
agencies and counter-agencies, though, doubtless, clear enough 
to Mr. Macilwain, far transcend our comprehension, and possi- 
bly that of our readers too. They “bang Banagher,” as Dan. 
O'Connell was wort to observe, and surpass all understand- 
ing, as some profane critic remarks, like the observations of a 
certain personage whom he represents as “ shaving Solomon’s 

igs. 

‘When the “ certain quantity of Latin and Greek” was thus 
by this peculiar process “implanted” into Abernethy, he seems 
to have been removed to the metropolis, and placed in due 
course of training for a surgeon. It does not, however, appear 
to have been his own inclination. The Bar, he tells us, had 
superior attractions for him. ‘Had my father,” Macilwain 
makes him remark, “‘ Tad my father let me be a lawyer,’ he 
would say, ‘I should have known every act of Parliament by 
heart.’ 

This is, probably, true; though, like the Irishman who was 
giving very satisfactory evidence concerning the identity of a 
musket, and only subverted his proof by adding that he had 
known the weapon “ ever since it was a pistol,” Mr. Macilwain 
contrives to throw doubt upon the whole, and, indeed, upon 
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every similar fact in the book, as a contemporary well 
remarks,* by the covering or clinching with which he thinks fit 
to corroborate it. 


“This,” says Mr. M., “though no doubt intended as a mere figure of 
speech, was not so far from possibility as might be imagined, for it referred 
to one of his most striking characteristics, viz., a memory alike marvelously 
ready, capacious, and retentive—qualities common enough separately, but 
rare in powerful combination. We may have opportunities by-and-by, per- 
haps, of further illustrating it. We will give one anecdote here. A gentle- 
man, dining with him on a birth-day of Mrs. Abernethy’s, had composed a 
long copy of verses in honor of the occasion, which he repeated to the 
family circle after dinner. ‘Ah!’ said Abernethy, smiling, ‘ that is a good 
joke now, your pretending to have written those verses.’ His friend simply 
rejoined that, such as they were, they were certainly his own. After a little 
good-natured bantering, his friend began to evince something like annoyance 
at Abernethy’s apparent incredulity ; so thinking it was time to finish the 
joke—‘ Why,’ said Abernethy, ‘I know those verses very well, and could 
say them by heart.’ His friend declared it to be impossible—when Aber- 
nethy immediately repeated them throughout correctly, and with the great- 
est apparent ease.” 


We have an anecdote here to add, and must express our sur- 
prise that Macilwain has omitted it. During the late review 
of the Channel fleet, at Chobham, while the balls were flying 
in thousands before the gracious eyes of Her Majesty, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the rest of the royal 
family, a sailor had his head carried off by a pistol-shot, and 
an Irishman immediately carried him down for relief to the 
cock-pit of the Duke of Wellington, where Abernethy was at 
the moment acting as assistant-surgeon. “ Pat, ye blockhead,” 
said Abernethy, “ what’s the use of bringing a man without 
a head to me? Overboard with him at once!” Patrick 
(O’Conaghue was his name) immediately obeyed, but had 
scarcely completed his injunctions ere he saw another of the 
crew—a marine of the equestrian order—struck down by a 
blow from one of the Agamemnon’s sixty-four pounders, 
which lodged its contents directly in his side. The man, how- 
ever, though stunned, was only slightly hurt. While in a 
state of unconsciousness, he was carried before Abernethy who, 
on learning the force of the projectile, inferred him dead, and 
cried, “Overboard with him, too!” The intelligent native of 
the Emerald Isle again proceeded to obey. ‘Don’t throw me 
overboard!” said the unhappy patient, “I’m not yet dead!” 
“ Arrah, ye lie,” replied O’Conaghue, as he tossed him into the 
sea, in the presence of the whole of the royal personages 
already mentioned, “ don’t the doctor know better te you?” 

We have only this to say, if Mr. Macilwain demurs to the 
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veracity of our story, that it is every whit true as his own, and, 
moreover, possesses the merit of being superior in antiquity. 
Ours has the advantage of dating, or at least being an adapta- 
tion, from the days of the venerable Joseph Miller—an authority 
undoubted as Joseph Hume himself; whereas, as has already 
been pointed out to him by the weekly grumbler already 
canna Mr. Macilwain’s anecdote concerning Abernethy’s 
politeness and memory only takes its origin a century later, in 
the reign of Louis XV. 

Medicine having been determined on as Abernethy’s future 
avocation, he was at an early age apprenticed to Sir Charles 
Blicke, then a surgeon of eminence in the city. Though 
enjoying an extensive practice, however, with all its attendant 
emoluments, the character of this civic Esculapius seems to have 
inspired him with profound disgust. Sir Charles was, in fact, 
one of those money-grubbing practitioners who have reduced 
science to the degradation of a trade, and load their patients 
with drugs merely that they may enlarge their bills. This tam- 
pering at once with the constitution and the purse of the pub- 
lic quickly aroused the indignation and contempt of Abernethy. 
He accordingly lost no time in transferring his attendance to 
Sir William Bhyard, a surgeon of a higher order, who then 
lectured at the London Hospital, while Blicke was thinking of 
no loftier object than the accumulation of fees. Bhyard excited 
in the heart of Abernethy a feeling of admiration which ulti- 
mately became reciprocal; and fully a quarter of a century 
later both had an opportunity of expressing this, when the old 
master stood in the position of President, and the former pupil 
as Lecturer, to the Royal College of Surgeons, 

But it was to Hunter—the great and neglected Joun 
Hunter—that Abernethy owed almost all his information and 
subsequent celebrity. This illustrious man was then lecturing 
in comparative poverty and obscurity, while such men as Blicke 
were amassing handsome fortunes. But this has always been 
the lot of the loftiest order of the medical profession in this 
country, arising from the system of nepotism and self-election, 
as we shall afterwards see, on which its chief distinctions—hos- 
pital appointments—are conferred. Hunter at this moment, 
though in the zenith of his powers, and engaged in deve- 
loping those grand arcana of nature which have conferred on 
his name immortality, and raised medicine to the dignity of 
a science, was positively derided. His lectures, teeming with 
such vast information, were then operating upon the risibility 
of the London faculty much as were the celebrated speeches 
of his great contemporary, Burke, in the House of Com- 
mons—those speeches then emptying the House, though 
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by all posterity they have been and will be admired. The fol- 
lowing, according to Mr. Macilwain, is Abernethy’s account of 
the great surgical genius’s lectures, and though the author styles 
it “humorous,” in our opinion it is impossible to conceive aught 
more painful, aught more humiliating to the illustrious phy- 
siologist, or degrading to the audience by whom he was then 
neglected and insulted. 


“ Abernethy used,” says Mr. Macilwain, “to give us a very humorous 
description of some of the audiences of John Hunter on these occasions, 
and was accustomed to say, ‘that the more humorous and lively part of the 
audience would be tittering, the more sober and unexcitable quietly dosing 
into a nap, whilst the studious and penetrative few appeared to be seriously 
impressed with the value of Mr. Hunter’s observations and inquiries.’ Mr. 
Cline, an honored name in our profession, and one who, had he lived in later 
times, would probably have been as distinguished in advancing science as he 
was for his practical excellence, significantly expressed his impressions of the 
future importance of the inquiries in which Hunter was engaged. Addressing 
Mr. Clift after one of the lectures, he said:—‘ Ah! Mr. Clift, we must all go 
to school again.’ Mr. Abernethy carefully treasured up, and pon Jered on 
what he heard. He placed himself as much as he could near Mr. Hunter, 
and took every pains, which his time and occupations allowed, thorouzhly to 
understand Mr. Hunter; and with his characteristic tendency to simplifica- 
tion said: ‘ Well, what Mr. Hunter tells us resolves itself into this: that 
the whole body sympathizes with all its parts.’” 


This observation was, in reality, the basis of all Abernethy’s 
subsequent fortune and celebrity—that no part of the body 
could be injured without all the rest sympathizing in it. 

This neglect and comparative obscurity Abernethy was 
himself destined for upwards of twenty-five years to endure. 
[laving completed his medical course, he determined on fol- 
lowing the example, then almost equally contemned and 
unknown, of setting out as a lecturer, and established a school 
at Bartholomew’s Hospital, which previously possessed none, 
though under his auspices it afterwards presented the most 
celebrated in the metropolis. In consequence, however, of 
the abominable system of hospital appointments, Abernethy 
remained for nearly a quarter of a century in the humble 
position of assistant-surgeon, though it may be said that during 
the whole of that dreary interval the hospital to him owed 
almost all its fame. The following description is given by 
our author of Abernethy’s career and characteristics as a lec- 
turer :— 


“The most remarkable circumstance at this time of his life, and for 
several years, was his peculiar diffidence—an unconquerable shyness, 2 
difficulty in commanding at pleasure that self-possession which was necessary 
to open his lecture. Every thing connected with his lectures is of import- 
ance to those who may be called to lecture, or to those who may desire to 
learn. No man has attained excellence more varied or attractive, yet many 
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years elapsed before he had overcome the difficulty to which I have alluded. 
An old student who attended his lectures, not earlier than 1795, told me that 
he recollected several occasions on which, before beginning the lecture, 
he had left the theatre for a time, to collect himself sufficiently to begin his 
discourse. On these occasions a tumult of applause seemed only to increase 
the difficulty. The lecture once commenced, I have no evidence of his hav- 
ing exhibited further embarrassment. He seems early to have attained that 
happy manner, which though no doubt greatly aided by his peculiar and 
in some sense dramatic talent, we shall by-and-bye see reason to believe 
had been carefully cultivated by ye | and observation. His lectur:s con- 
tinued to attract a larger and larger class, so that it became difficult to find 
the required accommodation for them. The governors of the hospital, 
therefore, in 1790, determined on building a regular theatre within the hos- 
pital. It was finished in 1791, and Abernethy gave his October courses of 
anatomy, pbysiology, and surgery of that year in the newtheatre. He had 
thus become the founder of the School of St. Bartholomew’s, which, for the 
approaches it made towards giving a more scientific phase to the practice of 
surgery, was certainly superior to any other.” 


In due season, Abernethy married a Miss Anne Threlfall, 
in January, 1800. Mr. Macilwain, who apparently knows 
nothing whatever of his hero’s domestic affairs, gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote of his marriage, though, we may add, it is 
apocryphal, or at least by no means peculiar, the same having 
been told of Sir Astley Cooper and full fifty others. Hospital 
surgeons, indeed, seem to pride themselves on some such unan- 
ticipated arrangement :— 


‘One circumstance on the occasion of his marriage is very characteristic 
of him—namely, his not allowing it to interrupt, even for a day, a duty 
with which he rarely suffered anything to interfere—namely, the lecture at 
the hospital. Many years after this, 1 met him coming into the hospital 
one day, a little before two, (the hour of lecture,) and seeing him rather 
smartly dressed, with a white waistcoat, I said :—‘ You are very gay to-day, 
sir ?’—‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘one of the girls was married this morning.’—‘ Indeed, 
sir,’ I said. ‘ You should have given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, 
and not come down to a lecture.’—‘ Nay,’ returned he. ‘Egad! I came down 
to lecture the day I was married myself.’ On another occasion, I recollect 
his being sent for to a case just before lecture. The case was close in the 
neighborhood, and it being a question of time, he hesitated a little; but 
being pressed to go, he started off. He had, however, hardly passed the 
gates of the hospital before the clock struck two, when, all at once, he said: 
*No, I'll be —— if I do!’ and returned to the lecture-room.” 


This horrid addiction to swearing, unless his biographer 
grossly misrepresents him, appears to have been one of 
Abernethy’s principal vices. In the passage which follows, he 
is introduced as employing language coarser still, in reference 
to his disappointment of the post of chief surgeon, arising 
from the circumstances to which we have already alluded : 


“He had yet no emolument from the hospital, he was still only an 
assistant-surgeon. The tenacity of office, which assistant-surgeons so com- 
meoaly complain of, they have themselves seldom failed to exercise when 
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they have bevome surgeons (as we shall see, Mr. Abernethy excepted.) This 
long tenure by his senior wearied him, and was at times a source of not 
very agreeable discussions. On one oecasion, Sir James Earle, his senior, 
was reported to have given Abernethy to understand that on the occurrence 
of a certain event, on which he would obtain an accession of property, that 
he, Sir James, wou!d certainly resign the surgeoncy of the hospital. About 
the time that the event occurred, Sir James, happening one day to call on 
Abernethy, was reminded of what he had been understood to have promised. 
Sir James, however, having, we suppose, a different impression of the facts, 
denied ever having given any such a pledge. The affirmative and negative 
were more thaa once exchanged, and not in the most courteous manner. 
When Sir James was going to take his leave, Abernethy opened the door 
for him, and as he had always something quaint or humorous to close a con- 
versation with, he said at parting: ‘ Well, Sir James, it comes to this: you 
say that you did not promise to resign the surgeoncy at the hospital, I, on 
the contrary, aflirm that you did; now all I have to add is, the liar!’”’ 


We can find no excuse for Abernethy for using such lan- 
guage, nor for Mr. Macilwain in repeating it; but the system 
of hospital nomination which gave ris¢ to it was assuredly, and 
still is, reprehensible enough. Sir Astley Cooper, the most 
accomplished medical tradesman that perhaps ever existed, 
thus unconsciously betrayed it while excusing some slip of the 
tongue which he had involuntarily made in a moment of pub- 
lic conviviality ; though all he had ventured in his cups to 
assert or acknowledge was that the peculiar mode of election 
was “ not perfect :” 

“ What, gentlemen,” said Cooper, at a reiinion of the self 
elected magnates to upbraid him, “is it likely that I should 
have said anything against these gentlemen or against your 
system? Is not Mr. Green, one of the surgeons of St. Thomas's, 
iny godson? Is not Mr. Tyrell, another, my nephew? Was 
uot Mr. Travers, the third, my apprentice? And are not Mr. 
Key and Mr. Bransby Cooper, of Guy’s, my nephews too ?” 
Besides being Lecturer to the two hospitals himself, this insatiable 
cormorant had thus contrived to foist and fasten the whole of 
his disposable family upon institutions designed for the service 
of the public, and whose portals ought to be opened to merit 
and public competition alone. 

Against this abominable system Abernethy invariably waged 
war. In 1515, he at last attained the appointment of a surgeon 
to Bartholemew’s Hospital ; but this in no degree diminished 
his hostility to the corrupt arrangements by which he had so 
long been held in the back-ground, and by which others still 
might be. This of course brought the whole nest of hornets on 
his head ; but it leads us to the most honorable part of his his- 
tory, and to a portion of Mr. Macilwain’s work for which we 
can give him credit unalloyed. We allude to the memorable 
controversy in which the former was involved with Mr. William 
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Lawrence, who succeeded Abernethy, his old master, as assist- 
ant surgeon, and which appears now to have been stirred up 
by the whole band at once to insult him, and outrage all that 
we revere. 

Mr. William Lawrence appears to have been a person of 
considerable powers as a linguist, and of the most unbounded 
conceit. Mr. Macilwain describes him as being highly accom- 
plished “in the appropriation of information”—in other words 
of plagiarising or purloining it. He had in this manner plun- 
dered Blumenbach and some other continental physiologists, 
and, like plagiarists in general, he spoiled by attempting to 
disguise what he stole. All the worst part of the obnoxious 
characteristics of their school he adopted, and he added features 
of his own which rendered it peculiarly objectionable. We 
are willing to allow the utmost latitude to free discussion; but 
we abhor the wretch who denies or derides the Almighty. If 
averse to punish him as a public criminal, we should resent as 
a personal insult the vileness of the creature who attempts to 
obtrude himself into notice by mocking the Creator. The 
scofter who would deprive us of all that is serene in our joys 
and sacred in our sorrows—the miserable earthworm who would 
outrage the great and beneficent Being by whom we live and 
move, and to whom we are indebted for all that we enjoy in 
this world orcan hope for in the future. We repeat, we should 
avoid punishing him publicly only because it would serve his 
own vile purpose, by directing undue attention to his blas- 
phemy ; but on personal grounds we should resent the outrage 
offered to our sense of propriety, lest by tacitly acquiescing in 
the course of the blasphemer we should be held as participating 
in the crime, and stretched in common with him by a thunder- 
bolt on the ground. 

[t would be equally offensive to our own feelings and to 
public taste to recapitulate or reproduce the offensive features 
of Mr. Lawrence’s book; but Abernethy deemed it his duty 
publicly to reprehend them when the same doctrines were 
attempted to be introduced to the pupils of Bartholomew’s in 
the Lectures which his former pupil was now permitted to give. 
{t was in fact incumbent upon Meeniie to save his students 
from such pollution ; but though the reproof was administered 
in the most tender and touching form, it was received and 
retorted in the fiercest terms of insult and derision by Mr. 
William Lawrence, utterly unconscious of the respect due from 
youth to age. Abernethy, who was now approaching his 
sixtieth year, was insulted in his own person and outraged in 
that of his only son. Having established the school at Bar- 
tholomew’s, he naturally considered himself entitled to intro- 
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duce his sole representative as in some degree his successor ; but 
by the influence of Lawrence, who had acquired an ascendancy 
vver the governors, this was prevented; and the College of 
Surgeons, to its eternal infamy, merely because Abernethy had 
resisted its foul system of self-election, supported his traducer. 
As if to set all decency at defiance, Lawrence was shortly 
afterward elected its Professor, and the assent of —- 
was even asked to the course, as well as forgivingly granted. 
Abernethy was now fast breaking up, and the effrontery of Mr. 
Lawrence or his friends even extended to soliciting him in this 
emergency to subscribe for his insulter’s portrait! This, 
however, was too much; and Abernethy, after taking a day to 
consider a proposition which, had he not been approaching 
dotage, he would have refused on the spot, eventually declined ; 
but only on public grounds, 

The governors of Bethlehem Hospital alone, of all the public 
bodies connected with them, acted with spirit in the course 
of these disgraceful proceedings. Lawrence being their sur- 
geon, and elected annually, though in reality the appointment 
was conferred for life, they on the expiring of the year showed 
their disapprobation of his conduct by announcing the appoint- 
ment as vacant; and he was only permitted to redccupy it by 
prostrating himself in the dust and hypocritically howling out 
peecavt. A considerable salary being attached to the office, 
this act of penitence and recantation was by Lawrence’s col- 
leagues and the public ascribed solely to motives the most 
sordid ; and he himself and his writings were shortly afterward 
consigned to merited contempt and oblivion. 

Mr. Macilwain dwells at great length and with well deserved 
severity on this memorable passage-at-arms between Mr. Wil- 
liam Lawrence and his hero, and we can in no degree perceive 
that he has acted with undue partiality. Lawrence commenced 
the attack by giving the lie in the most offensive terms to 
Abernethy, and broadly stating that the latter in ascribing his 
opinions to Hunter was an impostor. Abernethy, discerning 
perhaps the object of the youth and his thirst for notoriety, 
replied with gentleness, and expressed his unwillingness to 
believe in such conduct at the hands of one who, he said, had 
been “trained under his own roof.” This, however, only 
inspired the reptile with additional venom. In “a tone of 
ridicule and banter,” which Mr. Macilwain justly condemns, 
Lawrence returned to the assault in terms more insulting than 
ever; but all his vituperation failed to arouse the temper of 
Abernethy, who, estimating him at his true worth, merely 
remarked: “ From an early period of his studies, Mr. Lawrence 
had been accustomed to decry and scoff at what I taught as 
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Hunter’s opinions concerning life and its functions; but as I 
never could find that he had any good reason for his conduct, 
I continued to teach them in the midst of the controversy and 
derision of such students as had become his proselytes.” 

This species of reply—a union of gentlemanly feeling with 
disdain—was assuredly the most efficient mode of putting down 
the presumptuous and comparatively juvenile assailant who 
had attempted to raise himself into notoriety at his expense; 
but hens the issue of the contest was completely triumphant 
for Abernethy, the incident sunk deep into his heart. Law- 
rence had been his favorite apprentice, and the old man 
deplored to the last the serpent that had stung him. He 
shortly afterwards withdrew from the Hospital and confined 
himself to private practice; but the barb had sunk deep into 
his heart, and after existing fora year or two, seemingly broken 
alike in health and spirit, he died in his country retreat at 
Enfield, in the year 1831. 

Mr. Macilwain gives no particulars of his later days and 
death. Indeed, he mentions that he had but once seen him 
during the last twelve months of his existence; and this forms 
the subject of one of our impeachments of Mr. Macilwain—that 
he should have attempted writing the life of a man of whom 
he knows comparatively nothing. The only part of Mr. Mac- 
ilwain’s work which at all realizes expectation is his apprecia- 
tion of Abernethy as a lecturer, author, and practitioner, and 
these passages, in justice to him, we feel bound to extract. 

Speaking of him in the former capacity, Mr. Macilwain 
remarks with much prolixity : 


“The unnecessary use of technicalities should surely be avoided. Aber- 
nethy was obliged to use them because there were often no other terms, but 
he always avoided any needless multiplication of them. When they were 
difficult or objectionable, he tried some manceuvre to lighten the repulsive- 
ness of them, There are many muscles in the neck with long names, and 
which are generally giver with important parts of surgical anatomy. Here 
he used to chat a little; he called them the little muscles with the long 
names; but he would add, that after all, they were the best named muscles 
in the body, because their names expressed their attachments. This gave 
him an excuse for referring to what he had just described, in the form of a 
narrative, rather than a dry repetition. Then, with regard to one muscle, 
that he wished particularly to impress, the name of which was longer than 
any of the others, he used to point it out as a striking feature in all statues ; 
and then, repeating its attachments, and pointing to the sites which they 
occupied, say it was impossible to do so without having the image of the 
muscle before us. In other parts of the Lectures, he would accompany the 
technical name by the popular one. Thus he would speak of the pancreas, 
or sweetbread ; cartilage, or gristle; few people are aware how many diffi- 
culties are smoothed by such simple manceuvres. Nothing interests people 
so much as giving anything positive. We think it not improbable that many 
a man has heard a lecture, in which animals have been described, with whose 
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habits he had been perfectly familiar, without having recognized his familiar 
acquaintances in the disguise afforded by a voluminous Greek compound. 
Abernethy seemed always to lecture, not so much as if he was telling us 
what he knew, as that which we did not know. There was an absence of all 
display of any kind whatever. * * * His mode of relating cases, which 
involved some important principle, showed how really interested he had 
been in them. A gentleman having recovered from a very serious illness, 
after having failed a long time in getting relief, was threatened by the influ- 
ence of the same causes with a return of his malady. ‘ He thought,’ said 
Abernethy, ‘that if he did not drink deeply, he might eat like a glutton.’ 
He lived in the country, and Mr. Abernethy one day went and dined with 
him. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Abernethy, ‘I saw he was at his old tricks again ; 
so, being a merchant, I asked him what he would think of a man who, 
having been thriving in business, had amassed a comfortable fortune, then 
went and risked it all in some imprudent speculation?’ ‘Why,’ said the 
merchant, ‘I should think him a great ass.’ ‘Nay, then, Sir,’ said Aber- 
nethy, ‘thou art the man.’ On another occasion a boy having suffered 
severely from disease of the hip, Abernethy had enjoined his father to remove 
him from a situation which he was unfitted to fill, and which, from the 
exertion it required, would expose him to a dangerous recurrence of his 
complaint. The father, however, put the boy back to his situation; one 
day Abernethy met both father and son in Chancery Lane, and he saw the 
boy, who had a second time recovered, again limping in his walk. After 
making the necessary inquiry, ‘Sir,’ said he to the father, ‘did I not warn 
you not to place your son in that situation again?’ The father admitted the 
fact. ‘Then, Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘if that boy dies, I shall be ready to say 
you are his murderer.’ Sure enough, the boy had another attack, and did 
die in a horrible condition.” 


Of his merits as an author, Mr. Macilwain is much more 
diffuse. It would be vain for us even to attempt an abridge- 
ment of his criticism. The whole, however, resolves itself into 
an undiscriminating eulogy of that noted book (“my book”) 
to which, and its 72d page, Abernethy constantly referred in 
his later days, and which, with an oath or a ponane foe all that 
his patients could obtain from him for a guinea. Yet even in 
this reprehensible species of practice Macilwain concurs. 


“There is no doubt,” he says, “that Abernethy did good service by 
referring patients to his book; it led some to think for themselves, and it 
also assisted, pro tanto, in doing away with that absurd idea which supposes 
something in medical practice inappreciable by the public.” 


The latter remark is, in some respects, just ; but we hold that 
Abernethy was in no degree justified in extracting fees from 
the public for this consideration and for such advice; and, 
indeed, we believe that had he not latterly been in his dotage, 
and the public insisted in thrusting itself upon him, he never 
would have pursued such a course. Eventually, every one 
who visited him received some personal insult, and it ulti- 
mately became necessary for his relatives to withdraw him 
entirely from the scene. 
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In his better days, however, it was otherwise, though even 
then there was a most unwarrantable assumption of that 
brusquerie which the Listons and their followers imitated, 
thinking it an indication of genius; whereas in Abernethy it 
was originally either an affectation or the result of constitu- 
tional irritability, which he afterwards severely regretted. 


“Tlis manner, as we shall by-and-bye admit, was occasionally rough, and 
sometimes rather prematurely truthful. One day he was called in consulta- 
tion by a physician to give an opinion on a case of a pulsating tumor, 
which was pretty clearly an aneurism. On proceeding to examine the 
tumor, he found a plaister on it. ‘What is this?’ said Abernethy.—‘ Oh! 
that is a plaister..—‘ Pooh!’ said Abernethy, taking it off and throwing it 
aside.—‘ That was all very well,’ said the physician, ‘ but that ‘ pooh” took 
several guineas out of my pocket.’ On the other hand, he never failed to 
give the warmest and most efficient sanction he could to what he conceived 
to be judicious treatment on the part of the practitioner with whom he was 
in consultation. Mr. Stowe has kindly sent me a very good example of this, 
and it illustrates also another very valuable feature in a consultant—the for- 
bearance from doing anything where nothing is necessary. A gentleman 
had met with a severe accident, a compound dislocation of the ankle, an 
accident that Abernethy was the chief means of redeeming from habitual 
amputation. The accident happened near Winterslow Hut, on the road 
between Andover and Salisbury, and Mr. Davis, of Andover, was called in. 
Mr. Davis placed the parts right, and then said to the patient : ‘Now, when 
you get well, and have, as you most likely will, a stiff joint, your friends 
will tell you: “‘ Ah! you had a country doctor ;” so, sir, I wouid advise you 
to send for a London surgeon to confirm or correct what I have done.’ The 
patient consented, and sent to London for Abernethy, who reached the spot 
by the mail about two in the morning. He looked carefully at the limb, and 
saw that it was in a good position, and was told what had been done. He 
then said: ‘I am come a long way, sir, to do nothing. I might, indeed, 
pretend to do something; but as any avoidable motion of the limb must 
necessarily be mischievous, I should only do harm. You are in very good 
hands, and I dare say will do very well. You may, indeed, come home with 
a stiff joint, but that is better than a wooden leg.’ He took a cheque for 
his fee, sixty guineas, and made his way back to London. Soon after this, 
an old clergyman in the same neighborhood had a violent attack of erysipelas 
in the head andarm. His family becoming alarmed, wrote up to his brother, 
who resided near Bedford Row, to request Mr. Abernethy to go down and 
visit the patient. Abernethy said: “‘ Who attends your brother ??—‘ Mr. 
Davis, of Andover.’—‘ Well, I told him all I knew about surgery, and I 
know that he has not forgotten it. You may be perfectly satisfied. I shall 
not go.’ Here, as Mr. Stowe observes, he might have had another sixty 
guineas.” 


He sometimes in his rudeness encountered spirited retorts. 
Mr. Macilwain is either ignorant of these, or maintains an utter 
silence concerning them. The following is the only instance 
he adduces : 


“A lady, the wife of a very distinguished musician, consulted him, and 
finding him uncourteous, said: ‘I had heard of your rudeness before I 
came, sir, but I did not expect this.’ When Abernethy gave her the pre- 
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scription, she said: ‘ What am I to do with this ?’—‘ Anything you like. Put 
it in the fire, if you please.’ The lady took him at his word—laid his fee on 
the table, and threw the prescription into the fire, and hastily left the room. 
Abernethy followed her into the hall, pressing her to take back her fee or to 


let him give her another prescription ; but the lady was inexorable, and left 
the house.” 


Yet there was kindness in the man under all this repulsive 
exterior, which was, perhaps, mainly assumed to show his utter 
abhorrence of hypocrisy and that mawkish sensibility which 
he had so often seen the guinea inspire in others. The follow- 
ing incident is greatly to his honor :— 


“ Abernethy was just stepping into his carriage to go and see the Duke 
of , to whom he had been sent for in a hurry, when a gentleman stopped 
him to say that he should be very glad if he could, at his leisure, pay Mr. 

another visit at Somers Town. Abernethy had seen this poor gentle- 
man before, and advised a course which it appeared that the patient had not 
resolution to follow. ‘ Why,’ said Abernethy, ‘I can’t go now, I am going 
in haste to see the Duke of .’ Then pausing a moment before he 
stepped into the carriage, he looked up to the coachman, and said quietly, 
‘Somers Town.’ This is very characteristic. The fidgetty irritability of his 
first impression at interference, and the beneficence of his second thought. 
Dr. Thomas Rees knew a gentleman who was a man of ability, who had 
been a long time ill, and who got a scanty living by his writings. Dr. Rees 
called on Abernethy one morning, and told him that the gentleman wished 
very much for his opinion; but that he had heard such accounts of him, he 
was half afraid to see him. ‘ And if he were not,’ said Dr. Rees, ‘ he is not 
able to pay you. He is a great sufferer, and he gets his living by working 
his brains.’—‘ Ah!’ said Abernethy, ‘where does he live, do you say ?’— 
*At , mentioning a place full two miles distant. Abernethy immediately 
rang the bell, ordered his carriage, visited the gentleman, and was most 
kind to him.” 


He was also eminently kind to the poor, and never insulted 
an hospital patient. This, in our opinion, atones for man 
more sins than can be laid to Abernethy’s charge ; for in suc 
circumstances, if charity be great, and mercy Christian, sym- 
pathy is a virtue greater than all. 


“Tt was,” says Mr. Macilwain, “on his first going through the wards after 
a visit to Bath, that, passing up between the two rows of beds, with an 
immense crowd of pupils after him—myself among the rest—the apparition 
of a poor Irishman, with the scantiest shirt I ever saw, jumping out of bed, 
and literally throwing himself on his knees at Abernethy’s feet, presented 
itself. For some moments, everybody was bewildered ; but the poor fellow, 
with all his country’s eloquence, poured out such a torrent of thanks, 
prayers, and blessings, and made such pantomimic displays of his leg, that 
we were not long left in doubt. ‘That's the leg, yer honor. Glory be to 
God! Yer honnor’s the boy to do it! May the heavens be your bed! Long 
life to your honnor! To the divole be the spalpeens that said your honnor 
would cut it off!’ &. The man had come into the hospital about three 
months before witha diseased ankle, and it had been at once condemned to 
amputation. Something, however, induced Abernethy to try what rest and 
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constitutional treatment would do for it, and with the happiest result. 
With some difficulty the patient was got into bed, and Abernethy took the 
opportunity of giving us a clinical lecture about diseases and their constitu- 
tional treatment. And now commenced the fun, Every sentence Aber- 
nethy uttered, Pat confirmed. ‘Thrue, yer honnor, divole a lic in it. His 
honnor’s the grate dochter entirely !’ While, at the slightest allusion to his 
case, off went the bed-clothes, and up went the leg, as if he were taking 
aim at the ceiling with it. ‘That's it, by gorra! and a bitther leg than the 
villin’s that wanted to cut it off.’ This was soon after I went to London, and 
I was much struck with Abernethy’s manner ; in the midst of the laughter, 
stooping down to the patient, he said with much earnestness: ‘I am glad 
your leg is doing well; but never kneel, except to your Maker.’” 


In our desire to do Mr. Macilwain justice, we have extracted 
from his work at greater length than we originally designed ; 
and we have done this solely with the view of presenting the 
interesting parts of it, after the censure with which we felt it 
our duty to begin this article, and the condemnation with 
which it is no less incumbent on us to conclude it. We have, 
in fact, given insertion to almost all that is really connected 
with Abernethy. The remainder of the work is a farrago of 
the most irrelevant and heterogeneous subjects, put together 
in a manner the most slip-slop and ungrammatical. Each 
chapter is introduced by a long and tawdry quotation from the 
common-place book; and the author very frequently seems 
ignorant of the language he quotes. The very hackneyed 
line, for instance: 


“ Nullius addictus jurari in verba magistri,” 


is printed jurare. ‘Modesty and common sense,” Mr. Macil- 
wain informs us, “ requires,” &. (Vol. i, p. 155.) Ile fre- 

uently flourishes as both singular and plural —“ ourselves 
and I”—in the same sentence, (bid, 140;) and lest it should be 
supposed that these are mere slips of the printer, he asks, * /s 
physiology and medical science in such a state that we can 
afford to waste time, &c., in inquiry?” We decidedly recom- 
mend Mr. George Macilwain to spend a little more of that 
invaluable commodity before he again favors the world with 
a book. 

We must also protest against his attempts at popularizing medi- 
cine to such an extent as to substitute the word “ sweet-bread” 
for pancreas, and “ gristle” for cartilage. The public are not 
so ill-informed upon these subjects as Mr. Macilwain imagines, 
and neither require to be written down to such a level, nor 
reminded of disease in such familiar terms. He should also 
not attempt to introduce such phrases as “ ageing” (for advan- 
cing in years) and “doing his own bat,” into the English lan- 
guage. The former is uncouth, and the latter unprofessional. 
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Such sentences as “ every sufferer owes a great portion of any 
recovery they may have,” (vol. ii., p. 130,) are also wholly incon- 
sistent with the precepts of William Cobbett or Lindley Mur- 
ray; and we must peremptorily object to such expressions as 
“ funny-bone” in any medical work whatever. 

But the fault is, perhaps, more his publishers than his own. 
Ife hints that he has been “ put to great expense,” &c.. in the 
course of his work. An offshoot of the Colburn school, some 
time ago, advertised himself as “ publisher to the nobility and 
gentry.” Can it be that Messrs. ee & Blackett have fol- 
lowed the example of this worthy, and left our author to defray 
the expense of his volumes, presenting him with fifty copies 
in return, which he finds unsaleable? If so, at a time when 
a three-volume novel is announced at 10s. 6d. by Mr. Bentley, 
Colburn’s late partner and “Her Majesty’s publisher,’ we 
recommend them to charge a somewhat smaller “ figure” for 
theirs in two. When so much good literature is given for a 
shilling, a guinea is ‘‘rayther” too much for a work like this. 
We have grave doubts, indeed, whether it is worth more than 
the coin which we paid for its perusal from the library. We 
say this with regret, for Mr. Macilwain seems a wortly little 
feliow, if he were less addicted to prosing; and we have no 
doubt he will be a happy one if his publication secures him a 
few more patients. As it is, without descending to any thing 
so vile as the perpetration of a pun, or the application of a 
nick-name, we must say that, understanding the orthodox pro- 
nunciation of Macilwain’s name is “ Mak ill wine,” he certainly 
has on this occasion made a very bad book; and we do not 
think it is altogether consistent with modesty and good taste 
for him to advertise his own works on tumors, et cctera, in 
precedence of Abernethy’s, and actually thus incorporate them 
in both volumes of these Memoirs—if memoirs, indeed, they 
can be named. 
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PAULI’S ENGLAND. 


Geschichte von England von mtt einem Vor- 
worte, von J. M. LappENBERG: Driiter Band. Jlamburg. 
1853. Bei FRiepRicH PERTHES. 


Dr. PAvL’s second contribution to English history, —— 
the third volume of that begun by Lappenberg, and publishe 
as a part of Heeren and Ukert’s Histories of the European 
States, quite sustains the high reputation which at once fol- 
lowed the publication of his Life of Alfred. Ile evidently 
gives himself to this work with an enthusiastic devotion which 
is as unusual as it is earnest of success. That only can be a per- 
fect history in which the author loses himself and his idiosyn- 
crasies in his subject; and such is the case in the book before 
us. We feel constantly that we are under the guidance of one 
whose judgments are cool, accurate, and unbiassed. It is not 
a political partizan who is writing—not a literary hack working 
for popularity and money; but a man of broad soul, and 
generous thought and culture, and acute and faithful criticism. 
These are first-rate qualities in the writer of history, and Pauli 
has them in an eminent degree. 

It is because these qualities are rare in English writers that 
we have had heretofore no good history of England. Frag- 
ments there have been, like that of Sir James Mackintosh, of 
eminent merit. But in those writers who have undertaken 
the work on a larger scale—we say it with all respect for their 
undoubted genius—there is something of partiality which unfits 
them for the high judicial duty of historians. Their works 
degenerate into political essays, like that of Hume, which is 
finely written, but distorted in its judgments and inaccurate 
in its facts, or into religious partizan disquisitions, like that of 
Lingard, which, though thorough in research, being in that 
respect, in the early period of English history, superior to 
Hume, has the air of a defence of the Romish Church. These 
histories are not trustworthy. The general reader, unac- 
quainted with the facts, rises from their perusal with ideas as 
untrue as those which might be gathered of American politics 
from an electioneering partisan. Either English culture has 
not been broad enough, or the living questions of to-day 
reach too far back into history to allowa just judgment 
on the part of those who mingle in the party contests of the 
present. Even the brilliant Macaulay seems treacherous since 
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he has written of the Quakers ; and Mitford carried his toryism 
back into the times of Pericles, and wrote loyal British con- 
servatism on every page that recorded the agitations of the 
Athenian democracy. Writers like Grote are exceptional 
phenomena in English or any other literature. 

Although a good English history is scarcely to be expected 
from an English writer, the German seems pointed out as the 
one well qualified, by affinity of race, breadth of culture, 
patience of research, power of rising above local and temporal 
prejudices, and a thoroughly cosmopolitan spirit, to do this ser- 
vice. To all these qualities Pauli adds a sincere admiration 
for English institutions, and, from his long residence at the 
Prussian Embassy in London, a familiar acquaintance with 
them and the manners and customs of the people of whose 
ancestors he writes. He has given his whole time and power 
to this, which is to be the work of his life. Better to qualify 
himself for this, and to study the materials of history, he leit 
his fatherland. The purity of his purpose is everywhere con- 
spicuous. He has written to publish no ideas of religion or 
philosophy, to gain no favor and no office. THis clear and per- 
spicuous narrative of events flows with the spirit of truth and 
the zeal of truth’s enthusiastic lover. True, this volume lacks 
a little of that sprightliness of style which was conspicuous in 
the Life of Alfred ; but it is the fault of the subject, not of the 
writer. It is not the life of a hero, half romance and half 
poetry, whose changeful lot awakens the reader’s deepest sym- 
pathies, that he has to record, but the personages and events 
that figure in this volume are of a much drier and more pro- 
saic character. Here, however, as before, his thorough and 
unwearied research constantly command the reader’s admira- 
tion; and, as on the Cologne Cathedral, the tracery hid by 
every recess is just as exquisitely wrought as that which meets 
the open glare of day, so, in the minutest facts, where others 
so often fail and slur over the task, this book will be found to 
be just as faithful and accurate and honest as in those more 
conspicuous parts where toil is sure to be noticed, appreciated, 
and praised. The result of all this is that English history has 
gained an exceedingly valuable addition, that many facts are 
placed in an entirely new and interesting light. We propose 
to point out some of its novel positions, and chiefly in its views 
of the growth and progress of English constitutional liberty in 
the times of which it treats. 

But before entering upon this task, we deem it our duty to 
speak of the unusual labor to which the conditicn of the 
materials has subjected the writer of the History of England. 
By the following quotation from the appendix to this volume 
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the reader will perceive that Pauli has found it necessary to 
enter two distinct provinces of labor, having been obliged, in 
addition to the composition of his history, to collect and 
arrange the substance out of which it is constructed. These 
two fields of duty require minds of entirely different tempers, 
and that this prehistoric labor has not yet been done to hand, 
argues little in favor of historic culture in a land so venerable 
as England. 


‘No land is so rich as England in an almost unbroken series of the most 
important sources of history, but nowhere is it so difficult to find accessible and 
accurate texts of the chronicles and documents. Sometimes we have to lament 
the want or the loss of a great national collection, and must make the most 
of the old texts, where innumerable errors are to be corrected by the aid of 
MSS. Sometimes the manuscripts of the originals are not trustworthy as 
to contents or date. Sometimes histories and annals, which should be 
common property, must be sought in the exclusive, at times almost inacces- 
sible, publications of certain societies. Sometimes we are astonished to find 
important works of contemporaries not yet published in England, while they 
have appeared in France and, in some cases, even in Germany. The labors 
preparatory to the history of the English Middle Age are more incomplete 
than in any other country of Europe playing a part in that epoch. He who 
would depict that history must, therefore, undertake himself a good part of 
the labor. It is only the accessibility of the historic sources in England 
that makes this in any measure possible. Where copies cannot be found, 
the originals, whether belonging to the government or individuals, are gene- 
rously thrown open. 

“T will not assert that in my long residence in England I have made such 
use of them as I should ; yet it will be apparent, from the following remarks, 
what inexhaustible treasures for English history are at hand, and how much 
i have endeavored, if not to use them all, at least to point out their value.” 


The volume before us is entirely taken up with the reign of 
the first tour Plantagenets—that is from the year 1155, to the 
vear 1272. Dr. Lappenberg, in his Introduction, while he 
touchingly bewails his own inability to prosecute the work, 
and generously leads forward his younger friend to take his 
place, says of this —_ that it is “rich in characters as yet 
but little understood, and highly important as the period in 
which the Saxon and Norman elements were fused together.” 
It is to these points we shall direct our entire attention, for the 
peculiar value of Pauli’s labors consists in his just appreciation 
of the nature of Saxon institutions, and his discriminating 
effort to exhume them, lying buried at the very foundation of 
the venerable structure of English liberty. ‘The threads of 
Dr. Lappenberg are taken up with the reign of Henry IL., son 
of the Count of Anjou, and the first of the house of Plan- 
tagenet on the English throne. The monarch was French—the 
court was French—the language of the nobility was French, as 
they had been since the Conqueror. An hundred years of the 
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bitterest oppression that a military power can inflict had now 
elapsed, pet still Saxon institutions and liberties had by no 
means perished. Under misrule, the English nation. still 
remembered their old safeguards against tyranny. The Barons 
saw the rapid tendency of power to centralize in the monarch, 
and longed for some barrier to place between themselves and 
the will of a despot. They had by no means forgotten the 
traditions of an earlier law, and “it became a favorite ery,” 
says Ilallam, “to demand the laws of Edward the Confessor,” 
referring to the time of that popular monarch, principles which 
were everywhere teeta into the Anglo-Saxon State. 
These feelings led to a final outbreak in the time of John, and 
in the time of Henry III. to an admission of the popular 
element to a share in the power of parliament. Between these 
great events, and the times previous to the Norman invasion, 
there has been a chasm where the muse of history has wan- 
dered in the dark, unaided by the light of philosophic prin- 
ciple, without which the development of civil polity can never 
be understood. It has been left to the patient diligence of 
Pauli and men like him to carry the lives of history across, 
and show us the causes that were in operation centuries before. 
The volume before us treats of a new incarnation of popular 
rights ; so that if in the times of Henry II. the oppressed Eng- 
lish nation looked back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
long before the last of these four Plantagenets had passed off 
the stage, a new bulwark had been thrown up in Magna 
Charta, which, though mostly a reviving of old privileges, as it 
became the object of popular reverence, soon caused those 
earlier laws and richts to be forgotten. From that time to this, 
in the constautly vecurring struggles which have occupied the 
popular energies, the reénacting of Magna Charta has been 
so often necessary, and so often fought for, it has come to be 
regarded as a sacred instrument, and has been exalted to the 
undeserved dignity of the first-laid stone in the time-honored 
fabric of the English Constitution. 

It has been justly esteemed the good fortune of the English 
nation that just at the most important era, when its destinies 
were being shaped, and the great question whether its institu- 
tions were to be despotic or popular, was, perhaps, finally 
settled, the reins of government should have fallen into the 
hands of two weak monarchs, John and Henry III. It was 
also undoubtedly a piece of equal good fortune that the kingly 
prerogative was defended from the usurpation of those popes 
who had adopted the policy of Hildebrand by a monarch so 
resolute and shrewd as Henry II. That most remarkable 
policy, which had been originated by the greatest genius that 
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ever sat on the papal chair, and pursued by himself and his 
successors with singular pertinacity—a policy which embraced 
the crusades, making the popular superstitions the instrument 
of papal aggrandizement—a policy which, if successful, would 
have subjected the world to the Romish despotism—that policy 
reached England in the reign of Henry II., and commenced 
an assault on the English government and legal tribunals 
through the arm of Thomas a Becket. Of this man we can 
make neither hero nor martyr. We think he deserves most 
unmitigated contempt. His ambition was unbounded and 
unscrupulous, Born and bred an Englishman, advanced by 
royal favor while in the service of the king, though an 
ecclesiastic, his conscience troubled him very little as to reli- 
gious duty. He was fawning at court, eager in the chase, long 
at the table, and in the reckless expenditure of his palace and 
his retinue he outshone the monarch himself. Afterwards, 
when, on his promotion to the see of Canterbury, he became 
independent of the king by becoming the immediate servant 
of the pope, he changed his tactics, made ostentatious display 
of an asceticism and rigid self-discipline in his daily life, and 
thrust in the face of the world that “ pride that apes humility.” 
He turned upon Henry with the blackest ingratitude, spurned 
the hand from which he had received the highest favors, and 
suffered himself to be used by the pope to disturb the peace of 
the kingdom, and make demands m ot if conceded, would 
impair the liberties of the subject and the dignity of the crown. 
These words, taken from his letters, are a specimen of what he 
had the heart and the face to write :—‘‘ They charge me with 
wishing to depose the king. God is my witness that if he had 
assisted the Church, I would have him possessed not of one king- 
dom only, but of many, and the most extensive kingdoms on the 
earth.” The sentiment and the magnificent ambition are quite 
worthy of Hildebrand. The peculiar constitution of our own 
government enables us better to comprehend his course ; for he 
seems to have acted very much on the principle of some of our 
American statesmen, who have plied oben they term “ local 
yrejudices” to more national views. Becket rose first to the 
highest dignities in the English state, then, entering into the 
service of a greater master, the pope, and assuming an office 
scarcely the second in the kingdom, from which the king could 
not remove him, he left out of sight the interests of the land 
of which he was a native, and strove to the utmost to establish 
the supremacy of the Romish see, with whose interests he con- 
sidered his own identified. Others since Becket have occupied 
the same position ; but, even to the days of Cardinal Wiseman, 
the ultramontane doctrines have never become popular with 
the English nation. 
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The great point in this tremendous eontest was, the indepen- 
dence of the ecclesiastical tribunals, and the responsibility of 
the clergy, whether they should account for their crimes at the 
courts of common law, and whether they should be ultimately 
responsible to the king or to the pope. In effect, the question 
was, who should be master of England; and in nothing is the 
profound policy of Henry shown more than in the fact, that he 
maintained his independence without any violent issue at arms, 
and came off victor with no excommunication and no loss of 
life, save that of the author and promoter of the trouble. 
IIenry took his position with the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
They were thrown up as an impediment in the way of eccle- 
siastical encroachment on the especial occasion of the commis- 
sion of a barbarous crime by a priest. In doing this, the king 
grounded himself on old English law and custom,—that the 
clergy, in civil causes, must be tried by the common law, and 
that church revenues should not be bestowed without the con- 
sent of the king, &. Becket, on the other hand, did not 
impugn the justness of this position, but argued that the doc- 
trine was in conflict with the principles established by Gregory 
VIL, and the canonical law which he had been taught at 

tome, and that English law must yield to that as the more 
wuthoritative. In the Constitutions of Clarendon, principles, 
which for long years had been lost sight of, were revived by a 
monarch despotic in disposition, to check the tremendously 
increasing priestly usurpations. Pauli thinks that the most 
obnoxious of all those Saxon customs, was that of taking 
twelve men from the neighborhood where a crime had been 
committed, and receiving their verdict under oath—an institu- 
tion which afterward ripened into the trial by jury, and which 
would. be found especially inconvenient at a clerical tribunal. 

Those ancient institutions, inspired with the spirit of freedom, 
‘must have clashed with the Romish Decretals, and neither 
could have existed by the side of the other. 

It is only surprising that Henry, a monarch of foreign origin 
and foreign sympathies, should have made such vigorous 
defence of old English law, and even now we rejoice that the 
Crown at that momentous period was worn by one so well able 
to vindicate its prerogative. In this respect Henry must be re- 
garded as completely successful. The Constitutions were modi- 
tied after the death of Becket, but their fundamental principles 
were transmitted to posterity as established law. It matters 
little that Henry professed regret at the murder of the arch- 
bishop, and did penance at his tomb; that was easily done, by 
one so facile in lying, without any sacrifice of prerogative. As 
regards the motives and feelings of the king, and his actual 
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complicity, there will always be a difference of opinion. On 
this point, Pauli writes well, and with that power of weaving 
dead facts into an animated description, in which he so far 
surpasses every other historian of those early English times. 

His purpose was fixed. He would do penance at the bones 
of the martyr at Canterbury. A certain superstitious feeling 
kindled in him by the events, the spirit of the time, and the 
canonization of Becket the year before, induced him to under- 
take this show of submission. At the same time it was an act 
of shrewd policy exactly at that moment to bend before the 
tremendously increasing fame of the saint. 

On the day after his arrival, in fasting and prayer, he began 
his pilgrimage to Canterbury. On Friday the 12th, he first saw 
the city from the village of Herbledown. Near the hospital 
founded by Lafranc, and still in existence, he alighted from 
his horse to say his prayers in the church. He walked as far 
as St. Dunstan’s, the first parish church in the suburb. Here 
he laid his shoes aside, and put on penitential robes. The 
clergy of the cloister and the cathedral received him with solem- 
nity. Henry, however, hastened to the crypt, where, at that time, 
the body of the martyr, with the relics, skull, and blood, were 
still lying. Here the bishop of London, Gilbert Foliot, deli- 
vered an appropriate sermon. Then the king caused himself 
to be scourged . the priests and monks, and passed the night 
on the hard pavement of the subterranean chapel. On the fol- 
lowing day, Saturday, the 13th of July, after he had heard mass, 
received absolution, visited the graves of the saints, and richly 
endowed the church, he joyously left Canterbury for London, 
where he arrived on Sunday. The citizens who, during the 
whole insurrection, had shown an exemplary fidelity to him, 
received him with pomp and great festivity, and accompanied 
him to Westminster. Here he remained some days, waiting impa- 
tiently for news from the North. It was Thursday, the 18th of 
July, while Henry, full of anxiety, was striving in vain to sleep, 
a messenger of Ranulf de Glanville precipitately forced his 
way into the chamber, and disclosed to the astonished king the 
happy tidings of a great victory at Alnwick. Loudly he 
returned thanks to God and St. Thomas, who had given him 
aid on the Saturday he left Canterbury. Messengers of the 
Archbishop of York, arriving the next day, confirmed all, and 
Henry was already on the way to Huntingdon, while all the 
bells of London rang. 

This was a signal triumph; for the game, with an unruly 
vassal, an ambitious Pope, popular superstition, and powerful 
foreign enemies, was an exceeding difficult one. Henry dex- 
terously submitted to an apparent defeat for the sake of a sub- 
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stantial victory. Te filled Becket’s chair with one of friendly 
disposition. 

But even in this work, of such signal benefit to the English 
nation, the monarch gained no English friends. The people 
loved Becket as much as they hated Henry. There was no- 
thing in his character to entitle him to popular affection and 
respect. Ife was fickle and treacherous; unfaithful in his 
domestic relations; he alienated his sons, whose rebellion 
embittered the closing years of his life. Yet his reign was very 
advantageous to England. In addition to his vindication of the 
powers of English courts, he did much to organize them and 
increase their efficiency. In his time the Circuit Courts appear 
for the first time as a permanent part of English institutions ; 
and at a parliament which he summoned at Northampton, the 
kingdom was divided into fixed circuits, and the trial by jury 
was solemnly established. Not, indeed, exactly as we have 
it now, but the germ of that same trial by jury, which is con- 
sidered one of the most sacred rights of even this free country. 
All honor to the monarch who, at a critical time, adopted and 
confirmed these brave old Saxon rights—who vindicated the 
power and defined the duties of those tribunals without which 
there can be no popular liberty. Hume can not exalt too 
highly the greatness of his genius—even the moral — of 
his life, and the beauty of his person; Pauli less enthusiastic, 
and, when we reflect on Henry’s French origin, and education, 
aud sympathies, perhaps, more discriminating, thinks that he 
“can not be called a wise prince, still he was great enough to 
recognize distinguished men about him, and to make use of 
their advice for his own profit, and that of England. Their 
number was not small; and everywhere in the development 
of the State they appear active. Their labors, constantly 
increasing, at the end of Henry’s thirty-five years’ reign, the 
State seems already to have become a very different and a 
much more complex institution than the government of the 
conqueror reposing on a purely military power.” 

Henry’s “lion-hearted” son was very unlike himself—a much 
more admirable man, but a much worse monarch. He figures 
in novels, in the songs of Troubadours, (he has left one of his 
own composition,) and in the histories of the Crusades. But 
while he figures very justly there as a hero, he has done no- 
thing whatever to give him a place in English constitutional his- 
tory. He was rarely in England—never, in any sense, her 
ruler. He exhausted her wealth to carry on his wild and reck- 
less projects of foreign war, and left the government in the 
hands of those who could extort most treasure to supply his 
fleets and armies. From the beginning to the end of his reign 
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the State was preserved mainly by force of its own health and 
the excellent condition of the courts of justice. ‘These courts 
were, in fact, the representatives of the monarch, and were 
able, in some measure, to correct the evils of misrule. 

Richard was a knight, nota king. Taste and education fitted 
him for the romance of errantry rather than for the organiza- 
tion of justice. He had been edueated in Southern France, 
whose warmer sun had given him a more vivid imagination 
and more ardent passions. Ilis religion was the superstition of 
a child, full of the stories of its nurse. Material in his nature, 
and martial in his spirit, the Crusades at once appealed to his 
tastes and religious feeling. And he plunged into them regard- 
less of his people, of whom he knew but little, and cared, per- 
haps, less—thus showing the unfitness of a man of mere 
enthusiasm to possess power. We do not draw this inference 
from the fact that he joined the Crusades, but rather from the 
general principle that characters best suited to figure in poetry, 
make the poorest display in the drudgery of government, and 
are, therefore, the worst possible despots. Achilles would 
make almost as poor a Czar as Paul I. There is a good deal 
of very common-place work involved in autocracy, and it 
would be a great mistake to suppose a man can be a good des- 
potic ruler, and yet lead an easy life. Doubtless few men in 
Europe labor more unweariedly than Nicholas of Russia. 
Dilettante men, who seek nothing but the gratification of their 
tastes, like the present king of Prussia, can not fail to do much 
harm to the peoples they govern. 

tichard was by no means a Frederick William. He was 
truly a model gentleman, of fine form and manly appearance, 
accomplished in all the graces of chivalry. Ile was the favor- 
ite of ladies and poets, and the pride of the common people. 
IIe was brave in war and generous in the use of money, two 
shining qualities, which are always sure to enlist the favor of 
the mass. His name too, was known wherever knightly deeds 
were honored, and the fame of England had gone with his 
victorious arms to the ends of the earth. England was very 
proud of Richard, and her pride, gratified in him, led her to 
submit to extortions and illegalities which, under other cireum- 
stances, would have kindled a civil war. The will of Richard 
knew no law. He cared little for customs and privileges when 
he wanted money, and being constantly in straits, he regarded 
his kingdom in the light of a money-chest, and all the thought 
he gave to it was how to get the most out. This was the sum 
and substance of his commissions to his legates. In other 
respects the institutions already established were left pretty 
much to themselves. The courts, viz: Exchequer, King’s 
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Bench, Circuit, with juries, had the uninterrupted oversight of 
the administration of justice, and kept the internal affairs of 
the kingdom in order. 

There could not be a greater contrast between two indi- 
viduals than that between the chivalrous Richard and his 
successor John, who would run like a deer before a drawn 
sword. John was one of the worst kings and worst men that 
ever sat on the English throne, yet for the nation his reign 
was most fortunate, just as a fit of sickness is fortunate when 
it purifies the system and leaves the patient in better health 
than before. His reign was the most shameful and the most 
brilliant in the English annals. 

Ile seems to have been providentially created with every 
vice of which humanity is capable. He was a coward and a 
bravado; he did not dare to fight, and he was not wise enough 
to make peace with his enemies. He fled out of Normandy in 
a way that left nothing to add to the measure of his disgrace, 
and that splendid province was quictly annexed by Philip to the 
French crown. Even this event subsequent historians have 
considered a piece of good fortune for the civil institutions of 
Great Britain, and for the language of Shakespeare and Milton. 
The very faults of this monarch prevented him from doing that 
harm which a man of noble endowments and a similar disposi- 
tion might have effected. His many misfortunes were all 
owing to his faults, and his faults all proved blessings to his 
nation. No character could well be more despicable ; without 
one trait to gain affection, or one brilliant quality to dazzle and 
blind to his deficiencies. Pauli paints him from cotemporane- 
ous colors, as our own fancies might have done from the acts 
of his reign. 

Eating and drinking seem to have been his chief pastimes ; 
he often eat meat on fast days—sometimes two dinners in a 
day—for which he atoned by giving alms to the poor. In all 
the accounts of his household, we constantly find notices of his 
kitchens and cellars, of his unusual delicacies for the table, and 
his remarkably good wines. At his seat, Clarendon, he caused 
kitchens to be built with ovens large enough to roast two or 
three whole oxen, Ile sought to fix the price of lampreys as 
high as it had been fixed in the times of his ancestor Henry 
[. Ile provided his court with great quantities of wine of all 
sorts—French and German, and especially of the strong red 
wines. He himself sent to Bristol to buy twenty tuns of the 
best. Sometimes he would give to his favorites a present of 
several casks, or to the friendly bishops a ship of his own to, 
send to Cologne or Rochelle. 

The king collected eagerly all sorts of treasures, and we: 
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read frequently of the receipt of gold, and silver, and rings, 
and costly jewels. Yet it was not his method to adorn himself 
with them. We see him rather in his jacket lined with skin, 
with a simple black leather girdle about his body, a pair of 
deerskin hose, and short boots lined with lambs’-wool. In this 
costume it was his habit to seat himself at chess with the Count 
of Salisbury. 

He was often busy with the preparation of the instruments 
of war, and had foreign workmen constantly by him. Yet did 
he never distinguish himself, like his brave brother, in the field 
or at asiege. He has rather been reproached with cowardice 
and disgraceful flight. 

Let us add to the odious picture a few more touches. He 
was treacherous and cruel. He betrayed his own father, and 
joined in a rebellion against him after he had been treated with 
marked partiality. He betrayed his brother Richard, and 
endeavored to shut forever on him the doors of an Austrian 

rison. He murdered his young nephew, possibly with his own 
nand. Tle quarrelled with the pope, then consented to the 
most disgraceful terms, and alone of all English kings, received 
his crown from a Romish legate. Never did any one hold a 
sceptre with less of royalty about him; for he had not even 
the dignity of aman. Nota single noble thought or elevated 
impulse ever crossed his mind, and he showed his tastes in the 
society he chose, preferring to all other the company of low 
adventurers from abroad. To such a combination of faults, 
England owes her Magna Charta. This world-renowned 
instrument never would have been framed under a monarch of 
different character. The loss of Normandy, affecting the dig- 
nity and the honor of the nation, implanted that personal 
dislike of John, which, increased by new enormities, at last led 
to these important results. In the fifteenth year of his reign, 
his counts and barons assembled at Bury St. Edmond’s, and 
openly spoke of forcing the king to suppress the abuses which 
had crept into Church and State since the time of his father, 
and to reéstablish their old rights. They solemnly claimed to 
have those rights which had been granted in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and confirmed by Henry L, and so often 
broken and trampled on in the present and previous reigns, 
restored to them once more. They entered the church and 
solemnly swore before the high altar that if King John should 
refuse their demands, they would draw the sword upon him 
and prosecute the war till he should grant them a charter 
signed and sealed. Out of this gathering, after six months’ 
delay, grew Magna Charta, at Runnemede, near Windsor, on 
the 15th of June, 1215. The great principles of that instru- 
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ment are too familiar to tolerate repetition. Some of them lie 
at the foundation of our own liberties. They were not origi- 
nated at Runnemede, but Magna Charta was the final embodi- 
ment of laws held by tradition, and very dear to the English 
heart. It became so often necessary to enforce it with the 
most solemn oaths of the monarch, that the people finally 
forgot the antiquity of the laws it embodies. The barons in 
this instance were not revolutionists. They demanded only 
the confirmation of privileges acknowledged on every side, but 
overridden by the arbitrary authority of unscrupulous kings. 
Most of its provisions were in favor of the nobles; for the 
democratic element had not yet begun to appear. And yet, in 
reward for the fidelity of the city of London, and the influence 
it had exercised in the issue of the struggle, there was an 
especial mention of its rights in Sec. 13: “ Et civitas London 
habeat omnes antiquas libertates et liberas consuetudines suas 
tam per terras quam per aquas. Preeterea volumus et conce- 
dimus quod omnes alie civitates et burgi et ville et portus 
habeant omnes libertates et liberas consuetudines suas.” We 
shall find, in the revolutionary events of the next reign, that 
the people begin to be recognized as a national element of 
strength and importance. 

John swore to observe this instrument, which he had signed 
and sealed, but had no intention of keeping his oath. With 
the first opportunity he began a war with his barons, which he 
did not live to finish. At the close of his reign, that monarch, 
who had succeeded to those magnificent possessions which had 
adorned the crown of Henry IL, and been preserved from the 
rapacity of warlike neighbors by the terror of the great name 
of Richard Coeur de Leon, had lost almost every foothold in 
France, had submitted as a servile vassal to take his crown 
from the hands of the pope, and when death surprised him the 
Scots were already encamped in the North of England, and 
the South was in the possession of a powerful French army, 
with whom the barons were in open sympathy. 

With scarcely a tenure on English ground, a child of nine 
years began a reign which was destined to last fifty-seven 
years. Small as was the remnant of power left him from his 
father’s influence, it was his greatest misfortune that with it he 
inherited his father’s weak and unwise hatred of the trammels 
of constitutional law. The first act required of him was to 
swear allegiance to Magna Charta. Without doing so he could 
hardly have reigned a day. We pass over the earlier parts of 
his reign, of which Hume says, ‘‘ What mortal could have the 
patience to write or read a long detail of such frivolous events 
as those with which it is filled, or attend to a tedious narrative 
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which would follow through a series of fifty-six years, the 
caprices and weaknesses of so mean a prince as Henry?” The 
latter years of this period, however, will be found filled with 
the most stirring and important events, destined to have a 
lasting effect on the national welfare. 

The natural disposition of this young prince inclined strongly 
toward piety—emotional piety, that sensitively shrunk from 
bustling action. He first appears in history an independent 
actor, in making presents to his mother and friends, and found- 
ing religious houses. With the pacification of the turbulent 
elements, there was a general joy, which found vent in three 
remarkably magnificent festivities. First came the crowning 
of the king at Westminster, the accounts of which mention as 
most remarkable the amount of food provided, as, for instance, 
that there were cooked five thousand sheep and forty deer, and 
that huge gallon pitchers, filled with drink, were provided. 
Next came the laying of the corner-stone of Westminster 
Abbey, for this world-renowned structure was founded by this 
boy-king, who presented to the monks on that day his curiously- 
wrought spurs of gold, made expressly for his coronation, as 
a memento of the occasion. And last, and more magnificent 
than either, came the solemn transfer of the body of Thomas 
i Becket, from the crypt of the cathedral at Canterbury, to a 
golden shrine in the body of the church. At this splendid 
ceremony, multitudes were present, and among others, an 
ecclesiastic from Hungary. 

That the reign thus auspiciously commenced was so inauspi- 
ciously continued, was solely the fault of Henry. When he 
arrived at years of discretion, he proved too weak to hold the 
reigns of power; and being much in the society of ecclesias- 
tics, and by nature of the way of thinking of the last person 
with whom he had spoken, the Pope became de facto ruler, 
until the barons themselves united, and violently seized the 
power. Henry was worse than weak, he was treacherous. He 
could swear with no intention of keeping his oath as coolly as 
any of his race, and the Plantagenets were quite remarkable 
for that. Montfort’s famous answer, “ You lie, though you 
are a Christian king,” is expressive of the opinion entertained 
of him by a man of really noble character. Three times a day 
he would go to mass, and the frequency of this ceremony 
delayed him so long from business, when he was at Paris, that 
even St. Louis took the precaution of closing the churches on 
the streets along which S —— Henry was too facile to be 


ever guided by his own judgment, and his reign became even- 
tually a mere struggle of parties for the possession of his per- 
son as a legalization of their acts. Without undertaking to go 
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very deeply into the history of so long a period, we wish to indi- 
cate a few points in which Pauli will be found to differ from 
other authors, both in his estimate of men and his account of 
facts. 

He treats of this period under the title “ The First Constitu- 
tional Struggles,” thereby designating what seems to him its 
characterizing events, just as the reign of John is entitled, 
** Normandy lost, and Magna Charta.” These struggles ocecu- 
pied about eighteen out of a reign of fifty-six years. They 
were induced by a long series of usurpations and extortions, 
proceeding for the most part from the imported ecclesiastics. 
The facile king was entirely under their influence, and based 
his power, not on the attachment of his people, or his nobles, 
but on the armed foreign force he was able to keep on foot. 
The reckless extravagance of the Court, and the utterly illegal 
inethods employed to extort money, engendered and nourished 
for twenty years a secret and bitter hostility throughout the 
nation. Henry, aware of the state of feeling, claimed and 
received the protection of the Pope, and openly lived as his 
vassal, feeding the greedy extravagance of the Church. 
Money, money, and how to get it, was the only thing thought 
of at court. Jews were tortured—a very small matter in that 
uge—and immense sums extorted from them—also a small 
inatter, where interest was often as high as fifty per cent. Eng- 
lish baronial estates were confiscated—English rights, often and 
solemnly confirmed, were disregarded by foreign officials, by 
whom the chief offices in Church and State were filled. The 
provisions of Magna Charta were disregarded. The courts 
were bribed. Extortion, and the lawlessness which extortion 
engenders, reigned everywhere. 

The national discontent, however, not entirely stifled, found 
voice in the Parliaments—assemblies as yet of but feeble 
power, but still able to check the monarch sometimes. One 
parliament, in 1248, brought a long list of accusations against 
the luxury and dissipation of the king’s favorites, as well as 
against the monarch himself; that he had filled the offices of 
Chief Justice, Lord Chancellor, and Treasurer, without the 
advice of his council. Still the king promises, and still he 
breaks his word, and goes on with his illegalities. Thus he made 
himself more and more helpless, by increasing the disaffection, 
and his foreign enemies, taking advantage of the state of things, 
became more and more insolent, till a storm threatened on the 
side of Scotland, and an insurrection broke out in Wales, 
which Henry found himself totally unable to cope with. 
These events compelled him to summon a Parliament at West- 
minster in 1257, to ask aid from his barons. The nobles met 
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in a state of disaffection amounting almost to actual rebellion. 
A terrible famine was just then devastating the land, and 
adding fuel to the popular passions. At this parliament 
appears one man of commanding genius taking the lead of the 
opposition —Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. This 
man played a very important part in the constitutional 
struggles of this epoch. The common judgment of a partial 
history has accused him of “violence, rapacity, ingratitude, 
tyranny, and treachery.” This attainder Pauli has sought to 
reverse; and since his judgment of his acts and motives deviates 
so much from those who have preceded him, we have con- 
cluded to select and translate, with some condensation, most of 
the passages in this history which treat of Leicester’s life and 
public acts. They are close-connected with the political history 
of the reign. 

Amicia, the eldest sister and heiress of Count Robert of 
Leicester, married Count Amauri of Evreux and Montfort, 
and died in the year 1204. The English inheritance was then 
divided between the Counts of Winchester and Montfort. 
John, however, on account of his difficulties with France, gave 
it, in 1205, to Ranulf of Chester. The great Simon IV. of 
Montfort, the son of Amicia, never possessed the county of 
Leicester. After he fell as a martyr in war against the heretics, 
in 1218, his eldest son, Amauri, succeeded him as heir, and as 
Constable of France. Like his father, he never surrendered 
his claims to the inheritance in England. As soon as Ranulf, 
the Count of Chester, had died, in the year 1232, he applied, as 
Count of Montfort and Leicester, to Henry III, and begged him 
to put his younger brother, Simon, in possession of the inhe- 
ritance, since Guido and Robert, the second and third sons, 
were dead, and early in spring he solemnly resigned in favor 
of Simon. 

Simon had some time to wait for the successful prosecution 
of the claims of his house. He is said to have left France on 
account of the hostility of the queen-mother, Blanca. In 
England, where he arrived as a foreigner and an adventurer, 
he ran deeply in debt, so that Henry had to support him for a 
time from the incomes of Leicester, of which he had not free 

ossession. At this juncture, his handsome, attractive exterior, 
his talent and spirit, availed him. 

Beyond all hope, he contracted marriage with Eleanor, the 
sister of the king, the widowed spouse of William of Pembroke. 
Although she had taken vows of chastity before Edmund of 
Canterbury and Radulf of Chichester, still Henry himself gave 
her away, and they were married on Thursday, the 7th Janu- 
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ary, 1258, in the Royal Chapel at Westminster. Thus was 
Simon suddenly brought very near the Crown. 

While the secrecy with which this marriage had been effected, 
and the breaking of the vow, excited the clergy especially 
against Simon, the nobility also felt themselves deeply wronged. 
Montfort having scraped together a little money with the help 
of a Leicester burgher, went soon after out of the country; first 
into the Emperor’s camp, thence to the pope, from whom, to 
the rage of many, he got a confirmation of his marriage. 
On the fourteenth of October, he again came home, and soon 
after Eleanor bore to him, at Kenilworth, his first son, at which 
event there is said to have been great joy at court, since it was 
feared the queen might remain childless. The royal favor 
reached its height when Simon, in 1239, was endowed with the 
county of Leicester, the inheritance of his grandmother, and 
thus received among the English Barons. His position in the 
parties of the country was yet by no means clear, and in the 
confused events of those years he soon became, like the rest of 
the chief nobility, exposed to the anger of the king. 

Simon’s history, never without a spice of romance and 
adventure, sometimes is lost sight of, sometimes comes unex- 
pectedly into view. Now he is leading a quiet home life with 
Eleanor at Kenilworth; now he is busied with secret em- 
bassies abroad. From such an embassy to France he returned 
on the thirteenth of October, 1247. The enthusiasm for the 
Crusades had at that time seized the English, and in the follow- 
ing year, he for a second time, with his wife and his whole 
family, assumed the Cross. We may suppose that this was 
done as an atonement for the marriage, still regarded in many 
quarters with dissatisfaction. But Simon never went a second 
time to Palestine. He appeared, indeed, at the great Parliament 
of the Barons, in the year 1248, which laid at the foot of the 
throne that long list of complaints; but still he allowed him- 
self to be despatched by the king into Gascony as his repre- 
sentative. There Montfort was skillful enough to bridle the 
unruly vassals, and before all others, Count Gaston of Béarn. 
The close of the boundary controversy with Navarre, whose 
king, Theobald, was induced to sign a treaty, and Simon’s zeal 
to bring all Henry’s dependents to account, won him, in the 
year 1249, the monarch’s entire approval. 

But the folly of the king lost all that the bravery of Simon 
had gained him. When the Earl, in the year 1250, captured 
the Vicompte Gaston and sent him to England, he was imme- 
diately pardoned and sent home again. Simon, determined to 
bring the fickle race of the Southern French to obedience, was 
certainly a stern master. His severe laws pleased the com- 
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munes of the cities just as little as they did the insurrectionary 
nobility in the mountains. The merchants of Bordeaux, to 
whom the king was deeply in debt, gained audience in West- 
minster, and sought to influence Te ury against the Earl, who 
was accused of exercising unheard-of cruelty and collec ting for 
his own use great treasures. Simon annihilated these accusa- 
tions, and returned into Gascony in the beginning of 1252, 
with new powers to break down the opposition, The king, 
however, sent over secret agents—Henry of Wingham and 
others, to watch the earl and gain information of the position 
of the parties. They came to ‘La Nicoli, on the Garonne, where 
Gaston _ besieged, and concluded a truce on condition 
that the besieged should send ambassadors to England. It 
was stipulated, as one condition, that Count Simon should 
uppear there at the same time, About Pentecost the case eame 
up at Westminster. The basques accused the earl of laying the 
country waste, and of using too violent measures. The first 
day of the audience was undecisive. When, however, the 
king, on the following days, excited by the whisperings of the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux and others, could not disguise his 
feelings, and Simon had striven in vain to convince hii, by his 
own recollections, of the perfidy of those people, there arose an 
angry scene and violent reproaches. ‘Treat me, sire,” said 
Simon, “as you promised originally, and return to me the 
great outlays which have made me in your service a beggar.” 

“To a traitor like you I have promised nothing, and as you 
yourself have broken the agreement, I am bound by nothing.” 
“That is a lie from a king who would be called a C hristian,” 
was the hasty answer of the vassal. The king, however, 
regretted that he had ever admitted him into England. Never- 
theless, Count Richard, of Cornwall, was able to calm the storm, 
matters came to no final decision, and the hasty words were 
on both sides forgiven. Leicester submissively offered his 
services to the king, who gave him the Uriah commission of 
prosecuting the war which he had kindled. Before he sailed 
again he set his house in order, entrusted the care of his spouse 
to the faithful chaplain Adam, of Marsh, and committed, after 
long consultation with Eleanora, the education of his young 
sons to his friend, Bishop Robert, of Lincoln. Then he crossed 
to France to collect troops for his undertaking. 

The deceitful and cowardly king, however, “sent out, on the 
same day the earl sailed, an order ‘by which he hoped to injure 
his hated vassal. On Thursday, the thirteenth of June, 1252 
a patent was issued prolonging the truce in Gascony, and hold- 
ing every thing in suspense until the king or his son Kdward 
should arrive. When Leicester heard of this and the nomina- 
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tion of the young Edward as Count of Gaseony, he felt himself 


released from every obligation. Once more as an adventurer, 
his own master, he went to France. Se areely had he left 
Gascony, when the inhabitants entreated the king of England 
to give them aid; for the king of Castille threate ned to subject 

them, and Gaston de Béarn and others had already gone over 

to him. Wenry, fully at a loss, already regretted his ill-advised 
course. 

On his return to England, the Earl of Leicester became com- 
pletely identified with the party in opposition. The Parliament 
at Westminster, evaporating in idle abuse, had made provisions 
for another Parliament at Oxford, ever after famous under the 
name of the ‘‘ Mad Parliament ;” for the barons appeared armed 
and equipped, ready, as they said, to go against the Welsh or— 
as might be inferred—against the king. This assembly pro- 
ceeded to very determinate action. The Parliament and the 
king together chose a commission of twenty-four persons to 
transact ~ public business, and this commission is the first in- 
stance on record of a constitutional representation of the Crown 
and the two higher orders. These twenty-four delegated au- 
thority into the ‘hands of twelve subordinates , and en: acted the 
laws known as the Provisions of Oxford, thus tying the hands 
of the king, and founding at once a constitutional government. 
The Provisions of Oxford were based on Magna Charta, and 
among other things stipulated that Parliament should reiis- 
semble three times a year. To all these arrangements, Henry 
gave his assent. The nation, too, welcomed the chi inge with 
acclamations. A royal proclamation was published in both 
dialects then spoken in England, the Norman and Saxon, the 
first instanee of the use of the popular tongue in State docu- 


ments, and an evidence of an unity of interest on the part of 


those elements which had hitherto been hostile. In this pro- 
clamation, the king promised to support the authority of his 
council, and called on the people to swear allegiance to them. 
Tn all these acts, and in the commission and executive council, 
the name of Leicester appears preéminent. 

Thus there seems to have arisen in England, at once a gov- 
ernment supported on the whole broad basis of society. The 
voice of all classes, save officials fed by the royal hand, united 
in its favor. In the notes of Pauli may be found a curious 
Latin poem, of the time in which the right to restrict the royal 
prerogative is well maintained : 


“Non omnis arctatio privat libertatem 
Nec omnis districtio tollit potestatem.” 


Liberal laws, it argues, should be the desire of a good mon- 
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arch. It is God’s will that a king should seck the good and 
avoid the bad, and to help him do this he should have minis- 
ters at hand. Let him consult the people of his own realm, 
who know their own laws best. (Ilenry was constantly sur- 
rounded by foreigners.) Subjects are more experienced than 
strangers in the customs of a land; for to them they have been 
handed down from father to son. 

The harmony, however, of this government was short-lived. 
A jealousy arose between Leicester and Gloucester, which 
resulted in the first absenting himself from the kingdom. 
What was the cause of this quarrel is not known, further than 
may be gathered from the words with which Montfort left 
Parliament in the spring of 1259 :—‘“ I will have nothing more 
to do with such rival and deceitful men, who will not keep 
their pledged word, especially with thee, Earl of Gloucester, 
who, being more powerful than the rest, art so much the more 
bound by the statutes.” His absence lasted about three years. 
During that time Henry found means to raise an army and 
commence a war against his barons. 

“The Earl of Leicester chose a fortunate moment to return 
to England, not only on account of the absence of the king in 
France, but the news of the death of his rival, Richard of Glou- 
cester, induced him to put himself forward as sole leader of a 
party he had never deserted. His appearance of itself collected 
the barons once more around a single banner, and, as usual, 
the heroic youth of the nobility yielded with enthusiasm to the 
influence of that great man. More sharply divided than ever 
before, the two parties stood opposed to each other, when, at 
the beginning of the year 1263, commotions on the Welsh 
border gave the signal for disturbance, and soon after for civil 
war, to avoid which so many efforts had been made. 

A new rival to Leicester appeared in the young Count 
Gilbert of Gloucester. The Earl now saw the time for taking 
the field to be close at hand. All his dependents joined him, 
about May 20, at Oxford; Henry himself, son of the king of 
Germany, and the Count of Warenne, among the number. A 
written address was first sent to King Henry, inquiring whether 
he intended to observe the statutes, and on his negative, Simon 
led his army in masses to the west to meet the foreign Bishop 
of Hereford, and Prince Edward with his foreign troops deter- 
mined to contest the claims of the barons. Everywhere the 
cities surrendered at once, and there followed a general perse- 
cution of foreigners unable to speak the English tongue. 
Without meeting Prince Edward, the barons turned south- 
ward, leaving the punishment of the Bishop of Norwich to 
the Count of Warenne. How they triumphantly returned 
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home is told in a contemporaneous song, mentioning each by 
name, but exalting before all their noble leader :— 


“Tl est apelé de Monfort, 
I est el mond et si est fort 
Si ad grant chevalrie. 
Ce voir e je ni acort 
Tleime dreit et het le tort 
Si avera la mestrie.” 


Simon marched southward with designs upon two places— 
Dover, the key of the land, and London, with its riches and the 
excitable masses of its inhabitants. About midsummer he 
wrote under his seal to the citizens of London, inquiring 
whether they intended to observe the Oxford statutes which 
had been drawn up to the honor of God, loyalty toward the 
king, and the good of the country. The condition of the city 
was peculiar. The king was in the Tower with the queen, 
Richard, Edward, and Robert Waleran. The gates were closed 
against him and his troops. In the city, the mayor, Thomas 
Fitz-Thomas, stood decidedly on the side of the people; none 
but the aldermen and patricians were of the king’s party. On 
the receipt of Leicester’s letter, there was a stormy session of 
the commune, which expressed its opinion to the mayor with 
loud outery. The letter of Simon was laid before the king, 
and Henry, undecided, and still suffering from the effects of 
his last illness, agreed to send his ambassadors in company 
with some burghers to Dover, where the barons were encamped. 
The citizens, on receiving assurance of their liberties, made 
common cause with the king. . 

In the Tower, at court, the anxiety and terror increased. In 
the city, events excited an insurrectionary spirit. The mass, 
in accordance with the Oxford statutes, demanded the removal 
of all foreigners. The troops and servants in the city were 
compelled to retire, and were ger by Prince Edward as a 
garrison in Windsor. Day and night, on foot and on horse- 
back, the burghers held watch. 

On Sunday the 15th the barons arrived in London. Their 
renowned leader, Count Simon, was received by the citizens 
with shouts, and immediately sought the king at the Tower to 
lay before him the articles. Henry subscribed, once more 
assenting to the Oxford Provisions, and gave orders to sur- 
render the Castles. In the city was proclaimed the peace of the 
king. Ata Parliament held on the 9th September in the Church 
of St. Paul, the statutes were confirmed by all the worldly and 
spiritual barons, and even by Prince Edward, who intended, 
however, as little as his father to observe them. 

In spite of this treaty the war still continued, until the 
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decisive battle of Lines put the whole power in the hands of 
Montford, who remained Regent of England for one year and 
six months. The manner in which he conducted his adminis- 
tration will decide our opinion of his character. Ile ordered 
arms to be at once laid aside, and in view of the present emer- 
gency placed in every county men to preserve the peace. On 
the 22d of June he summoned a Parliament, at which he found 
little opposition in carrying through his own ideas, and estab- 
lishing a government on the same principles, although less 
unwieldy, than the previous one. The whole power was vir- 
tually in the hands of Leicester. Soon he brought repose to 
the nation, with the single exception of a few barons, armed, on 
the borders of Wales, the seed of much future trouble. 

At Gloucester an agreement was made in which the chiefs of 
the border barons swore to leave the realm for a year and a 
day and banish themselves to Ireland. But they first got per- 
mission to hold an interview with Prince Edward, a privilege 
which already pointed to embarrassments in the government of 
the Earl. 

Those barons on the Welsh border had repeatedly raised 
their voices and demanded, as a condition of peace, the libera- 
tion of their favorite, Prince Edward. In order to get rid of 
these determined opponents, Simon was obliged at least to hold 
out some prospect that it would be done. He did so, and at 
the same time sent out writs for a Parliament, the most remark- 
able of his time. While he was at Worcester on the 14th 
December, he sent out the first writs to the Archbishop of 
York, 12 bishops, 24 abbots, priors, and deans; and on the 
24th December, from Wooleik. where the king passed Christ- 
mas, (virtually a prisoner of Leicester,) he cited 83 abbots and 
priors, a number of barons, and among them Leicester, Glou- 
cester, Norfolk, and Derby. The sheriffs throughout the realm 
received orders to send two knights from each county, and the 
cities York, Lincoln, and other boroughs, were to send two 
burghers frem each; each of the cinque ports were to send 
four inhabitants. 

The great number of the clergy need lead to no misunder- 
standing. They met simultaneously in convocation, and in 
those days were in intimate dependence on the reforming 
barons. The great, though only in the event successful, change, 
was the summoning of the representatives of the inferior 
nobility and the cities and boroughs. This policy was 
undoubtedly revolutionary, and intended by the statesmanlike 
Earl of Leicester to confirm his power. Le availed himself of 
such elements, however, as were very ready to be employed in 
publie affairs. The freeholders of the counties had for more 
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than a century cared for the administration of their own justice 
and government. The four knights summoned by Henry II. 
for the choice of juries were the first type of a parliamentary 
representation. Similar conditions in the cities were of equal 
antiquity. 

For this great and magnanimous act, the name of Simon de 
Montfort should be placed among those of the greatest heroes 
of English history. Dr. Pauli deserves the thanks of all 
Americans, that he has done something to rescue his fame from 
indiscriminate abuse, and his motives from false imputations. 
Certainly the name of that man who first issued the writs that 
gave the Commens a place in the British Parliament, should 
not be forgotten, nor be connected with the words “ treacher- 
ous” and “ambitious.” Even Iallam, in his constitutional 
history, has no praise for Leicester. But surely, when a 
scholar of England is doing tardy justice to the democrats 
of the Athenian republic, it is time that some one should 
undertake the same kindly work for the martyrs of her own 
liberties. 

We follow, with melancholy interest, the history of this 
great man as it draws to its close. His efforts to unite conflict- 
ing elements, and support himself in power, proved vain. 
Prince Edward escaped from his hands, raised the standard of 
revolt, out-generalled the earl, divided his army, and fell 
unexpectedly upon him at Evesham, with the first alarm. 

Count Simon had ridden forth with the king, and over- 
looked the enemy from a hill. ‘ By the arm of St. Jacob,” he 
exclaimed, “they have learned of me, not of themselves— 
commend your souls to God, for our bodies belong to them.” 
It came to a desperate hand-to-hand fight, where shields 
broke and the steel harnesses were hewn asunder. Simon, 
like a true hero, bade his comrades be of good courage; and 
they all followed him, with spirit, as he plunged into the fight. 
His son Henry, who bravely fought in front of him, was cut 
down before the father’s eyes. Soon fell Peter de Montfort, 
Hugo Despencer, and as many as one hundred and sixty 
knights. He himself still stood like a tower in the battle. 
Like a giant he bravely fought for the freedom of England, till 
his horse was killed under him, and he himself had become 
exhausted, wielding his sword with both hands against the 
unbroken ring of enemies. Soon he was slain, and his death 
was decisive. Those of his company not killed were captured 
or wounded. The victors had scarcely lost a man; it was a 
masacre, not a battle. All was over in less than three hours. 
A frightful storm and thick gloom covered many portions of 
the island about that time. Thunder and lightning and a 
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fiery comet had shortly before terrified the inhabitants, and 
the battle of Evesham was regarded as the fulfilment of these 
divine portents. 

The news of Simon’s death flew quickly over the land, and 
spread sorrow and distress among all ranks. The morally 
pure character of the Count of Leicester, his sympathy for the 
oppressed, the spirit and talent with which he undertook 
national reforms, won him the love of the mass of the people. 
Pious, not in pretence merely, but educated in intercourse 
with the most religious and noble of his time, he was the 
friend of the English, especially of the humbler classes, whose 
burdens he always strove to lighten. And they were the first, 
in return for all his deeds, and the martyr-death which he had 
bravely endured for the sake of the good cause, to reward him 
with canonization, which, though never recognized by pope or 
king, the people believed was confirmed at his grave by many 
miracles and healings.* They had no hesitation in placing him 
by the side of the Saint of Canterbury, and to sing of both 
together in a mournful ballad : ‘ 


Més par mort, le cuens Montfort 
conquist Ja viotorie 
Come ly martyr de Canterbyr 
finist sa vie: 
Ne voleit pas li bon Thomas 
ye perist seinte Eglise 
Ly cuens auxi se combati 
e morust sauntz feyntise. 
Ore est ocys la flur de pris, que taunt savo't de guerre 
Ly cuens Montfort, sa dure mort molt e:mp'orra la terre. 


History, indeed, assigns the Count of Leicester a very diffe- 
rent place. Prudent and far-seeing, he united himself with 
all the elements in the land that were struggling for freedom, 
and thus commenced a mighty development of constitutional 
law, of whose far-reaching increase he could have had no pre- 
sage. Like Becket, his weaknesses must be atoned for in 
death, but his blood secured to the nation the prize for which 
he had struggled so perseveringly with perfidious enemies. 
Even the contemporaries of the battle of Evesham survived 
the acquisition of the most important of the national claims. 


* There is a collection of miracles of Simon's prayers, which were addressed to 
him: 


Salve Simon Montfort fortis 
Totias flos militia 
Duras pzenas passa mortis 
Protector genti et Anglizx, ete. 
Ora pro nobis, beate Simon! ut digni efficiamur promissionibus Christi. 
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We have thus reviewed the more permanent organization of 
the courts under Henry IL, the first successful restriction of 
the royal power by the reénacting of old laws in Magna 
Charta, and finally the emergence of the popular element into 
political importance in the times of Henry III. The democro- 
tic victory was, it is true, lost with the death of Montfort; but 
in the succeeding reign the boroughs were again represented 
in Parliament, so that the principle may be considered as 
established. Indeed, the annals of those times show us the 
increasing power, wealth, and importance of the cities, espe- 
cially of London; and in the various political struggles, succes~ 
often attended their adhesion to one party or the other. In 
the century covered by the reigns of these four Plantagenets. 
the material strength of England made very rapid stride= 
onward, Pauli, whose accuracy on these subjects is quite ax 
remarkable as his appreciation of their value, describes the 
city of London, during the reign of Henry IL, as “far sw 
passing all other cities in extent and magnificence. The city 
and its suburbs had, at that time, thirteen cloister and one 
hundred and twenty-six parish churches. It was surrounded 
by gardens and luxurious fields, while within everything gave 
evidence of the good condition of the citizens. The cloister- 
schools were well attended. At the market, on the river, about the 
ships, all was busy. There thronged foreign merchants and ship- 
masters—there might be seen, among the wares of the traders, 
delicacies and curious fabrics of all sorts. In the streets were 
seen the caparisoned steed of the knight and the strong-limbed 
horse of burden. In the handsome houses reigned hospitality 
and festivity. Nothing but too deep drinking and too fre- 
quent conflagrations marred the happiness of the inhabitants. 
The games were the same as now—cocktights, and horse, and 
boat-racing ; and in the winter, sports on the ice, and playing 
at ball. The youth were spirited and bold, and sometimes 
engaged in tumults which cast some shadow over the quici 
city-life.” 

Even the extortions of Richard could not suppress the luxu- 
riously growing commerce of England. Connections sprang 
up with Netherlands and with Germany. The commercial towns 
acquired legal rights, for the protection of their trade during 
the commotions ; and in this reign appear, for the first time, a 
Lord Mayor of London, at the head of twelve Aldermen. In 
the reign of Henry III., all the English ports were filled with 
the most costly delicacies of Europe. This increase of pros- 
perity was manifested in the part which these cities, and espe 
cially London, was able to take in the stirring political events. 
In them the democratic element found its first expression. 
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The city of London, which had espoused the cause of the 
barons against John, was firmly attached to Simon de Montfort. 
It was there, and in the Cinque Ports, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, that the strongest lovers of constitutional liberty were 
to be found; and naturally so, for the wealth accumulated in 
those places made them the first sufferers by royal plunder, 
and the most eager in the great work of converting the despo- 
tic authority into a monarchy limited by law and ancient 
custom. 

There was a class who had no part in these changes—a 
stratum below the lowest that now exists in England—the 
serfs. We have been now and then reminded, while writing 
this article, of the present condition of that nation, with whom 
England now, in the full bloom of moral and material develop- 
ment, is engaged in deadly struggle. In some respects, the 
state of England six hundred years ago, is not unfairly pic- 
tured by the present condition of the Russian Empire. In 
both cases we perceive a despotism whose strength and dura- 
tion depend on the personal character of the ruler. In both 
cases the unruly nobility may become a terror to the sovereign. 
In both cases the subordinate officers of government appear 
dreadfully corrupt and extortionate, and the courts of justice 
decide in favor of him who can pay the most. But above all, 
in both cases, a large proportion of the inhabitants are held 
as serfs. In Russia landed property is valued not by acres 
but by souls. So it was in England in the time of Henry IL, 
when the ownership of the master in the slave was absolute, 
and the runaway might be recovered by process of law. This 
class had no share in the liberties whose acquisition we have 
noticed, and history has passed them by in silence. 

But there was this difference between the colossal empire 
of the Cossacks and the England of 1254. The absolutism of 
the Czar seems impregnable, based on barbarism, and defended 
by the weapons of civilization. It has no hope or promise for 
the future. But the England of six hundred years ago contained 
all the germs of those grand and beautiful proportions which 
she exhibits to the world to-day. Slowly she had developed 
law and liberty together, yet without a single retrograde, taking 
with each decade one step upward, till she has built up an 
impregnable Constitution, sheltering millions of as happy sub- 
jects as any in the world. Outwardly her empire has expanded, 
not always righteously perhaps. Her flag has circled the world, 
sometimes an emblem of tyrannical force, but wherever it has 
been permanently planted, it has waved over a soil protected 
by English law and right. With it have gone the courts that 
were defended, and the trial by jury that was legalized by 
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Henry IL, Magna Charta that was wrung out of John, and the 
great principle of popular representation maintained by the 
barons and cities of England, and sealed by the blood of Simon 
de Montfort. All these the colonies of England have inhe- 
rited from the mother country. They are ours, ce ae and 
parcel of our institutions as much as those of England. Their 
history is ours. With common pride we read in that past of 
the growth of great principles watered by the blood of com- 
mon ancestors. 


GIULIA GRISL 


WE have the promise of many fine entertainments in New- 
York this winter. The popular taste has been greatly im- 
proved within the space of a few past years. Our growing 
taste for operatic music has given rise to the New-York <Aca- 
demy of Music in Fourteenth Street, and a higher tone is being 
given toour theatres. The “ Merchant of Venice” at Wallack’s, 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Burton’s, and other dramas 
of high character, are sure of attracting a house whenever they 
are presented; and the star actors at the Broadway, Mr. Dav- 
enport and many others, have little to complain of in respect to 
appreciative liberality of histrionie art; the stars of the opera 
of the old world have become to feel that Jonathan is really 
no longer a barbarian—no longer an echo. Ile has tastes, and 
correct ones too. 

It is difficult for the singers of Europe instantaneously to 
command from us the homage which they have become so accus- 
tomed to receive at heme. We become to associate the pleasure 
which past excellence has cenferred, with present superiority, 
thus overvaluing in reality the objects we love. LIence the 
Kuropean fame of singers is with difficulty reached with an 
audience on the opposite side of the Atlantic. Yet, even with 
greater risks than this, they, by the kindness of the Fates, 
come among us, that we may become equal to the connoisseurs 
of London and Paris in judging of the excellences of styles 
and renderings of music. The poets have ever been accessible 
to us through our own language as original or translated. Not 
so with the great wordless poems of Italy and Germany. Our 
grand old woods, our rushing rivers, our heaving restless 
oceans, could not be heard in concert, and we had no orchestra 
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or performers to interpret the spirit range of Mendelssohn or 
Handel; but our lucky stars sent us Jullien, with his band 
unrivaled; Lind, with her seraphim voice; Sontag, the peer- 
less; Alboni, the wonder of song; Bosio, the enchantress; 
Marini, the wizard who stole a note from the tempest; Salvi, to 
enchant the ladies with that gloriously fine falsetto; and now 
while I write, the airs are smiling at the presence of beauty and 
‘udgment and song embodied in Giulia Grisi. Criticism was on 
uptoe to finda flaw in Grisi’s acting or singing, that vanity or wit 
might wear another plume. It talked learned sense or nonsense 
—we are not judges in these things—about mezzo, and registers 
and roles, chest voices and head notes. We cared little for such 
anatomy; but hurried to Castle Garden to live for a while 
there, on the lip of the ocean, in dreams of Normandy and that 
most romantic of all religions, associated in dim religious light. 
through Scott and Hume, with the early romantic history of 
England. When the Prime Donne was executing the first 
bar of the music of her réle, chancing to have our heads turned 
from the stage, we asked ourselves if it were indeed Grisi who 
was singing; but time wore on, and Grisi was indeed Norma, 
though not to us the terrible that is with difficulty conceived as 
an emanation of the stage. It is with difficulty that we feel the 
reality of a representation. Indeed, we cannot help knowing 
that it is only a performance; but as a performance, for chaste- 
ness of action, for clearness of enunciation, for d ping just what 
should be done with never a bit too much or too little, 
for judgment in knowing what her voice is and what it 
is not capable of without any violation of artistic propriety, 
we never saw its equal. The Norma of Grisi, as an artistic 
—- was never equaled on our lyric stage. It may 

e that lighter parts have had their requirements as well 
filled. Bosio charmed us as Zerlina, Sontag as Linda of 
Chamouni; but neither thrilled us as Norma. Critics may 
exhaust their learning about the technicalities of art, discover 
a pearl unstrung from a necklace, still matchless in beauty ; 
time refuse to spare the youth of the most beautiful; but in 
our dismantled fort, ivy-mantled, on the lip of the oceau, we 
have been delighted, thrilled, enchanted, by the perfect artist, 
both in manner and management of voice, and splendid woman 
Giulia Grisi. If we look for remarkable sounds or feats of 
vocalization, such as Lind displayed and Sontag affected, we 
do not find them. But when passion prompts, we may hear as 
beautiful a tone as ever fell in measured cadence from the lip 
of mortal. No term characterizes Grisi as an artist, but beau- 
tiful. She is above being astonishing even as an actress, and 
as a singer leaves much less of that painful longing for some- 
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thing which ought to be, but is not, than Sontag. She has 
neither the wonderful vocalization of Lind, nor the rich voice 
of Alboni. In short, there is little that is marvelous about 
her singing or acting, but much that is beautiful. 

One may admire her and not be able to tell for what. Is it 
her acting? It is more. Is it her singing? certainly not her 
vocalization. She sings the close of the second act of Norma 
as no one else ever sang it, with enunciation so perfect, with a 
soul in every way impassioned, indeed, singing with every atti- 
tude that the Druidess would be supposed to assume, and every 
emotion she would be supposed to feel, with a meaning in every 
note, in all its shapings and roundings, its swell and fall, its 
beginning and ending. She is to be compared with Lind, only 
as Byron may be compared with Milton. Never mind that 
Lind’s voice is pure soprano, that Alboni’s ranges somewhere 
between pure contralto and soprano, and Grisi’s somewhere 
between Alboni’s and Lind’s. Find’s soul was formed for the 
interpretation of Handel—calm, grand, colossal, Miltonic, starry; 
Grisi’s, passion inspired, passion swayed—in ordinary expres- 
sion indifferent; in impassioned, fired with Byronic fervor 
—finds fit utterance, not in unimpassioned, meaningless vocali- 
zation, but in interpretation of intense earthly passion. As 
we read the “Fire of Drift-wood,” by Longfellow, beginning 
with simplicity and closing with graceful measures, the impres- 
sion cf unity, and wholeness is fixed on our minds, and we are 
moved by a voice which was not heard, but felt in long-linger- 
ings after. 

So in Grisi, the common-place beginning, the mezzo voice, 
which is neither one nor the other, and liable to offend, judged 
simply as an organ—even Alboni’s voice, in ordinary sing- 
ing, carries with it a painful impression of imperfection— 
is forgotten; all is forgotten in the thrilling effect of the 
whole. When the barren soil and the rock combine with the 
streams and groves to make up a lovelier landscape, than 
the eye may rest on elsewhere, it is the landscape we love. If 
the perfect be produced we care not for the manner or means 
of execution ; the effect is what delights us. The highest range 
of composition can only be reached by a perfect organ, and 
God has given but two, the soprano and the bass. A soprano 
alone could do justice to the Messiah. It alone interprets 
thoughts, serenest, and highest; a voice intermediate may 
best interpret the passions of this earth, but it alone can soar 
serenely above its clouds and tempests to the pure empyrean 
of deathless song. 

With Castle Garden, and Niblo’s, and the New-York Theatre, 
and the New-York Academy of Music, there will be ample 
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space for operatic performances in our city. And with Grisi 
and Mario during the coming season, our lovers of the opera 
may promise themselves a rare treat, feast of reason, and flow of 
soul. Though the opera may be regarded by many as a mere 
fashionable amusement, it is more. It is poetic feelings speak- 
ing through music. As the poet’s thoughts move in melodies 
in verse, here the composer’s move in wordless music. 


All they 
Whose intellect is an o’ermastering power 
Which still recoils from its encumbering clay, 
Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’r 
The form which their creations may assume, 
Are bards. 


Soul married to music is the height of poetical luxury, and 
this is attained in opera. Scenic display may be necessary to 
complete the illusion and set off the charms of music, as laces 
make the neck of beauty more fairly fair, or diamonds relieve 
the lustre of hereye; but romantic feelings married to music is 
the legitimate province of the lyric drama, of which the lyric 
queen whose name heads these lines is a fitting interpreter. 
While on the roll of fame the names of Sappho and Hemans, 
Browning and Carey, Malibran and Pasta, Lind and Grisi are 
inscribed, we will not stop to analyze the degrees in dignity 
which entitle them to their immortality. If the poet expresses 
her own feelings in such a manner as to render them immortal, 
the artist immortalizes wordless feelings, which but for her 
would have remained a heap of jargon—a few black dots and 
bars all that would be left of Mozart and Meyerbeer, Rossini 
and Beethoven; and while Shakespere, in matchless Saxon, 
immortalizes Miranda and Imogen, Ophelia and Juliet, no note 
be left to breathe of the still living presences of the ethereal 
embodiments of music. 
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UNITY OF THE WORLD—MAN’S PLACE IN THE 
CREATION. 


The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduction. By Epwarp 
Hircucock, D.D., President of Amherst College. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


More Worlds than One: the Creed of the Philosopher and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sir Davin Brewster, K.H., 
D.C.L. New-York: Robert Carter & Brother. 


THERE is not a more worthy or interesting inquiry for 
man, than to study out his own relative position among the 
creatures of God. - What he is, what he may be, what he ought 
to be, what he is made for, what are his relations to other 
beings, what his rank among them, and his duties toward 
them, how he is regarded by his Maker, and what he has 
to expect from the Supreme Ruler of the Universe— 
are themes fitted to engross all our studies—themes that 
mingle themselves with all other subjects of rational inquiry. 
The inspired Psalmist felt their greatness, when he devoutly 
looked up to the starry heavens, and, praising the Maker of all 
those wonders, exclaimed, “ What is man that thou art mindful 
of him!” 

Man’s position can be only that which has been assigned him 
by the Maker of all things. Not having an independent exist- 
ence, he has neither credit nor responsibility for that which he 
can neither alter nor escape from, but can only inquire into the 
facts which are established by the irrevocable decree of a 
Ifigher Power. We conceive of God alone as being self-exist- 
ent; not self-created ; for that would imply an act of will prior 
to being, but as having life in himself, without beginning of 
days. And he is the Creator of all other existences. All 
things, all beings, all laws of being, originate in his will. We 
easily conceive of their existence as having a beginning, and as 
originating in His will. Our conception of God’s being, as 
uncreated and without beginning, is chiefly negative, as being 
unlike other existences in those respects, And when we com- 
pare these with each other in their relation to Him, it is a 
comparison of finites with the Infinite, which exhibits them all 
as it were equally removed from his measure. And so we 
also conceive of God’s existence as having endured for infinity, 
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prior to the creation of any other being, while he was therefore 
the only being in the universe: 


“‘Long ere the lofty skies were spread, 
Or Adam formed, or angels made, 
Jehovah dwelt alone.” 


Hence it is demonstrable that the ultimate end which he 
had in view in creating other beings must be found in himself; 
so that it is logically true, as well as theologically orthodox, 
that He made all things for himself. The unity of will in the 
Creator implies unity of design in the creation. We look at 
each particular thing as having been created for some end 
beyond itself—the less for the greater, and the greater for 
something still greater, until we rise to the great last end, or 
ultimate cause of all things, which is God. In looking after 
the causes, motives, and relations of things, we should ever 
bear in mind that none of them was created for itself; but the 
less is for the greater, and the greater controls the less, as the 
end the means. It is this gradation of means and ends, rising 
from the smallest atom up to Deity, that gives unity and form 
to moral science, as the classification of orders, genera, and 
species gives form to natural science. A due regard to this 
principle will serve as a guide through many perplexing and 
intricate inquiries, and preserve from many erroneous notions 
and groundless conclusions. 

Following out this correct method of inquiry, we perceive 
that the grand and leading design of the work of creation was 
the establishment of a moral kingdom, a government over 
rational beings by means of motives. It was a design of a 
vastly higher order than the mere extension of conscious en- 
joyment by the multiplication of sensitive beings and by pro- 
vision for their wants and pleasure. It was vastly higher than 
the creation of ranks of intelligences, with a frame of the uni- 
verse fitted to exercise and develop and task and fill their 
intellectual capacities, in learning to comprehend the manifold 
works of God. Both these ends are gloriously attained, and 
had there been nothing beyond these, intelligent beings would 
have pronounced the accomplishment of such ends to be worthy 
of the power and wisdom and goodness of the Creator. But 
to propose an end so much more noble than these, that both 
the sentient and the intellectual worlds shall rank to it as mere 
subordinate instrumentalities, is of itself a striking proof of 
the greatness of the Divine mind. How grand an idea it is, of 
surrounding himself with an innumerable host of sentient 
beings, having the highest and ever-increasing capacity for 
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sensitive enjoyment, who are also endowed with intellectual 
power to search out and comprehend the works of the Almighty, 
and who, above all this, can be permanently relied on to love 
and obey God to all eternity, with all their heart and soul and 
mind and strength! And when this design shall have been 
accomplished, when this which is by excellence the kingdom of 
God shall be seen to be established, then the glory of the 
Creator will be consummated, leaving nothing beyond for crea- 
tures to desire or God to propose, but that eternal progressand 
elevation which pertains to beings whose enjoyment is the 
fullness of God, whose intellects are unclouded by passion, and 
whose goodness is no longer assailable by temptation. 

How much greater this work of moral administration is than 
the work of creation, appears from the facts in the case. The 
act of creation is to the Almighty a work of infinite ease—a 
mere volition. He spake, and it was done; he commanded, 
and it stood fast. But the development of the moral kingdom 
is a prolonged process, engrossing the care and tasking the 
perseverance of the Great Ruler through many ages of dura- 
tion. After six thousand years, this work is apparently even 
yet in the earlier stages of its history. Its vast complications 
of influences and hindrances are such as only Omniscience 
could see through and arrange, so as to make them point to 
the ultimate result. And the divine estimate of its valve when 
accomplished, is shown by the sacrifice of His only beloved 
Son for its attainment. 

The first step in the prosecution of this glorions plan, so far 
as we are informed, was the creation of angels—a race of 
beings who were rational and not material, called spirits, pure 
and upright, who loved and served God, and were approved 
and loved by him. Buta portion of these kept not their first 
estate, but fell by transgression. They sinned by ambition and 
pride, aiming to be on an equality with their Maker, and thus 
showed that a race of pure spirits were not to be relied on, to 
constitute alone the kingdom of permanently faithful subjects 
which the Creator proposed to form. Not even the dreadful 
retribution that befel the rebels, reserved in chains under 
darkness, was adequate to subdue for ever the ambitious spirit 
of the rest. There was needed a race of beings in whose nature 
should be incorporated some elements of humiliation that 
might serve as a check to pride. Hence man was formed out 
of the dust of the earth, in a state of innocency, and placed in 
a state of unmingled felicity, surrounded with all the external 
conditions best contrived to make him satisfied with his lot, 
and willing to serve the glorious Creator who had so richly 
blessed him. Man was made flesh, and animated with a reason- 
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able soul, which was breathed into him by the breath of God. 
But he, too, fell by transgression, under the mingled influence 
of bodily appetites and intellectual aspirations. And then the 
way was prepared for the wonderful Plan of Redemption, as 
the last expedient of Omnipotence for the production of the 
proposed kingdom of everlasting holiness. And we have the 
assurance of the Word of God that this scheme is infallibly 
not to fail. The promise made to the Son of God, that he 
shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, will most 
surely be made good to the utmost letter of its import. And 
when this design shall have been fully accomplished, we are 
assured that the work proposed by the Creator will be com- 
plete; the top-stone shall i brought forth with shoutings of 
“Grace! grace!” and God shall be all in all. It is to this 
result that all the works of creation and providence tend and 
are made subservient. And all other things are to be studied 
and interpreted with reference to this. . 

We should here carefully guard against the error of treating 
these gradual proceedings as a series of experiments on the part 
of God, by which he was himself todiscover the unascertained 
capabilities and tendencies of things, and in the actual results 
of which he himself experienced the pain of disappointed 
expectation, putting him to the unanticipated necessity of 
devising new expedients to repair the failure. Known unto 
Him are all his works, from the foundation of the world. It 
was a development, not an experiment. The whole history is 
to be looked upon as a process corresponding to the nature of 
the objeet in view, which of itself required a succession of 
steps, extending through adequate periods of duration, in order 
that the service or the sin of the several classes of free agents 
might be felt and seen by all to be voluntary and accountable, 
because performed in view of motives appropriate to their seve- 
ral conditions. 

We can discover, also, running through this whole history, a 
general law of procedure, which may be called the Law of Pre- 
paration, by which each step is seen to be a preparation for 
that which follows, and which is essentially affected by what 
precedes. Thus the creation of angels was properly preparatory 
to the creation of the material universe, over which they sang 
together and shouted for joy. The material universe was pre- 
pared to be the abode of man by successive steps of wondrous 
contrivance, the study of which, in the sciences of astronomy 
and geology, will ever task and reward the mightiest intellects. 
And the creation of man in innocency, with a representative 
character, involving the whole race in the consequences of the 
fall of one, was a preparation for the scheme of Redemption, 
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including all in sin, that all might be included in the common 
offer of mercy through one only Redeemer. 

It was by virtue of man’s composite nature that he became 
the fit subject of redemption. Only by such a race could the 
blessings of moral government be fully developed after the fall 
of angels. And only by taking upon himself such a nature 
could the Son of God undergoa degree of humiliation adequate 
to the objects of the great propitiation. By his animal nature, 
man is brought into close relationship with the brute creation. 
Ilow great the resemblance is—in how many particulars! In 
his birth, and death, and return to dust, wherein has man the 
preéminence? He has the same wants of food and rest and 

rotection; he suffers, like the brutes, from heat and cold, 
seen and thirst, desire and fear, wounds, disease, and death. 
He is more helpless in infancy, and more imperfect in the 
instincts of self-preservation. In swiftness, in strength, in 
power of endurance under privation or pain, in animal courage, 
in tenacity of natural affection, and in many other qualities, he 
is plainly surpassed by some or other of the inferior races. 
And when man once gives himself up to the animal nature, he 
becomes more grovelling, degraded, and disgusting in his sen- 
suality than even the brutes. By oppression and cruelty, or 
by temptation and seduction, he often debases others of his own 
species, so as to extinguish nearly every attribute but that of 
animal nature. And where reason retains sufficient power to 
be the slave of passion, it often gives an intensity to sensuality 
which brutes never exhibit. We cannot conceive that there 
should be a race of beings, created to be the subjects of moral 
government, in whom the animal element should be more pow- 
erful, or whose grade in the scale of being should be lower 
than that of mankind. To this nature, so far as it could be 
partaken without sin—to this nature in its birth and life and 
death, in its susceptibilities and its sorrows, its wants and weak- 
ness, the Saviour humbled himself, in order to become the 
world’s exemplar of the displeasure of God against transgres- 
sion. ‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him?” Ps. 8: 3, 4. 

But man is not a mere animal. He has nobler relationships 
than those which assimilate him to the brute creation. The 
rational and immortal nature which was breathed into the race 
at first, the image of God which was impressed upon his being, 
the endowments bestowed, the rank assigned, the destiny 
allotted to mankind, place him at an unapproachable elevation 
above the brutes, and when duly considered, should impress 
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every human being with a sense of the elevation of his nature, 
and the glory of his opportunities, so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of subjecting himself to animal desires, or addicting 
himself to grovelling pursuits and indulgences. We may 
well exclaim, in the language of the great poet: “ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How infinite 
in faculties! In form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
god! The beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 

g y ‘ag 

Man was made that he might glorify God and enjoy 
him for ever. As an intellectual being, there is nothing 
in the universe which he may not be capacitated to know. 
Contemplate such a mind as that of Sir Isaac Newton, as it was 
employed in studying the laws of motion of the heavenly 
bodies making the unequalled discovery that all those glorious 
spheres are governed by the same principle of gravitation which 
makes an apple fall. As a moral being, man is capable of 
imitating his Maker in the most glorious of his qualities—in 
truth, and justice, and love. He is invested with an innate 
majesty and authority, that raises him to a near relation with 
the most elevated intelligences with which the infinite Sove- 
reign has thought fit to surround himself. “ For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor; thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; THOU HAST PUT ALL THINGS 
UNDER HIS FEET.”—Ps. 8: 5, 6. 

This solves the paradox which the royal poet made the 
theme of his “aun song—that God should fix his regards 
upon beings so abject, and make them so noble that for them 
he could create the world. It is by his composite nature that 
man fills the whole space in the scale of being between brutes 
and angels, so that he can be at once mortal and immortal, 
and can be raised from so deep degradation to honor so infi- 
nite. Plainly, he is fitted to develop all the scope of moral 
government, which is not occupied by angels. He forms the 
sole intermediate link between the spiritual and the material 
worlds, He is unique in creation. For his own contemplations, 
and for the inquiries of all other intelligences, his history will 
develop all that creatures can know, and all that God will do 
in his moral administration. 

In the development of this scheme, the angels are made 
ministering spirits, to help those who are to be heirs of salva- 
tion. The profound interest with which they watch and study 
the development of Redemption, proves this to be a part of the 
same kingdom to which they also belong, and on which their 
final and unchangeable state of goodness and felicity depends. 
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And there is some reason to suppose that, in the final consum- 
mation, the redeemed of mankind, who were created a little 
lower than the angels, will be advanced above them in the 
ranks of happy beings that surround the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. 

This sketch of the unity of God’s administration, and of the 
order in which one thing serves another, the less existing for 
the greater, all material things for man, and man for the glory 
of God, gives a logical consistency to the idea that God should 
give his own Son to die once for all in behalf of the human 
race, because that is the greatest thing he will or can do, and 
because the greatness of the interests that depend on the redemp- 
tion of man make it suitable that such peculiar and amazing 
arrangements should be made on his behalf. 

We are now furnished with a most important light to carry 
with us in our inquiries concerning the reason of things, and 
the order of cause and consequence in the material world. We 
find that the earth is fitted up for man, to be his temporary 
abode and the theatre of his redemption, with a display of 
preparation commensurate to the importance of the object. 
‘The mind is at once impressed with the conviction of the careful 
completeness and the lavish fulness of the arrangement, showing 
a determination that nothing should be wanting of the most 
abundant material means, which could in any manner or degree 
conduce to the attainment of the proposed result. Let us keep 
this idea in mind, that the material is for the immaterial, the 
natural for the moral, in our inquiries concerning the world, 
its creation, and the actual administration of its government 
by the Creator. Look first at the earth, as it appeared before 
the sciences of astronomy and geology existed among men. 
We here see the reason of many of the complications which 
otherwise are wholly inexplicable. That the earth was made 
for man, is a consideration which solves the profoundest pro- 
blemsof philosophy. Viewing it merely as the home of sentient 
beings, the proof of its adaptation to man as its supreme end 
would not be absolutely complete. The infinite delights which 
it affords, are participated in by the inferior orders of creatures. 
And though it is probable that no one of them is capable of 
enjoying so many pleasures as man, it might be questioned 
whether this advantage is not made up by the more exquisite 
sensibility which many of them seem to possess for the par- 
ticular pleasures that are adapted to their nature. The delight 
of the birds in their flight and song, of the fishes in their swim- 
ming, of the insects in their glad motions, of most animals in 
taking their proper food, seems to be far greater than ours. 

But the earth is made for man as a reasoning and learning 
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creature. Animals neither reason nor learn, but are guide:| 
and governed by an instinct whose laws are inevitable as 
those of inert matter itself. The stone does not fall more 
naturally than the young duckling swims. It is for man 
that the world is constituted under the control of fixed 
laws, which he alone is able to learn and to take advan- 
tage of, and thus to bring all things under his feet. Our 
knowledge is of these general laws. We call them laws of 
nature, as if nature was itself a force, while in fact the only 
real force is the constant power of the Creator, and these laws 
are but the rules of action which he prescribes to himself in 
order that man may be able to acquire useful knowledge. 
Were there no fixed laws of cause and effect we could know 
nothing of nature, and could have no exercise of reason in 
guiding our conduct. The conviction we have of the absolute 
certainty and immutability of these laws, is God’s revelation to 
man of his fixed determination to work all changes according 
to those rules, and is God’s pledge that he will never in any 
case depart from those rules, or reverse those laws of nature, 
unless for palpably wise and sufficient reasons, connected with 
the highest good of man. 

The constituting of the world in such a way that the know- 
ledge of its laws is only to be acquired by pains and study, is a 
proof that it was designed to promote the highest cultivation 
of man’s intellectual powers, and not merely for his quiescent 
enjoyment, or for the practical use and employment of things. 
Therefore we find that while he can exist with the knowledge 
of only a few of the laws of nature, his desires, both of know- 
ledge and of use, are for ever in advance of his attainments, 
and for ever drawing him onward to new inquiries. Low 
inadequate a field for the development of intellectual nature 
had been a world whose laws of cause and effect had been all 
obvious at a glance—had the world been made only to be used, 
and not to be studied. How wonderful the wisdom which has 
made the laws of nature an exhaustless mine of knowledge. 
In no one department of science or skill do we seem to have 
advanced beyond the very threshold of acquisition. In the 
very earliest subjects of investigation—how to provide food for 
our bodies and clothing to cover them—the advancement of 
knowledge and improvement was never so rapid as it is in the 
present age. Thus the earth is made more and more useful to 
man the more it is examined and studied, and each advance in 
knowledge is a preparation for immeasurable progress beyond. 

But we fail of comprehending the true wisdom of the laws of 
nature, and the adaptation of the world to the use of man, until 
we study the subject with reference to man’s higher nature, as 
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a moral being, an accountable subject of law. The earth is to 
be examined, as a place of trial, a field of operations, a forming 
place of moral character, a school for educating rational crea- 
tures to voluntary goodness or virtue. Things which we can 
not see to be for man as a sentient being, we find to be fitted 
for his advaneement in knowledge, and the more complete de- 
velopment of his nature as an intellectual being. And what 
we can not account for as a useful subject of study, or capable 
of being by reason made subservient to his benefit, we may 
find perfectly explicable when viewed as a means of the moral 
training which he requires in this life to fit him for the better 
life beyond. Every existence, every condition, every event, 
which we come in contact with, if properly used, is fitted to 
make us better and holier and happier beings. The disappoint- 
ments and pains we receive from external things, and even the 
trials we meet from our fellow-men, in all the relations of life, 
are found by those who cultivate a right experience to be just 
the best things that could be devised for the improvement of 
our moral nature; so that it is literally correct to say that all 
things work together for the good of them that love God. 

There are not too many delights in the world to impress our 
minds with the goodness of God, and there are not too many 
pains and trials to make us feel our proper dependence on and 
our aceountability to Him. And the proof is complete in the 
fact, that neither of these sentiments prevails in excess among 
mankind. Were the world made more pleasurable than it is, 
we should see mankind plunged in uncontrollable sensuality ; 
were it less rich in sources of enjoyment, we should see poor 
human nature bowed down and crushed under insupportable 
loads of sorrow and anguish. The law of compensation, which 
we find applicable to the lot of every individual life, so that 
each one’s balance-sheet of misery and happiness seems best 
adapted to his individual case, proves that the earth was made 
for man, preéminently with reference to his higher nature, that 
he might be trained in it for the kingdom of God. 

The highest proof of the preéminent adaptation of the world 
to the use of man as a moral being, is seen in the fact, that 
God’s government of the world by general laws is in perfect 
harmony with the cultivation of sentimental piety in the hearts 
of men. There is a spontaneous conviction, naturally arising 
in the hearts of mankind in time of trouble and danger, that 
it is proper to look for help to a Higher Power; and in all 
right-minded people, that it is a duty to render thankful 
acknowledgment to Heaven for signal deliverances or great 
advantages obtained. This is so clearly the voice of Nature, 
that it is strictly philosophical to accept it as a self-evident 
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truth that the sentiments are reasonable and just. But this 
involves the idea of a particular providence, extending both to 
events and their causes; and yet no pious person, who is also 
intelligent, ever imagines in his prayers that a miracle is to be 
wrought for his deliverance, or that the laws of nature have 
been suspended in order to bring to him the benefit for which 
he gives thanks. Men like Sir Isaac Newton, who have the 
clearest apprehension of the greatness, the immutability, of 
the general laws of nature, have, at the same time, exhibited 
the simplicity of little children in their reliance on the efficacy 
of prayer, and in their grateful acknowledgment of Divine 
goodness in the blessings they have received. 

This is the fact in the case. A sound mind and a pure 
heart experience no sense of incongruity between reason and 
devotion. The difficulty of reconciling them is only felt when we 
seek to reduce the sentiments to the forms of logic, or to inspire 
the reason with emotions. God has made the world such that 
the intellect may study its laws, with the innate conviction 
that they are laws and not accidents, while the heart may seek 
and acknowledge the favors of Heaven, as though there were 
no law of Divine administration, but that of direct interposition 
at the promptings of personal love. The agonizing entreaties 
of parental love in behalf of a sick child, the spontaneous cry 
of the shipwrecked mariner, the prayers of pious souls for 
rain and fruitful seasons, or for deliverance from public calami- 
ties, are real transactions, and can reach the ears of the Almigh- 
ty, and receive their appropriate returns, without a suspension 
of the laws of nature; just as the influences of divine grace 
can transform the soul, and fill it with pure thoughts, and 
heavenly joys, and right purposes, without violating the laws 
of mind. There is nothing in the works of God which may 
not be studied philosophically, as a product of divine wisdom ; 
nothing in the events of life which may not be acknowledged 
devoutly as a proof of divine love. The world is for man, as 
to his whole being, and most of all for him as to his highest 
nature, as an accountable subject, under training for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

This truth, which commands the assent of the simplest rus- 
tic, and which so impressed the mind of the royal Psalmist, 
even with his limited knowledge of natural science, shines out 
clearer and clearer with every new step in the progress of 
philosophy. Our advancement in knowledge is nothing but 
the continued discovery of the general laws, under which 
effects are produced through natural causes, which the more 
ignorant ascribe to the simple creative energy of God. We 
are continually astonished to find so many things traceable to 
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natural causes, and to see that they are produced under general 
laws. Nor can we set any bounds to the future progress of 
discovery in this direction. We learn how rocks were pro- 
duced, how beds of coal were provided, and choice metals 
brought within reach of man; how vegetables get their food ; 
how our own bodies are sustained and warmed by the air; 
why the lightning flashes, and by what mechanism the seasons 
are changed. At each successive stage of discovery, Science 
finds herself checked by Piety, and solemnly warned not to go 
too far, lest, forsooth, she should dethrone the Creator by 
learning too much of his laws. But true philosophy is in 
accord with enlightened piety, in seeing the truth, that the 
more complicated and marvellous we find the results of natu- 
ral causes, the more adorable is the wisdom of Him who made 
them all, and whose constant care and infinite power, preserves 
and gives force to these so-called laws of nature. Let philo- 
sophy go on, and discover new laws, as far as her powers of 
investigation can go. There is no discovery in this direction, 
that we are authorized to regard as impossible. It may be that 
we shall yet find out the causes and laws of crystallization, the 
influence of infusoria on the forms of the things they inhabit, 
the methods and laws of reproduction of vegetable and animal 
life, the fuel that feeds the sun, the manner in which spheres 
and systems of worlds are produced out of the primary gaseous 
elements, and the processes by which they are gradually 
changed in their structure. Even of the “ nebular theory,” so- 
called, all that true philosophy can say is, that it has not been 
proved true. It is only superstition that assumes d priori that 
such a theory must be believed to be false in order to retain 
our faith in a Creator. 

With only such knowledge of the material universe and its 
laws, as could be possessed in David’s time, it was clearly seen 
that the world was made for man, and that man is, therefore, 
the chief end of its existence, and so is its proper sovereign. 
All the discoveries of science in subsequent ages tend to the 
same conclusion. Of every thing that we know enough to be 
able to comprehend its nature, design, and uses, we can see 
that it has a proper subserviency to man as its object, and that 
its capabilities for the benefit of man are a sufficient reason 
why it should be created. And wherever we do not now 
see in man an adequate reason for the existence of any thing, 
the philosophical mind spontaneously infers that it is because 
we do not yet fully understand the matter, and, therefore, we 
must study and find out its laws and tendencies more fully, 
and then we shall understand what it was made for, in reference 
to the use of man. 
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The greatness of this end, in the sight of the Creator, is 
strongly exhibited in the developments made by the science of 
geology. The geologist pe oom assumes the axiom—which, 
in fact, lies at the basis of all philosophical investigation concern- 
ing the material world—that whatever appears to be the effect 
of physical causes, is to be taken to be the effect of such 
causes, and not the product of direct creation. Men take 
delight in imitating nature, to see how near they can make the 
resemblance. But it is not to be supposed that the Creator 
would create rocks in the shape of fish or shells, to show how 
well he can imitate those objects. But as they appear to be 
organic remains, they are organic remains—otherwise, creation 
is a register of falsehoods. The geologist then finds it true 
beyond a question, that the earth was once a molten and unor- 
ganized mass, that its crust in cooling to the thickness of 
eight or ten miles, assumed a crystalline structure, and then 
was broken by forces from within, and pushed up into 
ridges of granite and gneiss, slate and basalt. Some of these 
appear to be composed of materials which have first been 
ground fine, and spread in layers by the action of water, and 
then solidified by intense heat. Above these we find other 
—_ of rocks, always lying in a certain order, showing that 
there were periods during which the earth contained animals 
and vegetables of huge size and crude structure, the remains 
of which are preserved in the rocks and coals and clays of the 
older secondary formation. This crust is about half as thick 
as the first named. After this we have a series of layers, of 
chalk and sandstone and the like, which contain the remains 
of animals and vegetables, organized like those now living, 
but of species nowhere discovered on the present earth. Some 
of these layers show traces of water, others of heat, and many 
are broken up as if by internal convulsion of the globe. It 
is evident that these successive changes have been produced 
by processes amazingly complicated, by forces immensel 
powerful, through periods of vast duration, compared with 
which the existence of the earth inhabited by man is but a 
hand-breadth. And all this wonderful course was gone 
through, as a necessary preparation to fit the earth for the 
abode of man, as the subject of trial and redemption. The 
arrangements, by which the earth and sea are permanently 
— by which waters are hung up in clouds and per- 
colated through mountains, by which metals and coals are 


brought within the reach of man, by which the continents are 
covered with soil and clothed with vegetation, and by which the 
air, the sea, and the dry land are peopled with animal life, and 
by which man was brought in as the h 


ead of the material crea- 
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tion, attest at once the truth of our general proposition, and the 
importance which the Creator attached to the great system 
of measures, of which man is the leading object. 

The earth was thus prepared to be the abode of man, as it 
was furnished with materials for his use and service, as it 
required study and toil to make the materials available, as it 
presented laws of cause and effect to stimulate his intellect to 
inquiry, as it produced dangers and difficulties, compelling him 
to forethought and industry, as it tended to produce adoring 
views of the power and wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 
The arrangements for man, disclosed by geology, like those 
which appear upon the earth’s surface, include provision for 
his sustenance, improvement, embellishment, enjoyment, and 
moral elevation. We find ample and exuberant stores of all 
that is needful, so as to be sure there is enough; and yet it is 
plain that they are exhaustible, and calculated for a world that 
is to be inhabited but for a limited period. And there is 
nothing that can be proved to be unnecessary or insubservient 
to the service of man, considered either as a sensitive, or an 
intellectual, or an accountable being. The more we know of 
the nature and relation of things, we find new uses and new 
bearings upon this one grand result, and hence it is strictly 
philosophical to infer that if we understood all, we should find 
that all are strictly promotive of the same object, and are 
worth being made for their utility to this grand result. 

We can carry the same light with us into the kindred great 
science of astronomy, and just in proportion as we clearly 
understand the nature of things, we shall see that all are parts 
of the same glorious plan, and all derive their value from 
their utility to this one end. That which rested only in faith 
to the mind of the pious, and in conjecture to the philosopher 
in the infancy of science, becomes demonstration under the dis- 
closures of the Newtonian philosophy. The one law of gravi- 
tation, as the governing principle of planetary motion, makes 
it plain that the whole machinery of the solar system is neces- 
sary to fit the world for the abode and trial of man. 

It is found that all the bodies in the solar system are bound 
together by the law of gravitation, by which each exerts a 
force upon all the rest, corresponding to its weight and dis- 
tance. And this law, carried out on principles purely mathe- 
matical, and capable of as perfect demonstration as a proposition 
in geometry, gives us the revolutions of the planets round the 
sun in elliptical orbits, and at rates of motion in all parts of 
their orbits, which make the times of describing given areas 
es to the spaces included by the radii of the areas. 

Ve find that their motions round the sun are chiefly controlled 
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by the gravitating foree of the sun itself, which operates upon 
them inversely as the square of their distance from its centre. 
But they are yet affected in their motion by the attractive force 
of every other planet, so that it is impossible to calculate the 
exact position of one without making due allowance for the 
influence of all the rest. And new planets have been searched 
for and discovered, because observation had shown that an 
additional foree was necessary to explain the actual motions of 
the planets, which varied from the results obtained by calcula- 
tion. And although each one affects the motion of every 
other, and is itself affected by every other, yet we find the 
whole so admirably adjusted as to secure apparently an abso- 
lute stability to the whole system. The derangements of motion 
produced by and on one another, by an influence which is 
changing every moment by the diversities in their relative dis- 
tances and positions, are yet so admirably balanced and 
adjusted as to compensate for each other, so that the slight 
deviations are all recovered. This wonderful provision for the 
permanent regularity of planetary motion, is the result of just 
such a complication of machinery as we have, and could not be 
secured, so far as we can see, by any other. Hence we have 
the sufficient reason why the system is made such as it is, and 
an ample occasion for the existence and position of each and 
every member, when we find that they are all necessary to the 
orderly motion of the whole. He who could speak a universe 
into being with a word, would not fail to produce as many 
planets as the perfection of motion required—as the skilful 
machinist would not fail to load his engine with the incum- 
branee of just as heavy a balance-wheel as is needed to give 
steadiness to its movements. Nor can sound reason assume 
that such huge masses of matter are made and moved in vain, 
or complain of the inadequacy of their use to their bulk, if it 
should appear that they serve no other purpose than to balance 
the earth, so that it may be the abode of man during the great 
process of redemption. We find that there are bodies just as 
many, just as large, just as near, as the case requires, no less and 
no more, and we are therefore warranted in concluding that we 
have discovered the sufficient reason. If, on further inquiry, 
we find evidence to prove that other ends are also subserved 
by any or all of the planets, it will show the wisdom of the 
Creator, who is wont to produce many results from few causes, 
as we employ many causes to produce few results. But it will 
not prove that more are created than are required for the use 
of man. 

Philosophical writers have shown abundantly that the cos- 
mical position of the earth, as a member of the solar system, 
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is just and only that which is best fitted for the service of man. 
Were the earth nearer the sun, it would be too hot—its yearly 
revolution would be too short—its diurnal motion would be too 
rapid—the light would be too dazzling—and other effects would 
be changed, so as to render the earth less fitted than it is for 
the abode of man. Plants require a year of just the present 
length to mature them and perpetuate their kinds. Animals 
as well as plants have periodical functions adapted to the present 
division of the seasons. The present alternations of light and 
darkness are as necessary to them as they are comfortable and 
beneficial to man. The mass of the globe on which we dwell 
determines the power of gravitation of all objects upon it, 
which would be heavier if the earth were either larger or more 
solid. But if such a change were made, the proportion between 
our muscular strength and the weight of material things would 
no longer hold good. Nay, it is known that the flow of the 
vital sap in plants is regulated by the force of gravity, so thata 
tree would not grow, nor plant Ms Aman if the mass of the earth 
were greater than it is. Globes of different size and substance 
and position and motion may answer other purposes ; but only 
our earth answers for the abode of man and the theatre of 
Redemption. 

We find the solar system surrounded by innumerable stars, 
luminous bodies of vast dimensions, at immeasurable distances, 
concerning which it is impossible for human observation to 
learn more than a very little of their laws and conditions. To 
the most powerful telescopes they appear only as shining points, 
most of which never change their appearance or relative 

osition. And yet the exact observations of Sir John Herschel 

ave shown, in regard to certain pairs of stars, that they 
revolve round each other in the elliptical orbits required by 
the law of gravitation, which warrants the conclusion that the 
same force of mutual attraction, governed by the same rule, 
prevails throughout the material universe. What is the com- 
mon cause of gravity, and what produces polarity as a condition 
belonging to them all, our science has not yet discovered, nor 
do we know how far the electric fluid extends its power. 

Beside these stars, we know of six or seven hundred comets, 
which move in diverse orbits round the sun, sometimes coming 
quite near to that body, and then running far off into the 
immensity of space that exists between the outmost planet of 
our system and the nearest of the fixed stars. Some of the 
comets are supposed to travel half the distance from the sun to 
the stars. If they there interlock orbits with innumerable 
other like bodies having similar motions in opposite directions, 
and thus forma connection between our worlds and the distant 
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spheres, the existence of such clusters would never be learned 
by us with our present means. The well authenticated cases 
of meteoric stones falling upon the earth, prove that there is 
yet much unknown territory for science to explore before she 
can pronounce confidently as to all the uses of all the heavenly 
bodies. A series of systems like our own, or of isolated globes 
like the sun, with the light extinguished, might occupy the 
vacant space without being discovered by any methods of 
inquiry yet applied. The fact settled by astronomers that the 
solar system moves round an invisible centre, requiring cen- 
turies yet unnumbered to complete a revolution, leaves no 
room for doubt that our system is cosmically connected with 
the stars, and affected by their gravity. Distant as they are, 
they keep the planets in their places, and are no more than is 
necessary for that object. And thus the stars are for man. 
The being who “made the sun to rule by day, and the moon 
to give light by night,” expressly for the use of man, “ made 
the stars also,” for the same use, in furtherance of the great 
design of establishing his moral kingdom—the reign of heaven. 

That the stars, beside being necessary for their gravity, are 
greatly beneficial to man in many ways, will be easily realized, 
by only supposing them all extinguished. The light they give 
in the absence of the moon contributes largely to the con- 
venience of men. Where would navigation have been without 
the North Star? They have served as guides to the traveller, 
have helped in the measurement of time, and to keep the reck- 
oning of seasons. They have been the great lecture-room of 
the world, and have served at once to stimulate and to exercise 
the highest efforts of the human mind for the extension of 
knowledge. Why should not such a race as God created man 
to be, have these fitting appliances for their intellectual culture ? 
The beauty and glory of the firmament, when lighted up with 
stars, illustrate the character of God as the giver and lover of 
beauty and splendor. Even the man who asks what is the use 
of flowers, would hardly have the boldness to ask what is the 
use of stars. The same being that made flowers to please and 
refine the minds of men, made stars to fill them with admira- 
tion and awe, and to lift their thoughts up to himself. That 
they do produce such effects at all, shows what they were made 
for; that they produce no more effect, shows that the stars are 
none too bright and none too many, and are not too great for 
their object. 

There is one other view of the case, comprehending the 
whole field that we have been considering. The scheme of 
redemption, of which man is the subject, is intended to con- 
tinue but for a period, and then to be terminated, and to 
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rest upon its accomplished results. Reason as well as revela- 
tion teaches this. And it is the universal law of material 
things to wear out, and decay, and become exhausted. The 
forests grow up and grow old, and fall and rot upon the ground. 
The hills and mountains are gradually washed down into the 
valleys. The soil and fertilizing elements of the fields are 
exhausted by the crops. Every river carries continually por- 
tions of the solid earth to fill up the bed of the ocean. The 
number and variety of animal and vegetable productions seem 
to be continually diminishing. Countries once productive and 
populous become barren wastes. Evidently there must come a 
time, at however remote a period, when the earth will be worn 
out, and no longer fit for the abode of man. But the philoso- 
phers have long taught us that the solar system is constituted 
for absolute perpetuity, that all perturbations are periodical, 
and that all deviations of time oe motion will return. Later 
inquiries, however, have disclosed the fact that in the vast 
expanse in which the heavenly bodies move, there is a resisting 
medium, or retarding force, which, by slow and yet unmeasured 
gradations, will retard their motions, and ultimately, at some 
distant period of the possible future, will bring the whole sys- 
tem together at the centre, and whelm all in one common 
ruin. No matter what length of time we assign to the opera- 
tion of this cause, it proves that the solar system can not go on 
for ever. 

There may be many other causes to limit its duration, which 
will be better understood when we come to know more about 
comets, and meteors, and asteroids, and the causes of polarity, 
and what enables the sun to give out light and heat so long 
without being wasted, and what becomes of the caloric that 
escapes from the cooling of planets. We see that all the worlds 
are so interlocked with each other, as to be held to one com- 
mon destiny. It is strictly philosophical, therefore, to believe 
that, when this visible universe shall have served its purpose, 
in affording an abode for the human race during the process of 
redemption, then the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up, that the 
sun shall be turned into darkness, and.the moon into blood, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together like a scroll, to make 
room for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Christianity teaches us that, at the end of the 
world, the dead shall be raised, that the natural bodies of the 
just shall come forth spiritual bodies, in quality like unto 
Christ’s glorious body, fitted to occupy this newly-created 
world, whose laws and arrangements shall be so me unlike 
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our present world, that in it there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away. In that world 
they will have no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it, and there shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie; and there shall be no more curse there. The 
end for which human nature was brought into being having 
thus been fulfilled, the material universe, which was created 
what it is for the special purpose of carrying out this design, 
will be broken up at the will of the Creator, to be reproduced 
under a new system of laws adapted to the new condition of 
God’s moral kingdom, which is then to endure for ever. The 
law of change and decay will be blotted out, with all other 
laws and conditions that furnish temptation, or occasion pain, 
or hinder the freedom of communication between man and his 
Maker. 
“Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell, 
With all your feeble light ; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 
Pale empress of the night. 
And thou, refulgent orb of day, 
In brighter flames arrayed, 
My soul, that springs beyond thy sphere, 
No more demands thine aid. 
Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode, 
The pavement of those heavenly courts, 
Where [ shall reign with God. 
The Father of eternal light, 
Shall there his beams display, 
Nor shall one moment’s darkness mix 
With that unvaried day.” 


We have presented a plain statement of the Unity of the 
World, Man’s Place in the Creation, and the true relation of 
the material universe to God’s moral kingdom, and to man as 
the principal subject of God’s moral administration. We have 
aimed only to give those views of philosophy which are fully 
established and universally received, and those views of religion 
in which the great body of Christians of all ages have been 
agreed. It seemed desirable to have these settled principles 
clearly in view, in their just relations, as we come to consider 
the question which is put at issue in the volumes before us. 

Are the heavenly ae inhabited? Certainly, we have 


not a particle of direct evidence that they are inhabited. No 
man has ever seen, no telescope has ever disclosed, the slightest 
trace of the existence of living beings, or of their works, even 
upon the nearest of those bodies. Although observers by the 
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best telescopes can discern and examine portions of the moon’s 
surface as small as a square mile, they have never seen any 
appearances even of the changes of vegetation, nor any trace 
of such changes as human industry makes upon the appearance 
of the earth. It is strongly doubted whether there is either 
air or water in the moon for the support of life. The supposi- 
tion or belief of the existence of inhabitants in any or all of the 
heavenly bodies rests wholly upon analogy, unsupported by 
proof of any kind. But the view which we have here pre- 
sented gives us irresistible presumptions all the other way. 
We can see no object for which they should be furnished with 
inhabitants. It is not with reference to the habitableness of 
the earth that the planets are inhabited, for it is not conceiv- 
able that any inhabitants of the planets can in the least affect 
the condition of man upon earth. It is not as a part of the 
great scheme of moral government, of which redemption is the 
crowning feature, for all the subjects of this system are con- 
nected together, and exist for each other, angels for men, and 
men for angels. There is no place for other systems. The 
supposed races of beings must be, in rank or worth, either 
superior to men, or inferior, or precisely on the same level. 
They are not the same, for they Tan no Saviour. They are 
not superior, for we can not suppose that God would create 
another race more elevated than that for which Christ died ; 
nor inferior, for it is incredible that God would create and con- 
tinue a race more wretched than men. Angels are spirits, and 
men are a little lower than angels in their spiritual nature, and 
just above the brutes in their material nature. There is no 
lace in the system, extreme or intermediate, for other such 
Gian If it is supposed that they may be mere sentient crea- 
tures, like animals, having neither intellect nor conscience, the 
whole compass of animal life is already provided for in this 
earth, from the highest and noblest and grandest beasts, to the 
most groveling reptiles and the tiniest animalcules, and the 
mere multiplication for the sake of multiplying is not God’s way. 

We have seen that God does not create sentient beings for 
their own sake—to produce the insect of a day or the elephant 
of a century, merely that he may eat and drink and die. But 
all animal or sentient existence has an end beyond itself, as a 
part of the system of means by which the earth is made the 
scene of God’s great moral development. But animals in the 
moon, in Mercury, or in Jupiter, could serve no such object, 
and the end of their existence would terminate in themselves 
a course which we have no reason to believe is ever adopted 


by the Creator. ; 
Neither is it any apparent object with him to multiply crea- 
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tions for the sake of multiplying them. No conceivable or 
possible multiplication of productions could approximate to an 
exhaustion of the creative power, or would have any tendency 
to fill the desires of the divine Benevolence. For the work of 
creation, carried to any extent, would still be finite in extent, 
in numbers, and in all qualities; and therefore would fall 
infinitely short of the measure of infinity—would, in fact, be 
no nearer to it than any other lesser number. This is mathe- 
matically certain. Hence we never rationally inquire, why 
creation was not earlier, or vaster, or more multiform ; because, 
if its measure were multiplied by itself, the same question would 
still be asked with the same pertinency. The hairs of our 
heads are numbered, and the number and measure of every- 
thing that is made is determined by the rule of the end for 
which it is made—no less and no more. 

It is quite unscientific to suppose the creation of beings the 
end of whose existence terminates in themselves. Such an 
idea destroys the symmetry of creation; it breaks up the 
classifications of moral science, which requires that each object 
should subserve some end beyond itself, and all thus ultimately 
turn to the consummation of the grand end of all. The moral 
world, as a subject of scientific inquiry, would become what 
botany was before Linnzus, or geology before Werner—facts 
isolated, without classification. 

We lose, by such a supposition, the glorious and all-domi- 
nant idea of Unity in the universe—unity in the Being who 
is the author of all, unity in the plan determined on by him, 
unity in the process by which it is carried out, and unity in the 
final result. Only such a design, embracing all things in due 
subordination, and converging all to one great end, which ter- 
minates in the infinity of God, can satisfy the demand of the 
inquiring mind. Only such a plan, including all beings and 
events, and making all conducive, in their order, to results 
reaching to eternity, can be thought of as worthy to meet the 
acceptance of the infinite Deity. There is but one Creator, 
and he has made but one creation. 

A fresh interest has been given to these discussions by the 
recent publication of the works named at the head of this 
article. The idea that the planets may be inhabited has been 
often suggested by imaginative writers. Almost two hundred 
years ago, two distinguished authors—Fontenelle, of Paris, and 
Huygens, of Holland—published certain speculations or theo- 
ries concerning the inhabitants of the heavenly bodies. But 
the discussion never assumed sufficient interest to be kept before 
the public mind, until the idea was seized upon by the late 
Dr. Chalmers, and made the subject of a series of sermons of 
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the most brilliant rhetorical character. The combined elo- 
quence and piety of these discourses have imparted a fascina- 
tion to the doctrines advanced, and caused them to pass as 
supposed truths, without ever being subjected to a logical scru- 
tiny, until the appearance of the work we have first named. 
The argument of Chalmers, so far as he reduced his thoughts to 
the form of argument, is all comprised, for substance, in the 
following paragraph : 


“The world in which we live, is a round ball, of a determined magni- 
tude, and occupies its own place in the firmament. But when we explore 
the unlimited tracts of that space which is everywhere around us, we meet 
with other balls, of equal or superior magnitude, and from which our carth 
would either be invisible, or appear as small as any of those twinkling stars 
which are seen on the canopy of heaven. Why, then, suppose that this 
little spot—little at least in the immensity which surrounds it—should be 
the exclusive abode of life and intelligence? What reason have we to think 
that those mightier globes, which roll in other parts of creation, and which 
we have discovered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also worlds in use 
and in dignity? Why should we think that the great Architect of nature, 
supreme in wisdom as he is in power, would call these stately mansions into 
existence, and leave them unoccupied ?” 


Overlooking the rhetoric, a slight examination of the logic 
of the paragraph shows, that the whole argument hinges upon 
the assumption that we are to take a philosophical fact as proved, 
when there is no reason to the contrary. If this assump- 
tion were correct, then very slight analogies might be deemed 
a sufficient ground for the belief. In the preceding pages, we 
have made it apparent that there are strong @ priori grounds 
against such a oe and that the theory is, in fact, con- 
trary to the soundest views concerning creation, its end, and 
its Author. We have turned the tables, and reasonably put 
the proof of the theory as a burden upon its advocates. We 
reasonably require evidence of the same sort as has been held 
necessary to the establishment of other propositions in philo- 
sophy, or other doctrines in religion. In such a discussion, the 
mere question, Why not? is not proof. True philosophy and 
sound religion have long since exploded that method of estab- 
lishing truth. In every department of inquiry, it is easy 
enough for even a sciolist to ask innumerable questions, Why 
not? God’s works and ways are not thus to be studied and 
learned. The pursuer of truth inquires, What is? Why is 
it? What does it produce? Are the heavenly bodies inha- 
bited? For what end are they thus oun? What is to 
result from their existence ? 

The author of “ The Plurality of Worlds,” understood to be 
the learned Professor Whewell, of Cambridge University, 
author of the “Bridgewater Treatise on Astronomy and 
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General Physics,” the “‘ History of Inductive Philosophy,” and 
other scientific works, has given us a rich display of learning, 
and of elaborate argumentation, in examining the grounds of 
the theory, and in presenting what he regards as a more con- 
sistent view of the Creator’s works. 

Beginning with a very clear and summary statement of the 
theory maintained by Dr. Chalmers, but in a more scientific 
form than Chalmers, he proceeds to discuss, as Chalmers did, 
the imaginary argument against revealed religion, drawn from 
the greatness of the universe, and the comparative insigni- 
cance of man and the earth he inhabits. Professor Whewell 
has, needlessly, embarrassed himself, and thereby weakened 
his argument, by making it hinge on such a supposed infidel 
objection, as well as by the assumption that it was such an 
apprehended inconsistency that called forth the poetical rhap- 
sody of the Psalmist. There is no just weight in the infidel 
objection. A person may as well ask why the fowls of the 
air and the fishes in the sea have not rational souls, as ask why 
the planets are not inhabited, and then urge this senseless 
inquiry as an objection against revealed religion. The Psalm- 
ist was not groping through a perplexity when he wrote the 
eighth psalm; he was feasting his thoughts upon the wonder- 
ful paradox of man—so abject as a mortal sinner, so lofty in 
his position and proper destiny. The question is properly one 
of fact, not of faith. Had the professor entered upon his sub- 
ject as a matter of purely scientific inquiry, his book would 
have been far more dificult to answer by the advocates of the 
plurality theory. 

In arguing to prove a negative, to wit, that we have not 
sufficient reasons for believing in the existence of other races 
of corporeal intelligent beings inhabiting other planets, he 
gives the results of the greatest scientific research, and evinces 
a wonderful familiarity with the whole field of discovery in 
mineralogy, geology, and astronomy, united with the clearest 
comprehension of the great truths of the Christian religion, 
for which he uniformly manifests the sincerest reverence. We 
are particularly impressed with his arguments on the Fixed 
Stars, on the Planets, and on the Theory of the Solar System,* 
bringing out the conclusion that the physical condition of the 
earth is peculiar, and that ‘the earth is the abode of life, not 
because all the globes which revolve around the sun may be 
assumed to be the abodes of life, but because the earth is fitted 
to be so by a curious and complex combination of properties 
and relations, which do not at all apply to others.” 


* Chapters vilii., ix., x. 
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“She is situated just in that region of the system, where the existence of 
matter, both in a solid, a fluid, and a gaseous condition, is possible. Out- 
side the earth’s orbit, or at least outside Mars and the small planetoids, there 
is in the planets apparently no solid matter; or rather, if there be, there is 
a vast preponderance of watery and vaporous matter. Inside the earth’s 
orbit, we see in the planets no traces of water, or vapor, or gas ; but solid 
matter, about the density of terrestrial matter. The earth, alone, is placed 
at the border where the conditions of life are combined; ground to stand 
upon, air to breathe, water to nourish vegetables, and thus, animals; and 
solid matter to supply the materials for their more solid parts; and with 
this a due supply of light and heat, a due energy of the force of weight. All 
these conditions are, in our conception, requisite for life; that all these con- 
ditions meet elsewhere than in the neighborhood of the earth’s orbit, we see 
strong reason to disbelieve.” —Plurality of Worlds, p. 220. 


The proper argument from analogy is this: Seeing so long 
a preparation and so complex a variety of conditions were 
found necessary to fit the earth for the abode of rational beings, 
it is impossible to believe that those bodies are thus inhabited, 
which are known to be deficient in many or all of these re- 
quisites. The idea of inhabitants in the present planets is not 
a deduction of reason, but a suggestion of the imagination. 
It is not a tenet of faith, but a dream of superstition. It is as 
inconsistent with what is known of the conditions of these 
bodies, as it is with what is revealed concerning God’s moral 
government and the scheme of redemption. 

The distinguished Scottish philosopher, Sir David Brewster, 
an ‘“ Associate of the Institute of France,” has learnedly and 
ably espoused the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, as “ the 
creed of the philosopher and the hope of the Christian,” in an 
elaborate treatise, first published as an article in the North 
British Review, and afterwards expanded into the volume 
which we have named above. The general character of the 
work is more theological than philosophical, and more imagi- 
native than logical. As far as argument is concerned, he 
barely travels round and round, within the periphery of the 
single hypothesis stated in the paragraph which we have quoted 
from Chalmers. And he does not scruple to appeal to the 
odium theologicum, and the too common propensity of religious 
men to be jealous of the inquiries of science. 

His scriptural argument is based on the passage in Psalm 
viii. Oblivious of the parallelism which belongs to the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poetry, the second clause being responsive to 
the first, and conveying the same general idea, he represents 
the word heavens, in the first clause of v. 3, as “ distinctly 
separated from the moon and stars of the second clause, and 
supposes that the “heavens” and their “host,” and the 
“worlds,” wherever spoken of in Scripture, “can only mean 
worlds like our own, that declare to their living occupants the 
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glory of their Maker,” p. 22. It is difficult to say what notion 
could not be proved from the Bible, by such a method of inter- 
pretation. sa final proof, he quotes the declaration of the 
prophet concerning the earth: “ He created it not in vain; He 
formed it to be inhabited ;”* and says that “ hence we draw the 
conclusion, that as the Creator cannot be supposed to have 
made the worlds of our system and those of the sidereal 
universe in vain, they must have been formed to be inhabited,” 
p. 23. The proper inference from the passage is only this, 
that a world made to be inhabited should have inhabitants. 
We know that the earth was for myriads of ages quite void of 
inhabitants, until it was, by the slow process of natural causes, 
prepared to receive them, since which it has never been without 
them, and the text is a pledge that it never will be desolated, 
however desperate may be the wickedness of its inhabitants, 
until the time comes for it to be wholly destroyed. One might 
even argue, with fairness, that as the earth only is spoken of 
as having been created to be inhabited, the heavens were 
created for other purposes. In many other passages of Scrip- 
ture, we have the earth alone spoken of as the abode of creatures. 
“The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s; but the earth 
hath He given to the children of men.”—Ps. 115: 16. “He that 
created the heavens and stretched them out; He that spread 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it; He that 
giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that 
walk therein.” —Isa, 42: 5. Here is a plain implication that it 
is the peculiar distinction of the earth, that it 1s inhabited by 
rational beings, who breathe its air, and own its surface. 

In carrying out an argument, of which these applications of 
Scripture are taken as the basis, Sir David Brewster labors to 
establish the existence of such an analogy of the other heavenly 
bodies to the earth, as to warrant the belief that they are all 
made to be the abodes of rational and immortal beings—“ worlds 
teeming with life, physical and intellectual,” p. 21. One can 
not but be struck, however, with the evident shrinking of the 
philosopher from the strong assumptions of the theologian in 
regard to the form and extent of the doctrine. At one time he 
speaks with enthusiasm of the present inhabitants of those 
bodies, and at another he only asks us to admit that they be 
in the process of preparation, to be inhabited at some unknown 
period in the future. In one place he claims only “the high 
probability that the other planets are either inhabited, or in a state 
of preparation for the reception of inhabitants,” p. 63. Then 
he “cannot resist the conclusion that Jupiter has been created 
like the earth for the express purpose of being the seat of 
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animal and intellectual life,” p. 65. And he concludes eon- 
cerning the planets Uranus and Neptune, that “ they are doubt- 
less the abodes of life and intelligence—the colossal temples 
where their Creator is recognized and worshipped,” p. 82. Then 
he argues from the existence of life in all classes of matter on the 
earth, that “ universal life upon universal matter is an idea to 
which the mind instinctively clings; kingdoms without kings 
and subjects, continents without cities, cities without citizens, 
houses without families, ships without crews, and railway-trains 
without passengers, are contingencies as probable as solar sys- 
tems without planets, or planets without inhabitants,” p. 107. 
This analogy, however, is satisfied with the supposition of the 
universal presence of animal life, even if it is only of animalculz. 
And in regard to the moon, he finds “ ground from analogy for 
believing that she either has inhabitants or is in a state of pre- 
paration for receiving them,” p. 114. But when he comes to 
consider the question in connection with the disclosures of 
geology in regard to the primitive condition of the earth, as 
for ages destitute even of animalcular life, and its progressive 
and long preparation for the residence of man, his “analogy 
forces us to believe that they [planets] will be inhabited like 
the earth.” And “if analogy forces us to believe that all 
the planets have been, or are, in the azoic, or protozoic, or 
palieozoic stage of formation, the conclusion is inevitable that 
they are occupied, or are about to be occupied, by beings formed 
after God’s image,” p. 207. ‘The creed of the philosopher, 
and the hope of the Christian,” ought to be more definite in its 
propositions. And at last, in the conclusion of the whole 
matter, he points the Christian to these sidereal systems, “as 
the hallowed spots in which his immortal existence is to run,” 
p- 262; a supposition in regard to a yet future use of those 
orbs, which entirely supersedes the argument for their present 
inhabitation. For if our earth found its sufficient use during 
so many geologic ages, in the simple fact that it was going 
through a necessary course of preparation for the abode of such 
beings as mankind, surely it is no great thing to suppose that 
the heavenly bodies may well require a preparation of a few 
thousand years longer to fit them for the abode of the redeemed 
and glorified host after the resurrection of the body. 

We know from Scripture that the material creation is to be 
reproduced in a form essentially new, to be the abode of those 
whose bodies have become spiritual and like unto the glorious 
body of the now risen Redeemer. Of course, it must be subject 
to a new system of natural laws, of which we can now form 
not the faintest idea; for eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
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God hath prepared for them that love him.* And “the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible,” and “flesh and blood can not 
inherit the kingdom of heaven ;” but “this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.+ 
And the new heavens and new earth must be equally unlike 
the present, so as to be fitted to the new nature of their 
inhabitants. And it is very rational to suppose that as the 
preéxistent earth was preparatory to the life of man, and the 
probationary life of man on earth is. preparatory to the ulti- 
mate heavenly state in the resurrection, so the present exist- 
ence of the celestial bodies may be in some way a preparatory 
process for the great transformation which is to take place in 
the end. That consummation, when it becomes a matter of 
historical contemplation, will afford a far more satisfactory 
solution of the problem, “ What is the use of stars ?” than the 
crude conjectures and puerile imaginations put forth in the 
volume before us in order to people the present planets with 
orders of beings that are neither men nor angels. 

We now ask the attention of our readers for a moment to the 
fancies which are put forth on this subject, as part of a grave 
treatise on a most momentous subject, by one of the great 
lights of philosophy, who both speculates and writes under the 
solemn responsibilities of a Christian scholar. He is treating, 
in Chapter 4, of the “ analogy between the earth and the other 
planets,” as a reason for believing that Jupiter and the rest are 
inhabited. And after imagining several modes in which those 
planets might even be habitable for such beings as mankind, 
he rises above the “ limited conceptions” of those who see diffi- 
culties in the case, and proceeds as follows : 

“To assume that the inhabitants of the planets must necessarily be either 
men or anything resembling them, is to have a low opinion of that infinite’ 
skill which has produced such a variety in the form and structure and func- 
tions of vegetable and animal life. In the various races of man which occupy 
our globe, there is not'the same variety which is exhibited in the brutes that 
perish. Although the noble Anglo-Saxon stands in striking contrast with 
the Negro, and the lofty Patagonian with the diminutive Esquimaux, yet in 
their general form and structure, they are essentially the same in their physi- 
cal and in their mental powers. But when we look into the world of 
instinct, and survey the infinitely varied forms which people the earth, the 
ocean and the air;—when we range with the naturalist’s eye from the ele- 
phant to the worm---from the leviathan to ‘the infusoria—and from the eagle 
to the ephemeron, what beauty of form—what diversity of function—what 
variety of purpose is exhibited to our view! In all these forms of being, 
reason might have been given in place of instinct, and animals the most hos- 
tile to man, and the most alien to his habits, might have been his friend and 
his auxiliary, in place of hisenemy and his prey. If we carry our scrutiny 
deeper into nature, and survey the infinity of regions of lite which the micro- 
scope discloses, and if we consider what other breathing worlds lie far beyond 
even its reach, we may then comprehend the variety of intellectual life with 
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which our own planets and those of other systems may be peopled. Is it 
necessary that an immortal soul should be hung upon a skeleton of bone, or 
imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin? Must it see with two eyes, 
and hear with two ears, and touch with ten fingers, and rest on a duality of 
limbs? May it not reside in a Polyphemus with one eyeball, or in an Argus 
with a hundred? May it not reign in the giant forms of the Titans, and 
direct the hundred hands of Briareus? But setting aside the ungainly crea- 
tions of mythology, how many probable forms are there of beauty, and 
activity, and strength, which even the painter, the sculptor, and the poet 
could assign to the physical casket in which the diamond spirit may be in- 
closed? how many possible forms are there, beyond their invention, which 
eye hath not seen, nor the heart of man conceived ?”—Pp. 70, 72. 


He even gives us specimens of what may be the intellectual 
attainments of these Polyphemuses and Arguses, Titans and 
Briareuses : 


“On a planet more magnificent than ours, may there not be a type of 
reason of which the intellect of Newton is the lowest degree? May there 
not be a telescope more penetrating, and a microscope more powerful than 
ours ?-—processes of induction more subtle,—of analysis more searching,— 
and of combination more profound? May not the problem of three bodies 
be solved there,—the enigma of the luminiferous ether unriddled,—and the 
transcendentalisms of mind embalmed in the definitions and axioms and 
theorems of geometry? Chemistry may there have new clements, new 
gases, new acids, new alkalies, new earths and new metals ;—geology, new 
rocks, new classes of cataclysms, and new periods of change ;—and zoology, 
mineralogy, and botany, new orders and species, new forms of life, and new 
types of organization,—all demanding higher powers of reason, and leading 
to a warmer appreciation, and a higher knowledge of the ways and works of 
God. But whatever be the intellectual occupation of the inhabitants of the 
planets, who can doubt that it will be one of their objects to study and 
develop the material laws which are in operation around them, above them, 
beneath them, and beyond them in the skies ? 

“Under what suns, in what climates, and in what habitations, these plane- 
tary races are to live and move, may be conjectured from the place which 
they occupy in the system, and from the phenomena which they exhibit 
when examined by the telescope. It may not be in cities exposed to the 
extremes of heat and cold,—nor in houses made with hands,—nor in the 
busy market-place,—nor in the noisy Forum,—nor in the solemn temple,— 
nor in the ark which rests upon the ocean, that these feats of power and 
reason are to be performed. The being of another mould may have his 
home in subterraneous cities warmed by central fires,—or in crystal caves 
cooled by ocean tides,—or he may float with the Nereids upon the deep, or 
mount upon wings as eagles, or rise upon the pinions of the dove, that he 
may flee away and be at rest. Amid our bald and meagre conceptions of 
the conditions of planetary life, we may gather some ideas from the existences 
around us. In the cities and dwellings and occupations of the world of instinct 
in our own planet, rude though they be, we may trace the lineaments of the 
cities and dwellings and occupations of reason in another.” —Pp. 73, 75. 


And this drivel, we are to understand, must be received as 
“the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian.” 
Our author can not be set down as wanting in courage, to 
invent hypotheses for the removal of difficulties, or to meet 
inconsistencies in his argument. The Koran and the Book of 
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Mormon are not more fertile in expedients for this purpose, as 
they hardly excel in the wildness of their imaginary creations. 

It is astonishing that a philosopher should imagine he has 
met the difficulties of such a theory, by the mere suggestion of 
a few crude possibilities, that might accommodate a small num- 
ber of peculiar circumstances in the cases of some of these 
imagined worlds, while overlooking the infinite number of 
facts and qualities pertaining to human nature, and the won- 
derful combinations of simplicity and complexity in the ar- 
rangements by which nature is px: Maven to man as a creature of 
probation. If sensation and gratification were indeed the chief 
good, and the highest end aimed at in creation, it might be an 
easy affair to people innumerable words with creatures naturally 
adapted to their several conditions. But it is not philosophical 
to overlook the higher end for which the world was created, to 
be the field of a moral administration, including a scheme of 
redemption, and winding up in the actual renovation and final 
blessedness of an innumerable multitude of those who had been 
condemned transgressors. 

If we are to suppose the existence of such an infinite variety 
of corporeal intelligences as this theory requires, it is necessary 
above all to take into consideration their diverse adaptations to 
the moral government of God. Are the circumstances of the 
other heavenly bodies as well adapted as the earth, for the pur- 
poses of probation or redemption? Are all the natural events 
which take place there made disciplinary in their nature? 
And the beings themselves—are they constituted as to moral 
tendencies precisely like mankind, or are they different ? 
Plainly, if they are more spiritual and less sensual than men, 
they are proportionably more in danger of running into spiritual 
pride and self-confidence ; for it takes all the causes of humility 
that are found in this world to keep even the very best of men 
from pride. ‘By that sin fell the angels.” If they are more 
intellectual and less material than man, they are liable to 
become absorbed in curious mental inquiries, to the neglect 
alike of the emotions of piety and the duties of life, for good 
men even now do fall into this snare. If, on the other hand, 
they are more sensual than mankind, and more under the con- 
trol of material wants and circumstances, it would seem, from 
anaogy with human experience, that it would be quite impos- 
sible ever to raise them from the most groveling pursuits and 
enjoyments. 

We are accustomed to regard it as an essential point of faith 
to believe that the system of which man is a part is the very 
best that infinite wisdom could devise, or infinite power pro- 
duce, for the purposes which it was designed to subserve, of a 
moral administration embracing redemption. Are the various 
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systems prevailing in the other spheres equally well adapted to 
this end? Then they answer the same purpose, and no more. 
Are they better adapted? Then ours is not as good as it 
might be. Are they less adapted to their object? Then it 
may be asked, in view of all the evil that exists in this world, 
how there can be any good at all from such inferior worlds ? 

To meet the difficulty from the science of geology, in the 
believed fact that the earth was destitute even of animal or 
vegetable life during the immense duration of its primitive 
formations, he retorts by the argument that “we know not 
what disclosures might be made” in regard to Pre-Adamite 
intellectual races on earth, “ had we the power of examining 
the whole of the strata which girdle the earth.” P. 56. “ Their 
dwelling-place may have been in one or more of the numerous 
localities of our continents not yet explored, or in those im- 
mense regions of the earth which are now covered by the great 
oceans,” or “the future of geology, even if restricted to existing 
continents and islands, may be pregnant with startling discove- 
ries, and the remains of intellectual races may be jound even : 
Leneath the primitive Azoie formations of the earth.” Doubtless, ‘ 
the famous ‘ Conflict of Ages” will be determined when those 
‘‘ discoveries” shall have been completed ! 

But this is not all. The geologists are reading chronology 
backwards: 

“They have reached the embryos of vegetable existence, the probable 
terminus of the formation which has buried them. But who can tell «hat 
sleeps beyond! Another creation may lie beneath—more glorious creatures 
may be entombed there. The mortal coils of beings more lovely, more pure, 
more divine than man, may yet read to us the unexpected lesson that we have 
not been the first, and may not be the last, of the intellectual race.”—P. 58. 


| It must be admitted that this is a specimen of pretty liberal 
speculation, for a believer in the Baconian philosophy and the 
Christian Scriptures, both of which harmonize with each other, 
and which together must teach all that man can know in this 
life, and which give neither revelation nor the slightest inkling 
of any such existences, or intimate any possible object for such, 
connected with the one great design of the one infinite De- 
signer who created all that is or has been. 

But we meet with speculations still more extraordinary, and 
more difficult to reconcile to the faith of a Christian, in chap- 
ter vii., where he grapples with the “ religious difficulties” of the 
case. The main difficulty is this: If the planets and stars are 
inhabited by beings at once material and intellectual, ‘is it 
likely that God would send his eternal Son to die for the puny 
occupiers of so insignificant a province in the mighty field of 
his creation?” Dr. Chalmers meets it by the supposition—of 
course a gratuitous ene—that “the inhabitants of other 
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worlds may not have required a Saviour.” Sir David Brews- 
ter, however, sees that this is to cut the knot rather than to 
untie it, for the supposition “is opposed to the very system of 
analogy, which uke us in proving a plurality of worlds.” 


“If we argue that Jupiter, a planct with moons, must be inhabited be- 
cause the earth which has a moon is inhabited, is not the Infidel or the 
Christian entitled to say, that since the inhabitants of the earth have sinned 
and required a Saviour, the inhabitants of Jupiter must also have sinned, 
and required a Saviour? To maintain the contrary opinion is not only against 
analogy, but it is a hazardous position for a divine to take when he maintains 
it to be probable that there are intellectual creatures occupying a world of 
matter, and subject to material laws, and. yet exempt from sin, and conse- 
quently from. suffering and death. A proposition so extraordinary we can 
not venture to affirm. If it be true, the difficulty of the sceptie and the 
Christian is at once removed, because there can be no need of a Saviour ; 
and we are drivem to the extravagant conclusion, that the inhabitants of all 
the planets but our own are sinless and immortal beings that never broke 
the Divine law, and are enjoying that perfect felicity which is reserved only 
for a few of the less favored occupants of the earth.”—Pr.. 136, 137. 

He reasons thus: Man, “ subject to physical laws,” is ‘ help- 
lessly exposed to suffering and death ;” and “the instinets of 
self-preservation and of parental affection” necessarily place 
him “in antagonism to his fellow-sufferers,” and “in the col- 
lision of interests and feelings, laws human and divine are 
broken.” P.143. But though thus “controlled and suffering” 
under the laws of matter, “ we feel that all is good and wise, 
and under this feeble gleam of reason there is light enough to 
show us—if we are disposed to have it shown—that the 
spectre of moral evil has been conjured up by ourselves : 

“ All discord, harmony no$ understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.”—Pore. 

He rejects, then, “the idea that the inhabitants of the 
planets do not require a Saviour,” and maintains as “the more 
rational opinion, that they stand in the same moral relation to 
their Maker as the inhabitants of the earth.” P.144. And 
he thus meets the difficulty that “God had but one Son whom 
he could send to save them.” 


‘* When our Saviour died, the influence of his death extended backward, 
in the past, to millions who never heard his' name, and forward, in the 
future, to millions who will never hear it. Though it radiated but from the 
Holy City, it reached to the remotest lands, and affected every living race in 
the old and the new world. Distance in time and distance in place did not 
diminish its healing virtue. 

“Though curious to compute, 
Archangels failed to cast the mighty sum.’ 


“*Ungrasped by minds create,’ it was a force which did not vary with 
any function of the distance. All-powerful over the thief on the cross, in 
contact with its divine source, it was in succeeding ages equally powerful 
over the Red Indian of the West, and the wild Arab of the East. Their 
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heavenly Father, by some process of mercy which we understand not, com- 
municated to them its saving power. Emanating from the middle planet of 
the system, why may it not have extended to them all—to the planetary 
races in the past, when the day of their redemption had drawn nigh; and 
to the planetary races in the future, when their fulness of time shall come?” 
—Pp. 145, 146. 


And if this view should not satisfy the inquirer, he sug- 
gests, though without himself adopting, another consideration, 
to wit, “‘ May not the Divine nature, which can neither suffer 
nor die, and which, in our planet, once only, clothed itself in 
humanity, resume elsewhere a physical form, and expiate the 
guilt of unnumbered worlds ?” 

We have given a clear and full statement of this religious 
view, substantially in the very words of the author, without 
exaggeration or suppression, that our readers might the more 


justly appreciate the bearing of this plurality hypothesis upon 


the Christian religion, because we regard this as a point deser- 
ving the most profound attention. If the theory of a plurality 
of worlds is proved true, we must receive it, as we are bound 
to receive all the other ascertained truths of science. The revela- 
tions of nature are prior in order to the revelations of Scrip- 
ture, and must govern them so far as they are positively known 
to be true. But in the invention or adoption of a mere hypo- 
thesis, not directly sustained by a single fact in science, or a 
solitary text or word of Scripture, and resting only upon a 
few fanciful analogies, Christianity has a right to be taken into 
the account as one of the facts to which our hypotheses ought 
to conform. 

The author is correct in carrying out the analogies. We 
have at least as good reason to believe that the inhabitants of 
the planets are sinners, as to believe that the planets are inha- 
bited. But the views of the Christian religion, to which the 
hypothesis drives him, are quite untenable, and, in fact, alarm- 
ing. Ie starts with the theology of Pope’s Essay on Man, that 
“all partial evil” is “ universal good”—a doctrine that virtually 
annihilates the distinction of right and wrong. The consistent 
poet boldly adopts the inference, that ‘ whatever is, is right.” 
And it is written on the hearts of men, deeper than all the 
instructions of revelation or deductions of reason, that what- 
ever is truly good cannot be really wrong. Moral Evil is 
not “a spectre conjured up by ourselves ;” it is evil, or it 
would not have been prohibited by a good God; it is evil, or 
it would not bring remorse for its commission. It is the trans- 
gression of the law that makes the evil, and nothing can make 
it good. The wisdom and goodness of God, which counteracts 
it, and brings good out of it in other relations, takes nothing 
from its character es evil. The remedial scheme must meet 
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the case as it is, which is done by the humiliation and death of 
the Son of God among men. The benefits of that death are 
not a radiation to fall upon its subjects from without, but a 
power upon their hearts within, to be prepared for by repen- 
tance and received by faith, and accompanied with submission 
to the laws of the Redeemer. And this requires knowledge, 
for how shall they believe in him in whom they have not 
heard? And who shall preach the Gospel of Calvary to every 
creature in the planet Jupiter? Or how is the treasure in earthen 
vessels to be borne to sinners inhabiting he fixed stars? 

Sir David Brewster meets this difficulty by a still more 
extraordinary supposition, that the Son of God may go from 
world to world, clothing himself in the physical nature adapted 
to each, and in that form making expiation for every one in its 
turn. Then, says the Apostle, must he have often suffered 
since the foundation of the world ; whereas, in fact, Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many, and, by one offering, he 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified ; and, after he 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at the right 
hand of God, and is to appear the second time without sin unto 
salvation.—Heb. 9: 26, 28, and 10: 12, 14. 

Can there remain a possibility of doubt, to a believer of the 
Bible, that the great propitiation, as a measure of God’s moral 
government, is made once for all? The nature of the case 
presents insurmountable difficulties in the way of a contrary 
supposition. If each planet and every star in the heavens 1s 
to receive its separate redemption through the agency of the 
same Son of God, the redeemed of all these provinces will 
either remain distinct and separate kingdoms of grace, isolated 
as they are at present, or in some future age they must be 
brought in communication with each other, and merged in one 
grand kingdom together. In the former case, it is but doing 
the same thing over and over, in similar circumstances, and 
with the same results, developing the same principles, and 
establishing the same successfui administration, in a myriad of 
spheres, which is now in progress in our own; and to no end 
but just for the sake of multiplication. It is obvious that no 
possible multiplication of similar results can be any advance ; 
for it cannot make the exhibition of God’s character any more 
complete, neither does it come any nearer to an exhaustive 
exercise of his creative power or redeeming love. And on the 
other supposition, that all these myriads are to be brought into 
one fellowship, it amounts to no more than another mode of 
increasing the number of the redeemed, which, if desirable, 
could be as surely effected by prolonging the duration of the 
earth alone. 

And, then, we must remember that after death is the judg- 
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ment, and the Redeemer is the appointed Judge. The doctrine 
is plainly taught in Scripture, that he is Judge because he is 
Redeemer; it is one of the established proprieties of the 
administration of heaven. But what inextricable confusion do 
we find ourselves plunged into by attempting to suppose that 
the tremendous scenes of judgment, as described in the Bible, 
are to be acted over as often as there are planets in the 
universe. So many repetitions of humiliation and exaltation 
would almost establish redemption as the rule, and law as the 
exception, in the moral universe. In short, there is no end to 
the absurdities and contradictions in which we become involved, 
the moment we endeavor to harmonize this gratuitous theory 
of a plurality of worlds, with the fundamental principles of 
revealed religion. There is but one redemption, as there is but 
one Redeemer. 

It were a waste of time, in this connection, to go into the in- 
quiries which the writers before us have started, in regard to the 
possibility of an atmosphere in certain valleys of the moon ; in 
regard to the degree of heat in Mercury, or of cold in the 
planet Neptune; in regard to the rate of gravitation in Jupiter, 
or the cosmical inferences to be drawn from the polarity of 
certain rays of light; in regard to the spherical form of the 
asteroids, the causes of spiral motion in the nebulz, or their 
separability into distinct stars. We may admit that where two 
such men disagree as to the known facts of science, and the 
valid conclusions to be drawn therefrom, there is great need 
of further discoveries before the world at large can regard the 
question as settled. But we cannot think that either “ the 
ereed of the philosopher,” or “the hope of the Christian,” 
should rest upon conclusions drawn from facts so unknown. 
We must say this, however, that by comparing what is known 
of the heavenly bodies in the present state of astronomical 
science, with what was known thirty, fifty, or a hundred years 
ago, the progress of discovery seems to be more and more 
adverse to the theory of a plurality of worlds. The present 
knowledge in regard to the various bodies offers continually 
accumulating evidence that they are unfitted for the support of 
even animal life, and still less adapted to be the abodes of 
rational and accountable beings, capable of moral government 
and subjects of redemption. So that while all the analogies in 
the kingdom of morals are seen to be utterly irreconcilable 
with the theory, the supposed analogies in the material world 
are fading away in the clearer light of advancing science. We 
think Professor Whewell has rendered a good service both to 
science and religion, by the profound sagacity and the great 
learning which he has brought to bear on the question. 
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~ CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


HISTORY. 


NorTuinG but an uncommon degree of historical conscientious- 
ness could sustain the patience of the writer in his minute 
researches concerning British legislation, antecedent to the 
actual breaking out of the Revolution in the American Colo- 

nies. The topics which he has thus raked 
History of the United out of the oblivion of the past possess 
eee comparatively little intrinsic interest; they 

Boston: Chas. C. Little 2?e connected with no thrilling incidents 

& James Brown. or picturesque scenes ; they lead us away 

from the excitements of active life to the 
dim and venerable halls of Parliament; no battles are de- 
scribed but the wordy conflicts of legislative debate; and 
only the acuteness of an antiquarian eye can discern the rela- 
tion of many of the political measures to the grand struggle 
for freedom which forms the subject of the volume. Mr. Ban- 
croft, however, has devoted himself with singular diligence, to 
an investigation of the Parliamentary action which precipitated 
the Revolution. He has zealously explored the dusty archives 
of the last century, to gain a broad and integral view of 
the subject. Alert to detect the faintest evidence which bears 
upon the question, he has submitted a formidable mass of 
documents to a faithful examination; and with his rare skill 
in condensing the pith of voluminous materials into a narrow 
compass, has converted the repulsive details of legislative dis- 
union into a clear, luminous, vivid, and delightful narrative. 

The present volume commences with the effects of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, and closes with the Penal 
Acts of 1774, which dissolved the moral connection between 
the two countries and began the civil war. Since the pub- 
lication of the previous portion of the History, materials 
have rapidly accumulated on the hands of the writer, and the 
abundance of documents to which he had access in the com- 
position of this volume, must almost have been a source of 
embarrassment. In addition to his own extensive and valua- 
ble collection of printed works, and the rich treasures of Har- 
vard College, the Boston Athenzeum, and the British Museum, 
he enjoyed the free use of a great mass of manuscript autho- 
rities, such as has seldom been placed at the disposal of a his- 
torian. Among these, he especially notices the records of the 
State Paper Office of Great Britain; the records of the Trea- 
sury; a variety of private letters, journals, and reports, pre- 
served in France, England, or America, giving full and trust- 
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worthy accounts of the debates affecting America, which, 
until 1774, had something of a confidential character ; a large 
collection of American military correspondence in the London 
Institution; several volumes of familiar notes between eminent 
public characters, including several hundred letters from 
George the Third to Lord North; the correspondence of the 
British authorities with Ministers, Agents, and others, in 
France, Spain, Holland, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and several 
of the smaller German courts; the French Archives; papers 
from the French Ministry of the Marine, and from that of 
war; the Royal Archives of the Hague; and an exceedingly 
rich correspondence, both official and private, from distin- 
guished men of the country in every colony. 

The immediate consequence of the repeal of the Stamp Act 
was the spread of universal gladness among the oppressed 
people. But their transports were mingled with half-sup- 
pressed murmurs. The Government party maintained that if 
the provinces might refuse obedience to one statute, they might 
to all; that there was no alternative between unconditional 
submission and independence. The Colonists were inclined to 
the latter branch of the dilemma, and began to deny the power 
of the British Legislature. Franklin declared that he would 
freely spend nineteen shillings in the pound, to defend the 
right of giving or refusing the other shilling; and if he could 
not defend the right, he would retire into the boundless woods 
of America, which were sure to afford freedom and subsistence 
to any man who could bait a hook or pull a trigger 

The tranquil determination of Franklin was but a symbol of 
the spirit of the people. Meantime, the British Ministry were 
thrown into a state of increased embarrassment. At length 
Pitt was invited by the king to assume the reins of govern- 
ment. But the great commoner had now fallen into “ the sere 
and yellow leaf.” His genius and glory were suffering disas- 
trous eclipse. Relentless disease had exhausted his strength 
and wrecked his constitution; still he cherished a hankering 
for office. The eharms of rural life could not divert his atten- 
tion from publie affairs. He eagerly acceded to the proposal 
of the king, flying, as he said, ‘‘on wings of expedition to lay 
at his feet the poor remnant of his life, body, heart, and mind.” 
On arriving in London from his residence in Somersetshire, he 
was suffering from fever; but the disease only bewildered his 
judgment and increased his self-confidence. His administra- 
tion proved abortive, but his disgraces were consoled by acces- 
sion to the peerage. 

Passing over a couple of years, during which the prospect 
of reconciliation had grown more and more hopeless, we arrive at 
the period when the towns ef Massachusetts met in Conven- 
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tion, and the certainty of revolution assumes a fixed character. 
The influence of Samuel Adams—a theme on which Mr. 
Bancroft is never weary of descanting—is now exhibited in ali 
its activity and plenitude. The approach of military rule had 
convinced the stern old Puritan of the necessity of indepen- 
dence. From this moment he devoted all his powers to the 
attainment of the object. Delighting in the austere creed of 
Calvin, “ which, wherever it has prevailed—in Geneva, Llol- 
land, Scotland, Puritan England, New-England—has spread 
intelligence, severity of morals, love of freedom, and courage,” 
he gave himself to his glorious work, as a chosen instrument 
for fulfilling what had been decreed by the Divine counsels 
from all eternity. To secure the triumph of his cause, he was 
ready to serve, without claiming a reward for service—to 
efface himself and put forward others—seeking every thing for 
his couutry, and nothing for himself. He placed the impress 
of his own spirit upon his fellow-townsmen. They learned to 
feel with him, that the hopes of freedom had found refuge in 
Boston, and that they were called as its champions to hazard for- 
tune and life in its + Pea Samuel Adams produced a deep 
impression upon their minds by the grave earnestness of his 
discourse. He lost no occasion of familiar intercourse to inspire 
them with his own lofty enthusiasm. In the street, at the ship- 
yards, at all places of public concourse, he reasoned with them 
on the subject which engrossed his mind. The treachery of 
the British agents in soliciting the aid of an army was a fre- 
quent theme for his invective. He maintained the right to 
destroy every soldier whose foot should touch the shore. 
“The king has no right,” he would say, “to send troops to 
invade the country. If they come, they will come as foreign 
enemies.” “ We will not submit to any tax”—these were his 
words—“ nor become slaves. We will take up arms, and shed 
our last drop of blood, before the king and icles shall 
impose on us, or settle Crown-officers, independent of the 
Colonial Legislature, to dragoon us.” His reverence for earthly 
monarchs disappeared before his loyalty to the King of kings. 
His discerning spirit foresaw that a vast empire must be shaped 
from the Colonies, which were then struggling for existence, 
an empire which would fashion its own institutions, and impress 
a new law on the decaying traditions of England. 

The patriots of Boston never wavered in their belief that 
they should recover their rights by the consent of England, or 
obtain independence. They did not quail under the resolves 
of Parliament, which fell upon them like so many thunder- 
bolts. On the anniversary of the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
Samuel Adams expatiated on the grievances endured by the 
Americans, and the weakness of Great Britain, arising from 
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its corruption, its debt, its intestine divisions, its scarcity of 
food, and its want of alliances. On the other hand, he described, 
in glowing but accurate colors, the state of the American 
Colonies, their various climates, soils, produce, rapid increase 
of population, and the virtue of their inhabitants. The intre- 
oe alvinist kept his eye constantly fixed on the object he 

ad at heart, and boldly expressed the conviction that the con- 
duct of Old England was permitted by the Almighty for the 
purpose of hastening American independence. 

But as the great providential drama is approaching a crisis, 
numerous episodes of singular interest occur in various parts 
of America, which Mr. Bancroft does not fail to present in the 
graphic word-painting of his pictorial style. The Boom of scene 
from Parliamentary discussions at a hackneyed and corrupt 
court, to the fresh and romantic life of the forest-pioneer, gives a 
charming variety to his pages, keeps the attention of the reader 
alive, and effectually relieves his narrative from the peril of 
dullness or monotony. 

The year 1769 was a remarkable era in the history of the 
West. The settlement of the wilderness was promoted by 
native adventurers, who bravely explored the solitary haunts 
which had been neglected by France and Spain, as well as 
England. In three former years, Carver, of Connecticut, had 
penetrated the borders of Lake Superior and the country of 
the Sioux, and had even obtained more accurate accounts of 
the great river which bore the name of Oregon, and flowed 
into the Pacific. He now returned to claim the reward of his 
discoveries. He brought a tempting report of the richness 
of the copper-mines of the North-West, recommended English 
settlements on the western extremity of the continent, and 
—— opening, by aid of lakes and rivers, a passage to the 

acific, as the best route to China and the East Indies. Illinois 
now presented an alluring prospect to emigrants. The Indians, 
reduced in number, were rapidly vanishing away. The for- 
midable Pontiac had fallen a victim to the treachery of an 
assassin of the Illinois tribe. In revenge for his death, they 
were nearly exterminated by the savages of the North-West. 
The beautiful and fertile plains of Illinois, cooled during the 
summer months by the refreshing breezes of the West, were 
thus left vacant for the white man. 

No one holds a higher position as a pioneer of Western civi- 
lization than the celebrated Daniel Boone. The place of his 
birth is uncertain. Authorities are not agreed even as to the 
State which may claim his nativity. For himself, he seems 
never to have thought about where or when he was born. He 
was residing on the peaceful banks of the Yadkin River, in 
North-Carolina, when the vision of Western promise was pre- 
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sented to his imagination by the reports of a successful trader. 
In company with his informant and four other young men, he 
started on a tour through the wilderness of Virginia, in quest 
of “the country of Kentucky,” known to the savages as the 
“dark and bloody ground,” “the middle ground” between the 
subjects of the Five Nations and the Cherokees. It was the 
month of May when Boone, then twenty-three years of age, 
left his wife and offspring, in search of adventure in the virgin 
forest. After a perilous journey through mountain ranges, 
the party arrived in June at the Red River, a tributary of the 
Kentucky. From the top of an eminence their eyes feasted on 
the lovely plains that stretched before them towards the North- 
West. Here they erected a shelter, and began to reconnoitre 
and to hunt. “ All the kinds of wild beasts that were natural 
to America—the stately elk, the timid deer, the antlered 
stag, the wild-cat, the bear, the panther, and the wolf— 
couched among the canes, or roamed over the rich grasses, 
which even beneath the thickest shades sprang luxuriantly 
out of the generous soil. The buffaloes cropped fearlessly 
the herbage, or browsed on the leaves of the reed, and were 
more frequent than cattle in the settlements of Carolina herds- 
men.” ‘The summer passed away in the exploration of the 
wilderness and the excitements of the chase. One by one, 
Boone’s companions dropped off, till he was left alone with 
John Stewart. Enjoying the delights of forest adventure, they 
were one evening taken prisoners by a band of wandering 
Indians. They made their escape, and were joined by a 
brother of Boone. Stewart was soon after killed by the 
savages. Boone and his brother remamed to share the dangers 
and the attractions of the wilderness, and built the first cottage 
which ever stood on the soil of Kentucky. In the following 
spring the brother returned to the settlements for horses and 
ammunition. The bold hunter was left “by himself, without 
bread, or salt, or sugar, or even a horse or dog.” He thought 
with sadness of his beloved wife, in her distant and lonely 
home; but with this exception, he was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of perpetual sylvan pleasures; holding unconscious inter- 
course with beauty “old as the creation ;” careless of wealth 
or fame; better acquainted with the use of the rifle than of 
the plough; of a strong, robust frame; in the stalwart vigor 
of early manhood ; ignorant of books, but versed in all the 
lore of the forest; fond of tracking the deer on foot; away 
from men, though of a humane, generous, and gentle disposi- 
tion; Nature was the intimate cf the roving woodsman ; and 
as he leaned confidingly on her bosom, she responded to his 
intelligence. ‘One calm summer's evening, as he climbed a 
commanding ridge and looked out upon the remote venerable 
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mountains, and the nearer ample plains, and caught a glimpse 
in the distance of the Ohio, which bounded the land of his affec- 
tions with majestic grandeur, his heart exulted in the region he 
had discovered. All things were still. Not a breeze so much 
as shook a leaf. He kindled a fire near a fountain of sweet 
water, and feasted on the loin of a buck. He was no more 
alone than a bee among flowers, but communed familiarly 
with the whole universe of life. All forms wore the character 
of desire or peril; but triumphing over danger, he knew no 
fear. The perpetual howling of the wolves by night round 
his cottage, or his bivouac in the brake, was his diversion ; and 
by day he had joy in surveying the various species of animals 
that surrounded him. Ie loved the solitude better than the 
towered city or the hum of business. For him the rocks and 
the fountains, the leaf and the blade of grass had life; the 
cooling air, laden with the wild perfume, came to him as a 
friend; the dewy morning wrapped him in its embrace; the 
trees stood up gloriously round about him, as so many myriads 
of companions.” About the end of July, 1770, Boone was 
rejoined by his brother. Soon after they proceeded together to 
Cumberland River, giving names to the different waters; and 
then returning to North-Carolina for his wife and children, deter- 
mined to make the paradise of Kentucky his permanent abode. 

A singularly pleasing picture, in Mr. Bancroft’s most 
impressive style, is presented of Washington on the Ohio, 
during the same year that Daniel Boone resolved to transport 
his household treasures into the heart of the wilderness. The 
purpose of Washington was to select lands for the officers and 
soldiers who had served with him in the French war. Ue was 
obliged to descend as low as the great Kenawha. Floating 
down the Ohio, in a light canoe, observing the innumerable 
flocks of turkeys and other wild fowl which enlivened the 
banks of the river, and the deer browsing on the shore, or 
stepping down to the water’s edge to drink, no tract of good 
land escaped his eye. Wherever he saw an inviting soil or a 
fine growth of timber, he would walk through the woods and 
set his mark on a tree, as the corner of a soldier’s survey. 
His journey to the wilderness was not devoid of attractions. 
Ile took delight in the sports of the forest; new varieties of 
game excited his curiosity ; and with the instinct of an experi- 
enced surveyor, he calculated the dimensions of the stately 
trees, one of which he found by measurement almost five and 
forty feet in girth at a yard from the ground. The fame of 
Washington had gone before him into the forest. The red 
man had learned to stand in awe of the fearless chief, and 
received him in council with public honors. From the Indian 
interpreter, and other skilful foresters, he ascertained the cha- 
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racter of the country still further west. All the eye-witnesses 
agreed in giving glowing accounts of the climate, soil, good 
streams, and plentiful game that distinguished the valley of the 
Cumberland. Under the influence of these reports, as well as 
of what he had seen with his own eyes, Washington expressed 
his conviction that the region of country was adapted to be the 
seat of a new and most desirable government. Meantime, the 
land of promise was more and more frequented by restless 
pioneers. Daniel Boone continued his explorations. A band 
of adventurers from Clinch River, called the “ Long Hunters,” 
made their way down the Cumberland to the limestone bluff, 
where Nashville stands, and where “the luxuriant, gently 
undulating fields, covered with groves of beech and walnut, 
were in the undisputed possession of countless buffaloes, whose 
bellowings resounded from hill and forest.” 

One of the most interesting episodes in this volume relates to 
the proceedings of the inhabitants of New-Orleans, on occasion 
of the cession of their country to the king of Spain. It is a 
memorable fact that the flag of a republic was first unfurled 
on the banks of the Mississippi. The treaty of Paris left two 
European powers as the sole sovereigns of the North-American 
continent. Spain accepted Louisiana with no small degree of 
hesitation. Its population was of French origin, and loved the 
land of its ancestry. The descendants of parents who had 
lived and died on the sunny plains of beautiful France, naturally 
protested against the transfer of their allegiance to a foreign 
power. An Assembly, representing every parish in the colony, 
at once sprang into being. Petitions were laid at the feet of 
their king, entreating him to be touched with their affliction 
and their loyalty, and not to sever them from his dominions. 
The appeal, though aided by the influence of Bienville, the 
time-honored founder of New-Orleans, was not successful. The 
arguments of the envoy and the tears of the venerable octoge- 
narian, whose eminent services were a plea for his cause, were 
all in vain. They were dismissed with the answer that the 
support of the colony in its precarious existence was too great 
a charge for the damaged treasury of France. 

On the tenth of July, 1765, it was announced to the Superior 
Council at New-Orleans, by Antonio De Ulloa—a man of an 
austere and unamiable character—that be had received orders 
to take possession of the city for the Catholic king. But the 
flag of France was still left flying and continued to attract 
Acadian exiles. At length Ulloa landed, on the fifth of March, 
1766. He was accompanied by three Capuchin monks, eighty 
soldiers, and a number of civil officers. A violent storm of 
thunder and rain attended his approach. His reception by the 
turbulent colonies, who had been previously allured to repub- 
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licanism, was gloomy and repulsive. The French garrison of 
three hundred men refused to enter the Spanish service. The 
people would not renounce their nationality. Ulloa was forced 
to acompromise. He directed a Spanish commissary to defray 
the cost of government, while he administered its functions 
under the French flag by the old French officers. 

In September, Ulloa, unable to take possession of his office, 
retired from New-Orleans, and betook himself to the Balize. 
It was only there, and in Missouri, opposite Natchez, and at 
the river Yberville, that Spanish jurisdiction was directly 
carried into effect. This state of things continued for little 
more than two years. The agitation of the colony did not 
cease. It was proposed to transform New-Orleans into a 
republic, like Amsterdam or Venice, with a single executive, 
and a legislative body of forty men. A general excitement 
prevailed. The people in the country parishes met together. 
They crowded in a mass into the city, and joined the people of 
New-Orleans. The vast assembly listened to earnest debates, 
in which Lafreniere, John Milhet, Joseph Milhet, and the law- 
yer Douat were conspicuous. They adopted an address to the 
Superior Council, rehearsing their numerous griefs, and claim- 
ing freedom of commerce with the ports of France and America, 
and the expulsion of Ulloa from the colony. This address was 
signed by five or six hundred persons. In spite of the protest 
of Aubry, it was at once adopted by the Council. The French 
flag was displayed on the public square. Women and children 
ran up to kiss its folds. It was raised by nine hundred men, 
with shouts of ‘‘ Long live the king of France! We will have 
no king but him!” Ulloa retreated to Havana, and sent his 
representation to Spain. The people of Louisiana took up 
the idea of a republic as the alternative to renewing their con- 
nection with France. Electing their own Treasurer and 
Syndic to represent the mass of the colony, they sent their 
envoys to Paris with supplicatory letters to the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Prince of Conti, and memorialized the French 
monarch to intercede between them and the king of Spain. 
Their only hope was to be a colony of France or a free and 
independent commonwealth. 

But it was all in vain. The patriots of New-Orleans could 
not shape for the colony a secure and tranquil existence from 
the elements of revolution. Enthusiasm was carried to the 
highest pitch; and it was even proposed, rather than surrender 
Louisiana to his Catholic Majesty, to burn New-Orleans to the 
ground, and leave nothing but a desert to an unwelcome mas- 
ter. Towards the end of July, the news came that O’Reill 
was at the Balize with an overwhelming force. The republi 
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cans were thrown into despair. Under pretence of clemency, 
the Spanish officers won the confidence of the insurgents. A 
committee was despatched to wait on O’Reilly at the Balize, to 
recognize his authority and implore his mercy. O'Reilly feared 
only lest the leaders of the rebellion should escape into the 
English territory. Tence he received the deputies with treach- 
erous politeness, detained them to dine, and dismissed them 
admiring his talents and secure of an amnesty. So persuaded 
were they of safety, that even Villeré, who had escaped upon 
the Mississippi and was on his way to an English port, returned 
to the city. 

On the eighth of August, the Spanish squadron, bearing 
three thousand chosen troops, anchored in front of New- 
Orleans. Before the day was over, possession was taken of 
the city in behalf of the king of Spain. The Spanish flag was 
raised on every post. Means were at once taken to arrest the 
chiefs of the revolution. This was accomplished by a perfi- 
dlious stratagem. Receiving at his house the principal inhabit- 
ants, O’Reilly invited the people’s syndics one by one to pass 
into his private apartment. The invitation was regarded as a 
special honor, until finding themselves alone, they showed 
signs of anxiety. Entering his cabinet with several Spanish 
civil officers, O’Reilly spoke to those who were thus caught in 
his toils, charging them with disloyalty to his Catholic Majesty, 
and arresting them in his name for treason against the govern- 
ment. They were ostentatiously conducted from O’Reilly’s 
presence to separate places of confinement. Villeré was con- 
veyed on board the frigate that lay at the Levee. Llis wife 
vainly entreated admission ; hearing her voice, he demanded 
to see her; the guards refnsed his request. Frantic with love, 
anger, and passion, he struggled violently, and at last fell 
dead on the spot, either from the effect of passion or the bayo- 
nets of the guard. The blow was unexpected and spread con- 
sternation. An amnesty for the people reserved the right of 
making further arrests. Provisional decrees settled the govern- 
ment, and the inhabitants of New-Orleans and its vicinity took 
the oath of allegiance to the Catholic king. 

Nearly two months passed in collecting evidence against the 
victims. They denied the jurisdiction of Spain over actions 
done under. the flag of France. But the tribunal was inexora- 
ble. The estates of the accused, who were the richest and most 
considerable men in the Province, were confiscated. Six out 
of the twelve were sentenced to imprisonment for many years ; 
the memory of Villeré was declared infamous; the remaining 
five were condemned to be hanged. The citizens of New- 
Orleans entreated time for a petition to Charles the Third; the 
wives, daughters, and sisters of those who had not shared in 
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the revolution appealed to O’Reilly for mercy; but without 
effect. One of the number, newly married, might have escaped ; 
but the young and chivalrous victim refused to fly from the 
doom of his associates. On the twenty-fifth of October, the 
five martyrs to their love of France and liberty were brought 
forth pinioned, and for want of an executioner were shot in the 
presence of the troops and the people. The census of New- 
Orleans at that time showed a population of 3190 souls, includ- 
ing 1225 slaves. The whole population in the valley of the 
Mississippi then subject to the Spanish sway, is computed at 
13,500. The privileges which France had granted were abol- 
ished, and the colony was organized like other colonial pos- 
sessions of Spain. 

Interspersed with the tedious course of British legislation, in 
regard to the American colonies of the Crown, are numerous 
similar descriptions of integral portions of colonial history, 
presenting a succession of pictures equally remarkable for their 
copiousness of information and their brilliancy of coloring. Itis 
just twenty years since the first volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great 
work—the most important production of American literature— 
was given to the world. During that period, with some neces- 
sary though infrequent intervals, he has been steadily engaged in 
its composition. A singular identity pervades the volumes. They 
show no marks of the lapse of time since their commencement. 
The first opened a new era in historical writing. It displayed 
the same breadth and comprehensiveness of view, the same 
sagacity in determining the force of evidence, and the same phi- 
losophical reference of detached events to their seminal princi- 
ciples, which are such conspicuous features of the last. The 
present volume, on the other hand, is no less distinguished by 
the fire of imagination, the sympathy with all that is beauti- 
ful and noble in character and in nature, and the gorgeous 
poetical adornments which often felicitously contrast with the 
severe conciseness of the narrative, than was the early produc- 
tion of the blossoming genius of the historian. In every por- 
tion of his immortal work are combined the freshness of vernal 
airs, the glow of summer, and the harvest ripeness of autumn. 

The success of Mr. Bancroft as a historian—which will gain 
a still brighter illustration with every interval of lapsing 
years—has been founded on a rare union of qualities. His in- 
tellect is keen and penetrating. He has, perhaps, equal pow *rs 
of reflection and forecast. With an impulsive, enthusiastic 
nature, he is exceedingly cautious in weighing evidence, draw- 
ing conclusions, and deciding on opinions. Prone to an ardent 
faith, his mental alacrity is tempered with a love of sceptical 
analysis. Devoted to the search for universal principles, no 
details escape his observant eye. He is at once introspective, 
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retrospective, and acutely cognizant of external and present 
realities. His passion for the subtlest metaphysical investiga- 
tion is no less marked than his aptness for historical inquiries. 
In each of these spheres of intellectual activity he possesses 
the talents of a master. No less conversant with the writings 
of Aristotle, Immanuel Kant, and Jonathan Edwards, than 
with the documents of American history, his authority is equally 
paramount on a question of philosophy and on any point in 
the annals of the past. His systematic understanding arranges 
the most confused cluster of events into an integral and har- 
monious perspective—showing not only their isolated features, 
but their relative bearings—and tracing their origin to immu- 
table causes in the nature of the individual mind, or in the 
collective laws of humanity. Lis familiarity with the practi- 
cal course of statesmanship gives him a singular advantage in 
the discussion of public affairs, however remote their date, or 
dim their outlines. At the same time, his poetical tempera- 
ment throws a warm and mellow glow around the march of 
his narrative. Tis senses are always alive to the charms of the 
material universe, and he thus gathers images of richness and 
beauty from the exhaustless revelations of nature. At once, a 
philosopher, a poet, a statesman, and an assiduous student, it is 
not surprising that he has produced a monument of genius and 
toil, which embodies the highest attributes of the intellect, and 
will challenge the admiration of ages. 
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Op Vincent Nolte is remembered by many persons in New- 
Orleans and New-York, as a dashing dare-devil, financial spe- 
culator, controlling a large amount of 
Fifty Years in Both Hem- property, a man of eminent “mark and 
likelihood” on ’Change, an audacious ope- 
the German, Redtield. Tator in the cotton-market, a swashing 
soldier of fortune, a terrible fellow for 
duels, a professed lady-killer, and at last a beggarea and crest- 
fallen bankrupt. Tottering on the verge of the grave, and 
evidently put to it for bread, he has collected these reminis- 
cences of a checkered and desperate life, doubtless with the 
hope of obtaining means still to keep soul and body together. 
Ilis book is gossipping, reckless, mendacious—for the most part 
written in a lively style—containing frequent passages of piquant 
flavor, and, on the whole, will be regarded by the mass of 
readers as a very amusing volume, LEdgotistic, it certainly is, 
to a fault,—tainted throughout with a crabbed and ill-natured 
egotism,—showing the keen scent of a rat terrier,—more 
anxious to detect the failings of others than to ventilate a 
harmless vanity of his own. The great Mr. Nolte has less 
weakness than malignity, but enjoys equal delight in puffing 
his own merits and detracting from his neighbors’. 

Ile first saw the light in the city of Leghorn, where his father 
temporarily resided for business purposes. At an early age he 
was initiated into mercantile pursuits, and soon showed a de- 
cided aptitude for the calling. After various youthful escapades, 
he was placed in the counting-house of a distinguished com- 
mercial house in Nantes; and obtaining the confidence of the 
partners, he was at length dispatched on a responsible financial 
mission to New-Orleans. Ile arrived in that city in the spring 
of 1806. His remarks in regard to the character of the great 
south-western emporium are by no means flattering. He found 
there scarcely a single house in the possession of any consider- 
able capital, and mercantile honor seemed to be quite as great 
a rarity. Success in business was obtained by trickery rather 
than enterprise; and the Crescent City was a regular rendez- 
vous for all sorts of rogues and rabble. Our adventurer soon 
became a great man in this paradise of knaves. He was in 
the receipt of large consignments of specie, on account of his 
principals, and he at once swelled up into a grandeur which 
knew no bounds. Every body courted and flattered the 
foreign millionaire. Ile became the idol of society—feasted 
by the men, and adored by the women. In the midst of this 
palmy state, he was attacked with yellow fever. The symp- 
toms were of the most violent character. His brain seemed 
turned into molten lead. THe had been ill but two days, when 
the cashier of the bank where he had deposited his funds came 
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to him with a long face, and inquired whether he had made 
his will. ‘Not at all,” says the valiant Nolte; “why do 
you ask?” “Because you will be a dead man to-morrow.” 
“Don’t you believe it,” replies the indomitable financier; 
“never say die. I have no idea of leaving the world at_pre- 
sent. You will not get rid of me so soon, and I shall not 
bother my head with making a will.” The cashier was reiis- 
sured by the sang /roid of his new acquaintance, and left him 
with the conviction that he bore a charmed life. Of course, 
Nolte, who was born for great things, and had not yet fulfilled 
his destiny, escaped the ignominious fate of dying with yellow 
fever at New-Orleans. 

Sometime after, however, he nearly fell a victim to the 
unkind elements. On a voyage from Havana to Baltimore, in 
the winter of 1808, he suffered shipwreck, and came within an 
inch of his life. During the second day of the passage a vio- 
lent gale commenced, and in the night the vessel suddenly 
grounded and fell over on her beam ends. The captain was 
laboring under the effects of a drinking carouse, in which he 
had spent the whole evening with the mate. Every thing was 
confusion dire. An incoherent jumble of commands was 
given, but it was full five minutes before a single sail was 
taken in. The vessel careened more and more, and by this 
time was half under water. A useless attempt was made to 
cut away the masts, and the only lantern was extinguished by 
the wind. The craft cracked as if she would go to pieces. 
After great exertions, Nolte, with the sailors, succeeded in get- 
ting out the boat. A keg of ship-biscuit and the compass and 
quadrant were put on board; Nolte’s writing-desk followed ; 
but while attempting to swing into it from the side of the vessel, 
the ropes parted, and the boat, with four sailors who had already 
leaped into it, was swept away and swamped immediately. An 
attempt to launch the jolly-boat met with no better success, 
It had hardly touched the water before the waves dashed it in 
pieces against the stern. A raft now presented the only hope of 
escape. The attempt to construct one seemed desperate; but a 
horrid death stared them in the face. They managed to fasten 
together a couple of spare spars and oars; but the mast of the 
vessel made a sudden crash, carrying away the raft, and leaving 
little move than the iron railings of the quarter-deck and the 
mainmast visible above the water. In this hopeless state, they 
lashed themselves to the remains of the ship, and waited for 
death. But financial Nolte’s time had not come yet. Mean- 
while, three of the sailors who had taken to the long-boat 
miraculously succeeded in gaining a footing on the wreck. 
Eleven men were thus clinging to the frail supports. At 
length, after eight hours of darkness and agony, the clouds 
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yassed away, and land was seen some nine miles off on the 
sar eth ‘The sea was still violently agitated, and the billows 
beat fiercely over the sufferers. A vessel passed in sight about 
eight o’clock in the morning, but suddenly tacked and disap- 
peared. Another effort was made to construct a raft. This 
proved successful. It was a miserable, ricketty affair, but it 
finally brought them safe to land. A small island on the Flo- 
rida coast gave shelter to the despairing mariners. More dead 
than alive, through hunger, fatigue, and suspense, they were 
at last taken off by a wrecker that was cruising in the vicinity. 
The long-suffering Nolte landed in a forlorn condition. He 
was barefooted and with no pantaloons, except a rude apology 
for that article, made out of a sail cloth by his deliverers. But 
he found a friend in the Solicitor-General of Nassau, the sea- 
port of New-Providence, where he arrived on the eleventh day 
after the shipwreck. This gentleman provided him with 
money, and after sundry mishaps and delays, he arrived safely 
in Charleston, and soon made his way to Philadelphia. 
Returning to Kurope in 1809, he reported himself to his 
employers, and was soon absorbed in new financial projects and 
operations. ‘These led him to make another visit to the United 
States, and in the autumn of 1811, he arrived once more at 
New-York. Anxious to increase his knowledge of the western 
country, with whose products he had become familiar in New- 
Orleans, he decided to cross the Alleghany mountains to Pitts- 
burgh, intending there to purchase a couple of flat-bottomed 
boats, and float down the stream to New-Orleans in company 
with a young Livonian, whose acquaintance he had made in 
London. Sending him to Pittsburgh in advance to procure 
the boats, one for the party and one for a horse, he started 
from Philadelphia on horseback in the depth of winter. The 
weather was very cold. Arriving at a small country inn, near 
the falls of the Juniata, he was introduced by the landlord, to 
an odd-looking person, with a Madras handkerchief around his 
head, in the style of the French sailors. He apologised for 
intruding on the breakfast of the stranger, according to the 
arrangement of the landlord. “ No sir,” replied the unknown, 
with a strong French accent that made it sound like “no 
sare.” “You are a Frenchman, then,” said Nolte. “No sare, 
hiemm an Hinglishman.” “Ah! indeed! But how do you 
make that out.” “Hi emm an Eenglishman, becas hi got a 
Heenglish wife.” Without settling the question more definitely, 
they agreed to remain together, and to ride in company to 
Pittsburgh. Gradually thawing out with his sociable com- 
anion, the stranger admitted that he was a Frenchman by 
irth, and on further acquaintance gave his name as Audubon 
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—a name which has since become illustrious in the natural 
history of this country. 

On reaching New-Orleans, Nolte found a marked improve- 
ment in the external appearance of the city, during his absence 
of more than four years. The character of its population, 
however, had gained nothing. Political intrigue and legal 
chicanery had tainted the simplicity and good faith that were 
characteristic of the old French and Spanish inhabitants. 
Social life had thus rather been impaired than improved. In 
his own affairs, the tide now began to take an unfavorable turn. 
The declaration of war with Great Britain, in 1812, defeated 
his projects. Ile was suddenly cut off from all resourees. A 
severe fit of hypochondria made his existence wretched. The 
prevailing gloom was enhanced by the bitterness of party spirit. 
People would gather at the corners of the streets to give vent 
to all sorts of private scandals. Money became painfully scarce. 
The coast was kept in terror by pirates, many of whom walked 
openly about in the streets of New-Orleans. A quarrel broke 
out between the banks. Universal jealousy was the order of 
the day. Poor Nolte was in a quandary. Taking part in the 
financial controversy, he gained the ill-will of ene of the high 
contending parties. A personal rencontre took place, and 
blows were exchanged in the street. One or two duels ensued, 
but Nolte escaped with a whole skin. 

On the invasion of New-Orleans by the British, in 1814, our 
adventurer must have a finger in the pie. He soon had an op- 
portunity to smell powder. He was in each of the engage- 
ments by which the enemy were repulsed, and retired from the 
service unscathed in life or limb. 

Once more upon the waters, and Nolte finds his way back to 
Europe. This was just after the battle of Waterloo. But no 
further successes awaited his steps. Alternating between the 
United States and Europe, he was uniformly a loser on either 
side. Nothing turned to gold in his hands. His progress 
towards irretrievable bankruptcy is circumstantially related. 
He tells his story with a light leit and frequent bursts of 
sardonic satire. Ilis narrative, to be sure, does not always 
hold together; it is spun out to a most unconscionable length ; 
trivial details are dwelt on with an earnestness altogether dis- 
proportioned to their importance; his garrulous descriptions 
are often confused and almost unintelligible; but in an old 
man on the very verge of dotage, his brain seething with a 
crowd of strange reminiscences, and probably without a friend 
left to advise or sympathize with him, we must expect a good 
deal of “ bald, disjointed chat,” and should be thankful that it 
is not poured out in still more intolerable profusion. 
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DRAPER’S VALUABLE TIEOLOGICAL WORKS, 


A few remaining copies of the following works of standard value, are 
offered, till the editions are exhausted, at reduced prices, viz: 

HISTORY OF ANDOVER [Mass.], from its Settlement to 1829. By Abiel 
Abbot, A. M. 12mo, pp. 176. 50 cents. 

WORKS OF JESSE APPLETON, D.D., with a Memoir of his Life and 
Character. 2 vols. Svo.  $53,00, 

CAMPBELL ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, with Preliminary Dissertations 
and Notes. 2 vols. Svo, pp. 584 each. 83,00, 

CUDWORTIVS TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE: 
Wherein all the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is Confuted, and its 
Impossibility Demonstrated. Also a Treatise on Immutable Morality ; 
with a Discourse on the true notion of the Lord’s Supper; and two Ser- 
mons on 1 John 2: 3, 4, and 1 Cor. 15:57; with an Account of the Life 
and Writings of the Author. 2 vols. Svo, pp. S04, 756. S4,00. 

HUGS INTRODUCTION TO THE WRITINGS OF THE NEW TEST- 
AMENT. Translated by D. Fosdick, Jr., with Notes by Prof. Stuart. 
pp. 788. $2,25. 

TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT. The original edition, 1526, being the 
first vernacular translation from the Greek. With a Memoir of his Life 
and Writings. With variations and marginal readings. S81, 

SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN LITERATURE. By B. B. Edwards and 
E. A. Park. Svo. pp. 472. $2,000, 

STORR AND FLATTS BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. Translated, with Addi 
tions, by 8. S. Schinucker, Svo. pp. 605, $2.00, 

WIGGERS’S AUGUSTINISM AND PELAGIANISM. With Notes and 
Additions by Prof. Emerson. Svo.  $1,00. 

The above will be sent free of expense, on receipt of the sum set against thi 
respective works, 


W. F. D. continues to import and keep on hand a full supply of 
CLARK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Comprising the Com 
mentaries of Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Havernich ; Hagenbach’s History 
of Doctrines; Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, &c.; together with many 
other Theological Works, published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh ; 
also the Biblical Works of Messrs. Samuel Bagster & Sons, of London— 
Oriental Lexicons, Grammars, Bibles and Testaments, in various languages. 


* Catalogues of Messrs. Clark and Bagster’s publications will be supplied 
gratis on application ; and any work not on hand will be imported on the 
most reasonable terms. 


W. F. D. is also the American Agent for the Journal of Sacred and 
Classical Philology, published at Cambridge, England. Terms, $3,50 per 
annum; postage paid. 
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NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


This Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will treat of such subjects as are of interest 
toevery citizen of our common country, as those subjects are con- 
ceived of by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 

[t will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality in 
Literature and Art; and we are conyinced that a well-conducted 
(Juarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind those high 
and just views of education which are essential to the development 
of our institutions. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already become, 
so powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nation- 
ality im letters and art. Every subject suited to advance the 
American mind, every theory calculated to have a wide bearing on 
the future destinies of our prosperous country, shall herein find 
ample space for discussion. 

We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endeavor 
to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our 
common country—divines, who would see our people developed in 
mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest truths—scholars, 
who would extend a broader and more genuine culture—to contri- 
bute to our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each uumber will contain a brief sketch of contemporary 


literature, and a scientific summary, recapitulating the most impor- 


tant discoveries throughout the world during the quarter. 


